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NE er OPE eee 


On Bucking the Tide of Progress 


OME YEARS ago a politician made himself the butt of the 
S news paragraphers by stopping in the midst of a speech to 
propound the query, “Where am I at?” Speakers before 
and since, who have been conscious of movement without effort, 
have asked “Whither are we drifting?”—a question that must 
occur to anybody who takes the least note of the evidences of 
change in dress, in habits of thought, in business methods, in 
standards of living and even in notions of propriety or morality. 
Plainly, there is no lack of motion; but is it all progress? If it is 
merely movement without progress, what does it all mean? If it 
is real progress, if the procession is really moving forward, shall 
we join it or shall we stand by the roadside and watch the world 
go by? 

Nowadays the automobile illustrates everything, but nothing 
more than the spirit of progress; for in three decades it has 
wrought a revolution. Yet everybody can recall the time when it 
was deemed a nuisance. Folk who kept the road and made the 
autos take the ditch have since become autoists and in turn make 
somebody take their dust. We recall one of the early obstruc- 
tionists whose conservatism nearly cost him his life. Meeting a 
Ford and refusing to share the road, the autoist threw her into 
low, opened his cut-out and made straight for the farmer, whose 
team soon landed him in the ditch. There were obstructionists 
among communities as well as among persons. They not only 
imposed unreasonable speed limits but they refused to build good 
roads and actually built bumps in the old roads merely to check 
the speed of autoists. But the automobile and the autoists have 
conquered and the obstructionists are quite forgotten. 

Revolutions of the sort exemplified by the auto are going on all 
the time. Sometimes a little change appears to be independent, 
though really connected with others. Sometimes we look at such 
a change as we looked at the first automobile, thinking it one car 
only, whereas it is the head of a procession. Sometimes we see 
a change but take no note of its significance to us; or if it appears 
to threaten us we oppose it without first measuring either its 
force or its significance. If we are typical obstructionists we 
spend much time and energy futilely trying to check the march 
of progress, when we might easily achieve substantial success by 
merely moving with the procession. 

Young folk starting out in the world are advised to breast the 
current, not allow themselves to be swept along with it; which 
is of course good advice when properly interpreted. Nobody 
should take as his life’s motto, Move in the direction of least 
resistance. Neither should he waste energy in trying to sweep 
back the ocean tides. In business, enterprise consists largely in 
taking advantage of opportunities, and nowadays, at least, every 
change opens the way to profit for somebody. For that reason 
alone every change in fashion and every trend should be studied 
with a view to profit, and no time should be wasted in opposing 
the inevitable. Instead of “fighting windmills,” it is better to use 
them to turn the machinery of business. 





Putting Lumber Into the User’s Hands 


N IDEAL CONDITION in the lumber business would be that 
A in which the product of the sawmills was flowing steadily 

from the mill or the wholesaler’s hands through the retail 
distributer’s yards into the user’s hands. Any stoppage along the 
route from any cause affects every link in the chain of distribu- 
tion and use. If the user does not take the lumber from the 
retailer, the latter can not take it from the manufacturer or the 
wholesaler, and mills must either shut down or yard stocks be 
allowed to accumulate. The movement of lumber through the 
channels of trade and use resembles nothing so much as the 
flow of a river. If it is checked in any way or dammed up at 
any stage, the backwaters flood the upper reaches of the valley, 
overflowing the dealer, the wholesaler and the millman. Per- 
haps an exception should be made in the case of the retailer, for 
when the user does not buy the dealer need not buy. 

All factors in the lumber industry profit most when the lumber 
flow is steady, when stock is manufactured, distributed and con- 
sumed in orderly fashion; and the millman is almost as directly 
affected when the dealer's sales fall off as is the dealer himself. 


If the user does not buy the wholesaler can not sell; hence if 
business is dull with one it is so with the other. This vital rela- 
tionship among the various factors in the lumber industry, this 
community of interests among lumbermen in the various branches 
is so intimate that it amounts almost to a partnership. It has 
reached a stage where the producer and wholesaler feel that their 
lumber has not been really sold until it has left the dealer’s yard. 

Interest of the producer and wholesale distributer in the wel. 
fare and prosperity of the dealer is so vital that they can not be 
indifferent to the methods used by the retail distributer in serving 
his community. The amount of lumber sold and the satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction it gives in use are as important as, perhaps 
more important, to the producer and wholesale distributer than 
to the retail distributer. The millman has nothing but lumber to 
sell and the wholesaler is a lumberman exclusively; the retailer 
is a supplier of building materials of all sorts, including lumber. 
In view of these facts the dealer need not be surprised if the 
pressure from upstream is sometimes felt in other ways than by 
price-cutting. 

Lumbermen in all branches of the industry have about reached 
the conclusion that real salesmanship all along the line will do 
more to keep the current of lumber moving than will price-cut- 
ting anywhere. Each factor in the trade is scrutinizing the mer- 
chandising methods of the other and there is coming about a 
clearer understanding of the community of interests among the 
various factors. Something like a showdown eventually will come, 
and if there is any overflowing of the banks the responsibility 
must be upon the factor that dams the stream. Interests among 
the various branches of the industry are mutual, not one-sided, 
and the members of no branch want to be held accountable for 
the lack of enterprise that keeps lumber out of uses for which 
it is suitable or that hinders and handicaps efforts that are being 
made to get and keep for the lumber industry the markets that 
are legitimately its own. 





Who Is a Prospective Material Buyer ? 


N THIS DEPARTMENT two weeks ago an editor told of his 
J experience as a suburban resident in being solicited for 
everything under the sun except for lumber and other 
building material. Letters since received indicate that the editor’s 
experience has been paralleled by those of lumbermen not in the 
retail branch of the business. In fact there is reason to infer that, 
while sellers of most other commodities are making strenuous 
efforts to lure the buyer’s dollars into their tills, the distributers 
of building materials are modestly awaiting the buyer’s pleasure 
with respect to any wants that they may be able to supply. 
Modesty is not to be undervalued as a virtue which no doubt 
brings its own reward. Good taste may serve to restrain the 
seller’s enthusiasm, lest he act the part of the proverbial “bull in 
a china shop’; but he should not allow this ultra-refinement to 
proceed to a point where he conceals what he should make known 
about his business and the service he offers to the public. In nearly 
every home, yes, even in apartments occupied by tenants, wants 
in the building material line are constantly arising. Unfortunately, 
however, it often is so much trouble to satisfy them that they 
remain unsatisfied. But if the lumberman or other merchant who 
is able to supply these needs would but make his service known 
to the prospective buyer and show that it is easy to get what is 
wanted purchases would commonly result. 


Much of the advertising literature received by both home owners 
and flat dwellers is positively interest-compelling. It makes 
the recipients want to buy and usually such alluring literature is 
designed to show that it is easy to buy the goods offered. The 
road is opened by ease of examination, convenience of payment 
and promptness of delivery. No reason is left for not buying. 
But it is rarely so with respect to building materials. The need 
for that must be so compelling that every obstruction will be 
overcome by the buyer in order to satisfy it. There is good reason 
to believe that many retailers of lumber look for orders of this 
kind only; while other merchants thrive on sales of goods that 
serve no essential purpose, satisfy no basic need and appeal to no 
legitimate taste. They get the business by making their goods 
and service attractive and readily available. 
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Much of the competition from which the lumber dealer suffers 
is made effective by methods of merchandising that lumbermen 
Many examples to illustrate this fact 
might be cited. Mail order selling is the best, perhaps. 
viewpoint of the purchaser, buying by mail is a clumsy, ineffi- 
cient and generally unsatisfactory method of obtaining goods. 
Mail order houses succeed nevertheless in obtaining millions of 
dollars’ worth of business from should-be customers of local mer- 


have hesitated to adopt. 


From the 


chants, including lumbermen. 
the house-to-house solicitation sort, and that also is of a kind that 
the local retailer commonly feels that he can not use. 
mails and personal solicitation have been used by retailers they 
have proved to be profitable, and the time may be at hand when 
the dealer can hardly hope to hold the trade of his community 
without the use of those methods. 
supplement his usual methods. 


Another kind of competition is of 


Where the 


At least they can be used to 





Confirms Paul Bunyan Legend 


GRAND Forks, N. D., Jan. 14.—When mar- 
velous tales of Paul Bunyan and his blue ox 
first filtered out of the big woods, wise men 
of the cities smiled and accepted them as fairy 
tales originating with moon-struck lumberjacks. 
One of the stories credited to vague imaginings 
of north woods fictionists was the legend that 
Paul was the man who logged all North Da- 
kota in one winter, and left it a treeless plain, 
prairie and waste of bad lands. 

Now comes science to support the woods- 
men’s theory. Just as the mummy of old King 
Tut emerged from the tomb of Luxor to con- 
found doubting archaeologists, so have the 
shades of Paul Bunyan’s North Dakota forests 
cast a shadow over the doubts of city-bred 
sophistication. 

No ghost of Paul himself has appeared, it 
is true, but a hard headed man of science says 
he has found evidence that limitless timber 
lands once protected the Dakota watersheds and 
afforded shade and shelter to any traveler who 
may have passed by in that long forgotten day. 

Dr. Howard E. Simpson, head of the geogra- 
phy department at the State university here, is 
the scientist. 

“Trees such as those now found in Califor- 
nia dotted the landscape where only flat stretches 
of prairie exist today,” Dr. Simpson stated. 
“The presence, in olden times, of giant sequoia, 
juniper and cypress is indicated in the coal beds 
found in North Dakota now. Vast beds of 
lignite underlie a great part of the State.” 

To further substantiate his belief, Dr. Simp- 
son has in his office a large piece ‘of petrified 
wood which he discovered in a coal bed in 
North Dakota several years ago. 





Partnership Is Dissolved 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 14.—The part- 
nership between R. F. Duncan, M. C. Duncan 
and G. C. Merrick, known as the Robert Dun- 
can Lumber Co., has been dissolved, Mr. 
Merrick and M. C. Duncan retiring. Robert 
Duncan will continue the business under the 
old name, doing a general wholesale business 
in southern and northern hardwoods. Haakon 
Nelsen is office manager and Leo Kubeshesky 
is salesman for the company, which has its 
offices in the Lumber Exchange. 


Wood Utilization Laboratory 


Ann Arzor, Micu., Jan. 14.—Installation of 
equipment in the new wood utilization labora- 
tory of the school of forestry and conservation 
at the University of Michigan is about com- 
pleted, according to Dean Samuel T. Dana. A 
timber mechanics’ laboratory measuring 56x40 
feet is equipped with two 50,000-pound, 2-screw, 
hand operated Riehle testing machines, one 
60,000-pound, 3-screw, _ electically operated 
Riehle testing machine, two hand operated test- 
ing machines for static bending of wood speci- 
mens and a considerable number of wood- 
working tools and machines, including saws, 
planer and sander. An unusually high head 
is a special feature on the largest testing ma- 
chine permitting tests of fabricated objects and 
packages. 

A second laboratory room houses a wood 
preservation plant and dry kiln equipment, in- 
cluding a Henderson jet blower kiln 8x8x18 
feet, with complete recording instruments. The 
wood preservation plant for impregnation of 


wood with creosote, metal salt solutions and 
other materials to retard decay, is designed to 
operate at pressures up to 250 pounds per 
square inch and is provided with two pres- 
sure cylinders. One of these is large enough 
to receive several railroad ties, and a small 
cylinder will be used for experimental speci- 
mens. 

The present equipment gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for instruction and research, and opens 
a field for service on the part of the Ann 
Arbor school to users of wood in the State. 


Tennessee Dealers’ Convention 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 14.—Three days 
of profit for dealers attending the fourth an- 
nual convention and building material exhibit 
of the Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held Feb. 
6, 7 and 8 at the Whittle Springs Hotel, Knox- 
ville, are promised by Secretary J. A. Minnish 
in the final announcement of the program which 
he has just sent out. 

There will be four main business sessions, 
and a great number of topics of interest to the 
dealers will be discussed. These include “Re- 
tailer’s Responsibility to His Community”; 
“Proper Handling of Credits”; “Legislation 
Affecting the Industry”; “Merging Organiza- 
tion Into One Embracing All Furnishers”; “A 
Listing Bureau’s Effect on Millwork Opera- 
tions”; “Computing Costs to Ascertain Selling 
Price”; “Lumber Producers’ Aids to Retail 
Dealers”; “‘Dealers’ Advertising to Get Best 
Results”; “Analysis of Material Turnover”; 
“Home Modernizing and Its Profit to Retail- 
ers,” and “Worthwhile Co-operation Between 
Retail Dealers.” Following the presentation of 
these subjects, dealers are invited to ask ques- 
tions or to express their views on the topic 
just discussed. 

The visiting dealers will be well entertained 
by their brethren of Knoxville, particular ar- 
rangements being made to inspect local points 
of historic interest. The ladies are urged to 
attend with their husbands and will be assured 
of a good time. 





Benefit Association Proves Helpful 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Huttig Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association was held ‘last Wednesday in the 
recreation rooms provided by the Huttig Sash 
& Door Company for its employees. A buffet 
supper was served before the meeting. G. W. 
Simmons, the newly elected president of the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., addressed the meet- 
ing, relating some of his very interesting ex- 
periences while he was in the service of the 
American Red Cross in both France and Russia. 
Mr. Simmons was special commissioner of the 
Red Cross War Council. 

After the address of Mr. Simmons, addi- 
tional service buttons were presented to em- 
ployees. Thirty-seven service pins were given 
to employees who had finished five years of 
continual service with the company, twenty-five 
10-year pins, eleven 15-year pins, six 20-year 
pins, five 25-year pins, and three 35-year pins. 
Following the presentation of the pins the 
annual election of officers of the benefit asso- 
ciation took place. The organization has proved 
very interesting and helpful to the employees, 
who take a keen interest in it. 


Argentine Buyer Wants TX Books 


WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has re- 
ceived from a wholesale lumber importer in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, a request for copies 
in volume of all publications issued by the 
association in connection with the TX drive, for 
distribution to customers in that South Ameri- 
can market. 

This importer expresses confidence that the 
market for American softwoods in Argentina 
is certain to increase greatly. He predicts that 
at least 80,000,000 feet of Douglas fir will be 
imported this year, and that southern pine im- 
ports will reach 200,000,000 feet. 

This request for copies of lumber publica- 
tions of the National association in volume will 
be promptly complied with. 





Bookings Equal Week’s Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBeRMAN] 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 17.—Five hundred and six softwood mills of eight associations 
with normal production of 309,355,000 feet, gave actual production during the week ended Jan. 


12 as 94 percent shipments 87 percent and orders 94 percent of normal production. 
ments were 92 percent and their orders 100 percent of actual production. 


Their ship- 
The week’s figures for 


normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of Normal Actual 

Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association.........-.+++++ 139 74,916,000 65,580,000 62,049,000 69,821,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 191 163,066,000 162,462,000 137,847,000 152,265,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 34 16,027,000 24,153,000 28,023,000 28,361,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 18 10,181,000 12,945,000 17,068,000 15,941,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 7,425,000 6,883,000 6,412,000 8, 111, 000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 74 15,060,000 10,259,000 10,035,000 7,72 24.000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,111,600 4,181,000 5,869,000 5,853,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 28 16,569,000 4,646,000 1,857,000 3,848,000 

Totals, SOLETWOOES ...cccccccevedcvccseve 506 309,355,000 291,109,000 269,160,000 291,924,000 

Harpwoops— : ” : a3 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 427 8,951,000 10,841,000 4,847,000 5,636,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 278+ 50,123,000 38,515,000 36,861,000 32,922 000 

Totals, hardwoods .........cccccccesese 320+ 59,074,000 49,356,000 41,708,000 38,558,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Jan. 


converted to lumber scale. 


Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; 


tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


5, and production is log 


those of Hardwood Insti- 
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Automobiles in the Lumber Business 


We presume that your magazine has given 
the information which we now desire, but the 
writer is unable at the moment to locate it, 
so perhaps you will bear with us to repeat. 

Regarding the motor truck in the retail 
lumber yards in the East, can you tell us the 
most popular make, the most used capacity, 
whether solid or pneumatic tires, flat bottom 
or roller bolster bodies, and whether drivers 
are accompanied by helpers or not? When 
the roller bolster bodies are used, can you tell 
us what make is preferred? 

Our older trucks are of 5-ton capacity on 
solid tires, and our drivers have one helper 
each. We are under the impression that the 
present tendency is toward trucks of 2- to 
3-ton capacity on pneumatic tires and driven 
without helpers. Any information you can 
furnish will be very much appreciated.— 
INquIRY No. 2,245. 

{This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
concern in Connecticut. Figures supplied by 
R. L. Polk & Co., Inc., and published by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
covering the year 1925 indicate that there were 
90,144 motor trucks used in the lumber indus- 
try, but of this total 23,736 were not classified 
as to size. Of the automobiles classified as to 
size, the figures show that there were 15,720 of 
21%4-tons and over; 59,682 of 1-ton and over; 
30,440 over 1-ton and 29,242 of 1-ton. There 
were also 6,726 under 1-ton. 

As already suggested, the original figures 
covered a distribution of only 1,321,130 motor 
trucks out of a total of 2,441,709 registered and 
used in all industries. This means, of course, 
that only about 50 percent of the total number 
of trucks in use were covered in the figures. 
For that reason it is assumed that the figures 
given in the table for the lumber industry bear 
the same ratio to the total number used in that 
industry that the total of the table bears to the 
total automobiles used in all industries. 

The trend in truck use, it is believed, is 
definitely toward smaller capacity, or at any 
rate the trend is certainly toward the use of 
smaller trucks to supplement the larger trucks. 
It is believed also that more of the heavy 
duty pneumatic tires are being used on trucks 
in the lumber industry than formerly. The 
smaller trucks, of course, are operated by one 
man without a helper. While no definite infor- 
mation regarding the number of the different 
kinds of roller bodies or bolsters used is avail- 
able, it is known that on the larger trucks 
especially the roller bolsters are widely used. 
—Epiror. ] 


Lien Law and Complete House Sale 


Does a claim for a mechanic’s lien for ma- 
terial furnished become a prior claim to a 
first mortgage recorded before the material 
was furnished on the building? 

It is my understanding that it does become 
a prior claim and that owners of first mort- 
gages have in many cases paid the claim for 
lien rather than have a suit to determine the 
validity of the claim. However, it is my 
understanding that it would be rather hard to 
collect such a claim if the material furnished 
did not improve the property as much or more 
than the material claim on which lien was 
asked. 

What success are lumber dealers meeting 
with in selling completed homes, either 
through contractors or on contracts taken di- 
rect? How seriously do such sales affect the 
sale of lumber and materials direct to con- 
tractors and realtor home builders? 

It is my thought that we shall have to ap- 
proach direct selling with a very considerable 
caution for the reason that it may be very 
vigorously fought by the organized realtor 
home builder and the organized contractors. 
—INnQuirY No. 2,244. 


[These questions are asked by the president 
of an Illinois retail lumber concern. Section 
16 of the Illinois Mechanic’s Lien Law provides 
that no incumbrance upon land created before 


or after the making of the contract for the 
sale of materials shall operate on the build- 
ing erected or the material furnished until a 
lien in favor of the person furnishing the work 
and the material for the building has been 
satisfied and that where such incumbrances are 
involved, the jury and the court shall appor- 
tion the proceeds in occordance with the rights 
of the parties. 


The second question asked by this inquirer 
will be answered of course differently by dif- 
ferent dealers. In some communities where 
the lumber dealer is able to work hand in 
hand with enterprising contractors, he is con- 
tent to leave the matter of building in their 
hands. In some cases, however, where there is 
lack of enterprise in pushing the sale of build- 
ing materials or buildings, the lumberman may 
feel that his own interests require that he sell 
the completed structure in order to realize on 
his own efforts and expenditures in pushing 
the sale of lumber and other building mate- 
rials. In other words, unless his own adver- 
tising and sales promotion work results in 
bringing trade to his own yard, he can hardly 
afford to continue them. Much of the best 
advertising nowadays is designed to create a 
favorable attitude toward building, and it re- 
quires following up and personal salesmanship 
in order to clinch sales. Of course when a 
favorable attitude has been created, whether 
through the efforts of the lumberman or 
through the efforts of the contractor, it oper- 
ates in favor of the person who actually fol- 
lows up a lead and sells the bill. This may 
mean that the contractor who did no adver- 
tising and made no special effort to push the 
sale, nevertheless got the order and then secured 
the material elsewhere than from the lumber- 


man who actually did the preliminary sales 
work. 

There are no doubt difficulties and dangers 
involved as this correspondent suggests, and a 
change of policy of this kind will have to be 
brought about gradually if at all and with the 
proper consideration of the interests and rights 
of all parties concerned.—Epror. | 


Timbers of Famous English Bridge 


EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have 
recently received from England a book entitled 
“Caversham Bridge” which contains a history 
of the bridge which was built early in the 
13th century to connect Reading Abbey with 
Caversham and was a means of communication 
between Oxford and Winchester. 

The bridge was notable as having a chapel 
for prayers and for collection of tolls. War- 
wick, “the king maker” courted his bride at 
Caversham. Charles I just before his execu- 
tion passed over the bridge and it was at 
Caversham Abbey that Cromwell lived while 
laying siege to the town of Reading. 

It is recorded that after the dissolution of 
the monasteries the bridge fell into disrepair, 
Queen Elizabeth in 1559 gave a charter to the 
town of Reading and with it a permit to cut 
fifty “tymber oaks” to be used in the repair of 
the bridge. There is but little doubt that the 
lumber cut from these oaks was part of that 
my father purchased in the year 1868 when 
the bridge was replaced by an iron structure 
which many American tourists must have 
passed under on their trips from London to 
Oxford. 

My father’s sawmill (the first in Reading), 
lumber yards and barge building sheds were 
east of the south approach to the bridge. 
Some of the timber referred to he sold to a 
local firm of contractors who used it for in- 
terior finish and to build the heavy front 
doors of the London and Counties Bank.— 
E. A. TALBotT, Chicago, III. 
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A tidal wave of kanucks in| dreds of sawmills scattered all 


search of work in the pineries 
has struck Saginaw City, Mich. 


The Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick Co.’s cut for the sea- 
son just closed amounts to 33,- 
443,874 feet of lumber and 
7,804,683 lath. 


Knapp, Stout & Co., at their 
mills in Menominee and Downs- 
ville, Wis., during the season 
just closed turned out 44,147,- 
935 feet of lumber, 21,913,000 | 
shingles, 5,837,000 lath, and | 
388,830 pickets and cabbage 
crates. 








eee 
Williamsport lumbermen are | 
just now indulging in their old 
and well used cry of “short 
stock,” “timber getting scarce,” 
“high prices in the spring” and | 
such like expressions, yet no | 
one has ever been able to see 
the point. The great trouble 
with this region is that too 
many men were born with the 
idea that Williamsport was the 
only place on this terrestrial 
footstool, and not enough of 
them have ever learned the 





contrary. They do not seem 
to consider that there are hun- 


around this blessed burrough, 
and all of them manufacturing 
more or less white pine lumber. 
— Williamsport, Pa.  corre- 
spondence. 

> @ © 


They are making furniture 
in England of glass, which it 
is claimed is more durable than 
wood, is very cheap and can be 
worked into beautiful forms. 


*e se 


It would seem to be carrying 
coals to Newcastle to send 
American pine lumber to 
Sweden, but from the follow- 
ing letter which appeared re- 
cently in a New York paper, it 
apears that such a thing is by 
no means commercially impos- 
sible. The communication is 
from Mr. Carl G. Palm, of 
Stockholm: “I should feel 
obliged if you would inform me 
of a first class exporting house 
for masts, etc. We have cer- 
tainly very extensive woods in 
this country, but owing to the 
severe climate the trees do not 
grow as big as are required for 
the use of large vessels. Know- 
ing the scarcity on our largest 
wharfs for such masts, I think 





they will find a good market. 
A friend of mine having char- 
tered a sailing vessel for goods 
to be shipped in March next 
from your place, I suggest that 
some masts be placed on deck 
of the same at a low rate of 
freight just as a trial.” 


The American consul at Bor- 
deaux, in speaking of the coop- 
ering industry of that great 
wine barreling district, says 
that there are 700 copper shops, 
of which 150 are in Bordeaux— 
in the department of _ the 
Gironde, employing about 4,000 
workmen. The staves come 
from the Baltic and the Adri- 
atic. A few come from the 
United States and were any 
efforts made to prepare these 
to suit the French establish- 
ments, no doubt large sales 
might be made there. Objec- 
tions are made to American 
staves because of their thick- 
ness and the bungling manner 
in which they are split. It is 
alleged that it takes a third 
longer time for a French work 
man to prepare an American 
stave than it does to prepare 
one from the Adriatic. 
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Southern Pine Mills Book Large Volume of Orders 


Bookings of the southern pine mills made an excellent 
showing in the week ended Jan. 11, the average per mill 
having heen larger than for any week since that ended 
Noy. 23. Total orders were 6.5 percent above the produc- 
tion, which was at about the same level as during the fall 
months, and 12.5 percent below the 3-year average. Ship- 
ments are at about the same rate as in December, but some 
delays in loading have resulted from the unfavorable 
weather in producing sections, and they were almost 5.5 
percent under the output. Files of unfilled orders have 
been increased to about 1,330,000 feet a unit of 1,750,000 
feet monthly capacity, so that the mills are in very good 
position for the start of the new season. Southern demand 
has been active, but apparently there is strong competi- 
tion from fir in the Southwest. The Atlantic coast is said 
to be in the market for future delivery. Middle West 
retailers have been sending in a good inquiry, but their 
own sales have been greatly retarded by snow and cold, 
and they tend to defer buying and to have their shipments 
postponed. Industrial items have been in somewhat larger 
demand than yard stock. A good deal of car material is 
being bought, and foreign trade has been active. Larger 
mills appear to be holding their prices very firmly, but it 
is said that smaller mills have been shading their quota- 
tions a little. Production at these small plants, however, 
is low, on account of the roads being in very poor condi- 
tion, and their sales are unlikely to affect the general 
market. Prices as a whole have a very strong undertone. 


Redwood and Cypress Mills Report Good Bookings 


Production of California redwood, which had declined to 
29 percent of normal in the last week of 1928, increased 
to 85 percent of normal the following week. Orders made 
a rather good showing, and exceeded the cut by 9 percent. 
As shipments were 1 percent less than the cut, there was 
a small increase in stocks and a good sized addition to files 
of unfilled orders, but these remain small. [Eastern busi- 
ness is well maintained, and there are some large orders 
being placed for export. Northern California trade is 
somewhat inactive, but that part of the State is making a 
much better showing than the southern part, where busi- 
ness recently has been light. 

Southern cypress mills report that they have heavy 
orders for tank and special cutting, and could hardly under- 
take to deliver much more of this stock for spring require- 
ments. There is also a good call for lower grades, and 
wide C finish is said to be quite scarce, but demand for 
uppers is dull. Stocks of the mills are somewhat depleted, 
and they are operating actively. 


Western Pine Quotations Show Advancing Tendency 


3usiness in western pines, both Inland Empire and Cali- 
fornia, appears to be picking up a good deal. Production 
in both regions is, of course, considerably curtailed during 
the winter, and during the two weeks ended Jan. 12 the 
total bookings of Inland Empire and California pine ex- 
ceeded the output by 22 percent. General reports agree 
that the shortage of all western pine stocks is giving prices 
a very firm undertone. All buyers seem to be convinced 
that quotations will remain firm, but so far the industrial 
users have been placing more business than the retailers. 

Production of Inland Empire pines during the two weeks 
was 25 percent in excess of the output, while shipments 
were 16.5 percent in excess of it, so that while mill stocks 
are being further reduced, a good order file is being built 


up. The most active demand is for 5/4 shop in Pondosa, 
which is scarce. There is also a shortage reported in No. 
3, 1x8-inch and No. 2, 1x12-inch Pondosa boards. Prices 
seem to be stiffening. ‘In the week ended Jan. 9, nearly 
half a million feet of boards sold at an average of $20.76, 
which is better than the 1928 high, and a small sale of 
5&6/4 No. 1 Pondosa shop made an average of $39.58, 
which is considerably above the 1928 top price. 

California pine mills during the two weeks ended Jan. 12 
booked orders 17 percent in excess of their cut, and ship- 
ments exceeded the orders. The mills have good order 
files, as December booking exceeded the cut by 16 percent. 
No. 1 shop, 5/4 by all widths, during the period ended Jan. 
9 sold at $40.40, above the average for the second half of 
1928; and No. 3 clear, 4/4 by all widths, at $43.20, showed 
recovery from recent lows. 


West Coast Output Curtailed; Prices Firmly Held 


Production at West Coast mills has shown some in- 
crease since the holiday period. In the week ended Jan. 
12, the output of 229 mills amounted to 179,393,000 feet, 
which was 27 percent less than their capacity. A com- 
parison which indicates curtailment this year is that be- 
tween the average for the first two weeks of 1928 and 1929, 
the 1929 cut of 249 mills being 20 percent less than in 1928. 
But 105 identical mills report that their cut for the two 
weeks of 1929 was one-tenth of one percent larger than in 
1928. The mills appear to realize very clearly that market 
recovery in 1928 was prevented by the accumulation of a 
surplus during the early part of the year. Bookings dur- 
ing the week were 15.7 percent below actual production, 
but shipments were only 3.7 percent under it, according 
to reports of 192 mills. ‘here is very little accumulation 
indicated here, but a thinning down of order files. Reports 
on distribution by 190 mills indicate that rail business is 
slow, as rail orders amounted to only 38 percent of the 
total bookings for the week, while domestic cargo business 
made 43 percent, and export business 13 percent. Actual 
sales for the period ended Jan. 7 have been at practically 
the same averages as in the preceding week, but some 
sellers have been able to secure advances on both common 
items and uppers. The belief is quite general that produc- 
tion this year will be so controlled as to avoid any depres- 
sion in values, and if this confidence is maintained there 
should be a large increase in orders in the next few weeks. 


Hardwood Trade Slow but Mills Foresee Larger Demand 


During the iast couple of weeks, hardwood orders have 
been running below production, and trade has tended to 
be disappointing to the mills. They see good reason for 
encouragement, however, in the inquiry, and in the general 
outlook for the principal consuming industries. Some large 
inquiries have been put out by automobile manufacturers, 
and it is believed that wholesalers have some good orders 
that will soon be passed on to the mills. Furniture makers 
will be busy with their January shows for a while, but 
show confidence in good results. Their stocks of rough 
hardwood are low. Demand from millwork and flooring 
manufacturers is seasonably slow, but they are purchasing 
some hardwood. They feel no necessity for buying until 
nearer spring, but reports indicate that they are open to 
offers of slight concessions. Northern hardwood mills are 
holding very firmly to their lists. Southern producers have 
depleted stocks, and are not in a mood to shade prices. 
Buyers as a rule have small and broken assortments, and 
show an inclination to round them out at present levels, 
so that an early gain in market activity is predicted. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47 ; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 86 
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Cedar Lined Closets Add Value to Home 


Lumberman House Plan No. 164 


American 


In presenting herewith No. 164 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN series of house plans, 
an innovation is incorporated in the descrip- 
tive material, in the way of data and sug- 
gestions for lining the three bedroom closets 
with cedar, thus rendering them moth-proof, 
as well as for providing additional moth- 
proofed storage space in the 


56 feet %-inch quarter-round 

One 11-inch 8-foot shelf 

Middle bedroom closet—size 2x6x8 feet 
200 feet *%-inch closet lining 

64 feet 53-inch quarter-round 

One 1l-inch 8-foot shelf 


Back bedroom closet—size 2x5x8 feet 





attic. It is believed that, be- 
cause of the practical value | 
and great popularity of cedar- 
lined closets and other moth- 
proof storage space for gar- all 
ments, these suggestions will 

be appreciated, as they include 
accurate information as to 
amount of cedar lining re- 
quired for finishing closets of 

the sizes shown in the plans. bo 

The house itself is a six- 
room bungalow that should 
“fill the eye” of the buyer de- 
siring a compact yet roomy 
dwelling of this type. It has 
three bedrooms, all on the 
same side of the house, while 
the other side is devoted to a 
commodious living room, din- 
ing room and kitchen. A 
porch across the front end of 
the house adds to its homey 
appearance. The three bed- 
rooms and the bathroom all 
open off a common passage 
or hallway. 

Working drawings of this 
house plan, together with 
specifications (but not em- 
bodying detailed plans or 
specifications for cedar-lining 
the closets) may be obtained 
from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at $3.50 a set. Electro- 








type of the house, made four 
inches wide for use in news- 
paper advertising, will be supplied at $2.75; 
cuts of floor plans, $1.65 each. 

The amount of cedar lining, quarter-round 
and shelving required for each of the three 
bedrcom closets is as follows: 

Front bedroom closet—size 2x4x8 feet 
152 feet %-inch closet lining 
POAC H ween FLOOR 
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First floor plan 





172 feet %-inch closet lining 
60 feet %-inch quarter-round 
One 11-inch 8-foot shelf 


It will be observed from the second floor 
plan that there is considerable storage space 
left in the attic, and it is suggested that a 
storage closet might be built there, lined with 
cedar, that would give very valuable service, 
because it would provide ample storage space 
for clothing, woolens etc 

It is generally desirable to take seasonal gar- 
ments out of the bedroom closets when they 
are not in use, in order to provide space for 
other garments that are needed every day, and 
it is during such period of storage that the 
greatest amount of moth damage is sustained. 
Therefore a protection against moths during 
such storage period is even more desirable than 
during the time the garments are actually be- 
ing worn every day. 

It is suggested that such a storage closet 
might well be built in the space shown for 
storage, which is entered from the children’s 
play room. 


The roof of the wall at the point where the ° 


door enters is about five feet from the floor, 
so the storage space should not be made much 
deeper than about three feet for convenient 
use. A storage room three feet deep and 
eight feet long would call for the following 
material : 

230 feet %-inch closet lining 

62 lineal feet %-inch quarter-round 

Three 11-inch 6-foot shelves 


A hanger rod could run the entire 8-foot 
length of the back side. By changing the 
door so that it would be right in the corner, 
more shelving space beyond the door could be 
provided. Every clothes and linen closet in the 


home should be lined with cedar, and it is no 
great task to sell the thrifty housewife on the 
idea by calling to her attention the complete 
protection thus afforded the family’s wardrobe. 

No paint or varnish or other finish should be 
used on the cedar. The lining in its natural 
state is necessary, inasmuch as the aroma so 












deadly to insect life and agreeable to human 
nostrils is exuded from the oil of cedarwood 
contained in the wood. It is important to note 
that this oil is present only in the red heart 
wood, the white wood consequently giving 
off no aroma and being valueless as a moth 
deterrent. 
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Second floor plan 
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An “Aggie” Plans His Future 


A Student of Farm Economics Writes His Mother 


Mother, my Dear— 

Your letter was waiting for me when I got back from 
Old Tommy’s lecture on farm-house design. I’m a right 
happy boy. I knew you'd like Ruth, but it’s good to be 
told so in your own jolly way. Of course I wanted you 
and father to see her, and it pleased me no end that you 
invited her for the last week of the university holidays. 
You and father could well have had some doubts of a 
city girl who has spent half her life in travel and who 
plans, almost as soon as she is graduated from the univer- 
sity, to become a farmer’s wife. It sounds phoney. Of 
course it makes me feel good that you like her as well as 
she likes you. And that’s a lot. 

I like your telling me that Ruth must be spared the 
rough end of farm life. We're husky youngsters, and we 
know that plenty of work is going to be our portion. But 
I don’t want to do with my hands, and certainly not with 
Ruth’s, the things that can be done better and more cheaply 
with equipment and intelligent management. I hope that 
my going to agricultural college has taught me how. 

We had a queer little experience driving back to the 
university. We picked up Jack, my room mate, at the 
old farm where he grew up and where his brother Charlie 
is now living. Jack has nothing to say when I ask him 
why he is so determined never to farm. I think that now 
I know part of the reason. At least, the hour we spent 
on this farm gave us, and especially Ruth, something to 
think about. 

The house, which probably was a community show 
place fifty years ago, is pretty large; nine or ten rooms. 
Most of them are shut up for the winter. The family of 
two grown-ups and two children spend the winter in three 
or four rooms. I didn’t ask about it, of course, but Charlie 
said something about its. saving fuel. I noticed that the 
snow on the kitchen roof, all except on the eaves, was 
melted; so a lot of heat must escape in that direction. A 
lot more must get out through the shaky windows. A roll 
of rag carpet against the bottom of the outside door checked 
a little of the draft. Madge and the children have bad 
colds, which they’ve had all winter. 

Jack talked a little about the house, later on. He shiv- 
ered over the childish horror he had of going through icy, 
unused rooms and getting into bed in the quaking cold of 
a remote bedroom. He mentioned some other things. The 
well is a hundred feet from the kitchen, and the coal house 
is nearly as far away. ‘The cistern has no pump at all, 
and wash water is dipped up with a pail and rope. The 
washing is done on a partly inclosed side porch, or, in 
the worst weather, in a steamy kitchen which is also a 
dining room. This may explain the persistent colds. 

I strolled around, looking at the stock. Everywhere I 
saw sorry makeshifts; stock so poorly sheltered that feed 
is wasted merely in keeping the animals warm; grain spoil- 
ing is bad storage; machinery in snowdrifts; corn cribs lo- 
cated far from feeding places; work made unnecessarily 
hard because no imagination has been used in designing 
and locating buildings. 

Madge tries to save by helping Charlie do chores and 
by doing some field work. I’m sure that a little informa- 


tion which the university would gladly give away, plus a 
few hundred dollars, would make the barn plant efficient 
enough so that Madge wouldn’t have to do outside work. 





Figured in this way, her work saves them money at the 
rate of about a cent an hour; and what a ghastly lot it 
costs them in home life and comfort! 

They burn as much coal 
as anybody, and _ have 
three rooms poorly heated. 
They feed as much grain 
to their stock and get less 
returns. ‘They work hard- 
er and get less profit from 
their work. Both of them 
are high school graduates, 
but I didn’t see a book or 
a magazine in the house. 
They suffer all this hard- 
ship and forego social and 
mental pleasures. Their 
reward is living in dingy 
and wretched quarters of 
which they are vaguely 
ashamed. 

I'd feel terribly blue if 
I thought this was a neces- 
sary part of farming. But 
I’ve checked over too many successful farms, big and lit- 
tle, to believe that it is. I’m sure that well planned and 
well built buildings cost no more to maintain, and represent 
but little larger investment, than do these makeshifts. I 
believe they easily pay their way in conserving feed and 
saving labor. And a decent house pays, too. 

So I want to talk about us. First, I’m not going to 
Europe this summer. Now listen. I know I’ve dreamed 
over this European farm tour, and I’ve saved the neces- 
sary money out of the generous allowance you've given 
me. But I want even more to be on the job, out there on 
the Buckhorn township farm. 

There’s the house you and father are planning to build 
for us. If you do it on your own, it'll be bigger and more 
splendiferous than we want. I know you of old. We 
have our own plan; a real farm house, designed for effi- 
ciency and comfort and good living. Old Tommy has 
approved it and wants to put it into the bulletin. It is 
compact, easy to heat, full of sunlight, saving in steps and 
stamped with quiet dignity. Along with it we've planned 
the lawn and the walks. Think how few farm houses have 
walks to keep the woman of the house out of the mud! 
Ruth has added some touches that make it distinctly ours. 

Then there are the barn and other buildings. I know 
just about the kind of farming I want to do and the kind 
of buildings I'll need. I’ve seen too many farms where 
buildings and work go together as badly as a night shirt 
and a plug hat. I’m pretty sure some of the old buildings 
father plans to tear down can be remodeled. 

We'll be coming home again soon, with a roll of blue- 
prints. See if you can’t find in them something of our 
dreams. I hope to win my share of the lucre of this present 
world; but as a young fellow much in love I look forward 
to winning a hatful of the gold of family life. You and 
father gathered both kinds when you farmed, and we're 
going to see if we can’t do it too. 

Your young hopeful, 
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Realm of the Retailer 


The Realm Visits Historic 
Towns of the Old West 


Old-Time “Jayhawk” Stories — Remodeled Office Aids in 


Making Paint Sales—T he Perennial Problem of 
‘City and Country Delivery 


When this department drove into Abilene, 
Kan., we began recalling some stories of the 
early rough and tumble history of the plains. 
This western country has developed some- 
thing of a folklore around its early heroes 
and border ruffians; a lore as picturesque as 
the old accounts of Robin Hood and quite as 
remote from the modern life of Kansas. 

During the frontier days a rough tide 
flowed over the plains for a brief period and 
quickly disappeared; to be followed by the 
settlers who came to develop farms and 
cities. The early period had essentially no 
connection with the later development. The 
border ruffian, the blackleg and the gambler 
had no abiding city. They had no connec- 
tion with the soil and no desire to develop 
natural resources. They went as quickly as 
they came and left no trace except for these 
stories and for a few picturesque names. 
One of these names is “Jayhawk.” 


“Jayhawk” as a Kansas Name 


Since the State university football team 
adopted the name it has been applied to 
about everything associated with the Sun- 
flower State; hotels, magazines, corporations 
and the like. But in the early days “Jay- 
hawk” was not a name which a peaceable 
citizen coveted. Originally it meant, no one 
quite knows why, a border ruffian who 
preyed on peaceable citizens. The jayhawk- 
ers flourished before and during the Civil 
War. They came and went; and nothing 
remains of them except the picturesque 
name. 

Abilene is now an attractive little city, 
showing abundant signs of vigorous com- 


and the adventure magazines. In those days 
Wild Bill Hickok was appointed marshal. 
It was a time when a peace officer was not 
and could not be a peaceable man. Former 
marshals had been chased out or had re- 
tired feet first to Boot Hill. But Bill had 
served a long apprenticeship in the use of 
firearms for lethal purposes; so he pacified 
the town by the simple method of knocking 
off every man who appeared to need this 
service. A writer in the Jayhawk, a new 
Kansas magazine, states that there was a 
well in the center of town in which the 
marshal deposited his handiwork when he 
felt obliged to terminate the career of a 
prominent cut-throat or blackleg. By the 
time the well got rather full of prominent 
citizens the survivors changed their ideas 
of personal liberty or else moved to towns 
where marshals didn’t shoot first and ask 
questions later. Wild Bill enjoyed an ex- 
tensive career of homicide in the interests 
of law and order, but finally he himself came 
to a violent end in Deadwood. 

So much for ancient history. The cas- 
ual visitor would never guess that the 
little city had such a story in the days 
beyond recall, and we guess that many 
of the local citizens don’t even know about 
it. It belongs in another era. 


Selling a Group of Farm Buildings 


John W. Asling said that business was 
thriving. He was on the point of driv- 
ing out into the country to sell a group 
of farm buildings to a farmer who had 
suffered loss by fire. Farm trade is im- 
portant to Abilene, of course, though the 

city itself offers con- 











Office building Ramey Bros., Manhattan, Kan. Special salesrooms| 
permit attractive displays of merchandise 


mercial life. But in the old days for a brief 
period it shared with Hays City and Dead- 
wood and a number of other frontier points 
a reputation for that kind of violence which 
now survives only in the western movies 


siderable market, 
This is in the part of 
Kansas where wheat 
and corn overlap. The 
corn crop of 1928 was 
unusually good, and 
that means an_  in- 
crease in hog produc- 
tion with a _ corre- 
sponding market for 
hog houses. Just next 
to Mr. Asling’s yard 
is the shop of a car- 
penter and handy 
man; and in the As- 
ling office was a hand- 
some desk, with some 
stationery and filing 
cupboards that had 
been bui lt by this 
wood artist. We are quite sure that these 
articles serve a certain advertising purpose 
for the carpenter; for customers are sure 
to see them and to think of articles that 
they could have made to good advantage. 
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New colonial office, Griffith Lumber 
Co., Manhattan, Kan. 


At the United Kruger yard we missed the 
manager. This is a big yard that has long 
done business here. Its plant is on the rail- 
road, just a step from the business center 
of town. The Badger Lumber & Coal Co. 
and the Central Lumber Co. operate yards 
in Abilene, also. 

Driving eastward from Abilene we passed 
through the military reservation of Fort 
Riley; a big army post that figured largely 
in the old Indian days and also as a train- 
ing camp during the World War. The old 
territorial capital was located here, and the 
capitol building is still standing. It fell 
into decay; but the Union Pacific appro- 
priated money to repair it and make it into 
a memorial of the early history. I believe 
a historical society now has it in charge. 


Home of a Famous Farm College 


Manhattan, Kan., is the home of the State 
college of agriculture, and it was from this 
institution that Secretary Jardine came 
when he took over the agricultural post in 
the President’s cabinet. Kansas people are 
very proud of this big school, and of course 
this pride is especially high among Man- 
hattan people. All this part of Kansas is 
underlaid with a good quality of building 
stone, and they tell me that a number of the 
college buildings have been built of the stone 
quarried on the spot. At least one or two 
have been constructed of the stone dug out 
in excavating for the basement. 

S. S. Parker, of the Lambert Lumber Co., 
tells us that this is something of a ranch 
country and that conséquently the farm trade 
is not extensive. Many of the ranch families 
live in Manhattan and do not improve their 
ranches extensively. And even when they 
do, the acreage of a ranch is so large that 
not many groups of buildings are called for 
in any given area. Near the city, on the 
bottom lands, truck farming is followed ex- 
tensively; but these farms don’t require 
much improvement. The yards are glad to 
have this country business but don’t depend 
upon it for the bulk of their trade. Every- 
where through central Kansas a person sees 
Kaffir and cane; dependable dry-weather 
crops. Most farmers raise these things as 
insurance of feed; but they raise quite a bit 
of corn, too. The corn area of the State, 
however, lies farther east. Hogs follow the 
corn crop, for the two go together like ham 
and eggs or like a darky and a watermelon. 

The head office of the Golden Belt Lumber 
Co. is located here in Manhattan. We missed 
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seeing Mr. Berry, of whom mention has been 
made in earlier articles. He was an im- 
portant factor in the Border-Line meeting 
held at Belleville. He is a director of the 
Southwestern association and was away at- 
tending a directors’ meeting. 


Home, Also of a Famous Line Yard 


We met J. H. Monahan in the Golden Belt 
office, a retail executive well known in Kan- 
sas. This company has twelve yards, most of 
which are located farther west in the great 
wheat country; hence the _ corporation’s 
name. The sheds of this yard are of the well 
known Foster type, mentioned earlier in this 
department; a type which seems to have 
been widely followed in Kansas. 

The Griffith Lumber Co. has a new plant. 
It is a concern that has been doing business 
in Manhattan for a good many years; but it 
began as a coal company and has but re- 
cently added the lumber department. The 
office is Georgian colonial in architecture; a 
very attractive building. Apparently this 
architectural form, developed as it has been 
through so long a period of American his- 
tory, fits in almost any part of the country 
except possibly in the hot, semi-desert coun- 
try where Spanish houses are the rule. T. J. 
Griffith, to whom we talked, said business 
had been good in the late summer, but had 
slacked off a little at the time of our visit. 

H. S. Ramey, of Ramey Bros., told us he 


making an additional charge for country de- 
livery. The material has to be loaded and 
unloaded anyway, and the extra distance 
traveled is compensated for by the larger 
loads. If we make five trips one mile in 
town and can take the same amount at one 
load five miles into the country, we’re com- 
ing out even. 


“But delivering is something to be 
watched; it isn’t much to the point to be 
hard boiled about country deliveries when 
we haul countless jag loads to town cus- 
tomers. We'd like to find a workable way 
to assure ourselves of coming out even on 
our deliveries, both in town and in the 
country. It seems impossible to establish 
a charge system unless all the yards in the 
sales territory go onto the same basis; and 
it seems to be true that even a uniform 
scale of charges, with all the yards follow- 
ing it, is irritating to customers. There’s no 
way of checking up, I suppose, but it rather 
seems that a charge system stops a good 
many sales. A person sees a little repair 
that needs doing; but he reflects that he’d 
have to pay a delivery charge to get his few 
boards hauled, so he puts it off. He tells 
himself that some time when he’s down 
near the yard with the car he’ll have the 
stuff cut to length and haul it home, him- 
self. The result is that he lets it go in- 
definitely. These jag sales amount to quite 
a volume in the course of a year. There’s 





dealers knew they were losing money on 
part of their sales. 


“Knowing Delivery Losses Doesn’t 
Correct Them” 


“But knowing these things doesn’t settle 
them. We’re confronted with an established 
custom, and I’ve never found a practical 
way to make each job pay its exact share 
of this. cost without discouraging trade or 
making individual customers feel that they 
were being stuck with an unfair charge. 
It’s one of the persistent leaks of retailing. 
and I’d be glad if a sound and practical way 
could be found to plug it up.” 

This department once heard an executive 
of the Wanamaker store of Philadelphia de- 
scribe the troubles he had with mounting 
delivery costs and especially with the item 
of returned goods. A lady would buy a pair 
of stockings, decide she didn’t want them 
and telephone the store to call for them. 
Items like this amounted in the course of a 
year to scores of thousands of dollars. The 
store decided that while it must continue to 
deliver, it must also find a way of reducing 
this cost. It formulated and advertised 
some rules on the matter. But naturally 
many people who had been accustomed 
to the old service didn’t notice the ads or 
decided the rules didn’t mean anything. It 
was a delicate situation; for competition is 
always sharp, and a very small thing will 











Office building of the Burgner, Bowman, Matthews Lumber Co., 
Manhattan, Kan. The company maintains an imposing warehouse 


has been a subscriber to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN for 21 years. Two years ago the 
company remodeled the office, and it is now 
a fine looking and convenient sales plant. 
We were especially interested in the expe- 
rience Mr. Ramey has had with his paint 
department. Prior to the remodeling of the 
office, the paint and hardware departments 
were not directly connected with the office. 
They were storage rooms; and when a sale 
was made a yard man was sent around to 
the door opening into the yard to get what 
was wanted. At present the paint and hard- 
ware departments are connected with the 
office by French doors, and they are ar- 
ranged “as sales rooms. The result upon 
sales has been astonishing. When people 
can see the stock, they’ll buy; and the physi- 
cal arrangement of the office is such that 
customers find themselves going into these 
sales rooms quite naturally. 


About Country Delivery 


“We do some delivering tc the country,” 
Mr. Ramey said, “and under reasonable con- 
ditions we are willing to offer this service 
without additional charge. So long as we 
deliver without charge in town and set our 
prices to cover the cost, we don’t feel like 








no competitive bidding on them, and they’re 
likely to be cash sales. So a person won- 
ders if the loss of full-profit trade wouldn’t 
go a long way to neutralize the benefit of 
cartage charges. 


“This works, of course, only in town. 
We’re careful not to accept orders for coun- 
try delivery except in full loads. If we 
started in to haul a bundle of lath or a cellar 
sash out into the country we’d be in bad 
shape; so we don’t do it. 


“IT agree with dealers who think that de- 
liveries make a hard problem. It’s a hard 
expense to spread over sales in a fair way. 
Delivering got started in a haphazard way. 
In the horse and wagon days, when a yard 
had to have teams to get stock from cars to 
the shed, it was easy to tell a good cus- 
tomer that his purchases would be hauled 
out when the teams were not busy. Town 
customers didn’t have any .way of making 
their own deliveries, and trucking com- 
panies usually didn’t have equipment fitted 
to hauling long lengths. So the idea grew 


that the yard would haul lumber to the job 


as part of the service paid for by the pur- 
chase price of the goods. This took no ac- 
count of the fact that the delivering cost 
varied. widely: between jobs. So the first thing 


Sheds of Golden Belt Lumber Co. at Manhattan, Kan., head yard of 


line of twelve yards 


serve to turn customers to competing stores. 
So this great company with its thousands 
of customers started in with the patient and 
expensive business of re-educating their cus- 
tomers without offending them. Minor ex- 
ecutives undertook the seemingly hopeless 
task of calling for returned goods. They 
would explain the rules in person in a 
friendly way. Then they would say that 
since they were there, they’d of course take 
the article back. Naturally the cost of de- 
livery, or rather of collecting returned goods, 
mounted sharply for a time. But in the 
course of weeks and months these calls bore 
fruit, and eventually this overhead charge 
was materially reduced. 


The Patient Task of Customer 
Education 


We mention this incident not to suggest 
that it can be taken over directly, for that 
sort of problem is a minor one in the lumber 
business; but rather to suggest that the 
whole matter of educating customers in re- 
gard to service is a difficult one that must 
be attacked not only with sound policies 
but also with endless patience. It would 
seem that if a great department store found 
it worth while to go to this expense and 
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trouble to inform its vast swarm of cus- 
tomers and could find no more direct way of 
doing it, the lumber industry must expect 
to exercise at least a fraction of the same 
sort of planning and courteous information 
in overcoming its own delivery troubles. 
Apparently there is no royal road. 

In the Ramey office we met W. H. Emer- 
son, who used to be a salesman covering 
this territory. Mrs. Emerson is also em- 
ployed in the office. 

In the Burgner, Bowman, Matthews yard 
we met R. Heverlin. The warehouse of this 
company is an imposing and handsome affair. 
The office is ceiled with an insulation board, 
beveled and applied in panel patterns. Mr. 
Heverlin said the salesman for the material 
had come down to the yard, measured, cut 
and applied the material as a permanent ad- 
vertisement of his goods. It has already 


proved to Mr. Heverlin’s satisfaction that 
insulation improves the heating qualities of 
the room. He said that the company has 
sold quite an amount of insulation and that 
without doubt the display actually in place 
has aided in making these sales. 


MINIATURE HOME CONTEST 


Grade and High ‘School Pupils to Compete 
for Prizes Totaling $200 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—All pupils in 
the Marion County grade and high schools 
will have an opportunity to compete for prizes 
totaling about $200 in a miniature model house 
contest. The contest will be conducted in con- 
nection with the annual Home Show to be held 
at the Indiana State Fair Grounds April 3 to 
14. Models entered in the contest will be ex- 
hibited at the Home Show, to which each con- 


testant will be given a free ticket. 

Contestants will receive a sheet of instruc- 
tions, on which are printed complete sketches, 
which when cut out may be pasted together to 
form a model house of cardboard, approxi- 
mately six inches high. The contestant may 
arrange the parts in any design he desires, draw 
in the doors and windows, decorate the house 
to represent frame, brick, stucco or any other 
type of construction, mount it on a baseboard 
representing a lot and landscape it with minia- 
ture trees, shrubbery, walks and the like. 

The contestants will be divided into two 
classes, one for grade school and one for high 
school pupils. Prizes for each class will be 
given. 

A building line must be established not 
closer than eight inches from the front of the 
baseboard. The Home Show, at the discretion 
of the judges appointed, reserves the right to 
eliminate any entries and to retain any or all 
entries. 


Handling Trade-Marked Quality Lumber Proves 


Winning Merchandising 


Paxton, Ill., is a typical small city in the 
center of the corn belt, where farm trade is an 
important feature. This fact adds interest to 
a story of the activity of a lumber dealer who 
has dispelled the general belief that farmers 
are not as much interested in quality as are 
their city brothers. One of the outstanding 
business enterprises of Paxton is the Andrews 
Mill & Lumber Co., one of a line of yards 
now owned by the Andrews Estate. This com- 
pany not only has a reputation locally for its 
progressiveness but this reputation has spread 
over ‘the entire State. 

Being interested in learning at first hand 
just what it was that made this company stand 
out so notably, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
sent one of its representatives to Paxton. It 
did not require much time for him to discover 
the reason, or at least the principal reason, for 
this widespread reputation. This reason is 
B. L. Andrews, manager of the company, who 
is completely committed to the idea of selling 
quality merchandise. Mr. Andrews, by the 
way, is not related to the owners of the yard 
which bears that name. He came to Paxton 
and took charge of this yard a little more than 
three years ago. After sizing up the situation 
and getting fully acquainted with his surround- 
ings, he came to the conclusion that something 
out of the ordinary must be done in order to 
build up the business and place it in a domi- 
nant position in the community. In consider- 
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ing ideas that might be of help in this direc- 
tion, his mind dwelt on the growing tendency 
of manufacturers to trade-mark their product 











B. L. Andrews, manager, looking over 

some Long-Bell Lumber Co, trade- 

marked lumber in the yard of the 

Andrews Lumber & Mill Co. at 
Paxton, Ill. 


Policy 


and the increasing interest of the buying public 
in using trade-marked goods. 

Mr. Andrews logically figured that if the 
clothing merchant, furniture dealer, shoe dealer 
etc. could get a better price and give better 
satisfaction to his trade by handling goods that 
bore the trade-mark of the manufacturer, there 
was no good reason why the lumber dealer 
should not successfully adopt the same policy. 
The fruition of this idea was the beginning of 
the sale and use of trade-marked quality ]um- 
ber in Paxton, and results have shown that the 
logic of Mr. Andrews was entirely correct. 

Being a modest person, Mr. Andrews is 
somewhat reluctant to talk about what he has 
accomplished in introducing trade-marked lum- 
ber in Paxton, but he was good enough to give 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
some interesting information along this line. 
Recounting some of his experiences in develop- 
ing his policy of selling kiln-dried, trade- 
marked quality lumber and asking for it a 
quality price, he said: 

“At first some of my customers kicked quite 
a good deal on having to pay an increased price 
and I did lose some business on which price 
was the principal influence, but firmly believ- 
ing that I was on the right track I stood by 
my decision to sell trade-marked quality goods 
at a fair quality price. In time all of my old 
customers came back and I have added many 
new names to our customer list because they 








Left—B. L. Andrews inspecting a shipment of 2x6 trade-marked fir joists supplied by the Central Coal & Coke Co. Right—Corner of office 
building of the Andrews Lumber & Mill Co.’s plant at Paxton showing one side of shed with doors at each bin so lumber can be unloaded 
direct from cars on side-track running alongside the shed 
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have been convinced that this yard handles 
quality material. 

“I do not have any particular trouble now 
in selling lumber at a reasonable price, as it 
is the easiest thing in the world to take a 
customer out into the shed, show him the piles 
of trade-marked quality lumber and let him 
convince himself that it is worth more money 
than cheap, unidentified material. I do most 
of my selling direct to the owner, as he is 
the one who pays the bill and is particularly 
interested in the kind of material that goes 
into his building. Sometimes the contractor 
does not pay as much attention to the quality 
of the material he uses as he should or as the 
owner would like to have him do. When a 
building constructed of this trade-marked qual- 
ity lumber is completed, the owner takes a pride 
in its appearance and is both proud and satis- 
fied because he knows that good material was 
used in its construction. He is the best adver- 
tisement that I have, and each job brings in 
additional new business. 

“At present all our stock of timber and 
kiln-dried dimension, and some boards, are 
trade-marked and as rapidly as possible I am 
putting more of this kind of material in stock 
and will continue to do so until there is not 
a stick of lumber in our yard that does not 
have on it the trade-mark of the manufac- 
turer. The small increase in price on this kind 
of material is fully offset by the savings in 
the yard in the reduction of the number of 
crooked and broken pieces, and there is also a 
decided saving to the owner in labor charges, 
as it is not necessary for the carpenter to spend 
unnecessary time in working over the material 
on the job, cutting out knots and defects. My 


customers now demand trade-marked lumber, 
and if I do happen to send out any lumber 
that is not trade-marked, they usually send it 
back. 

“I am in favor of trade-marked quality ma- 
terial, as I think it is a good thing for the 
lumberman, and I feel that I am doing my 
customers a real service in educating them to 
demand and use quality material at a price that 
gives to the dealer a fair profit. Most of my 
trade-marked, kiln-dried, quality lumber is sup- 
plied by the Central Coal & Coke Co, and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City. I 








Some Idaho white pine trade-marked boards 

in the shed of the Andrews Lumber & Mill 

Co.’s plant, furnished by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 


also carry in stock some Idaho white pine with 
the Weyerhaeuser trade-mark. I am _ also 
handling Trimpak, which I purchase from a 
large Kansas City concern. I like the idea of 
selling trade-marked quality lumber at a qual- 
ity price, and I believe the buying public gen- 
erally is going to be sold on this idea.” 

Commenting on business conditions, Mr. An- 
drews said the corn belt has had a bad slump, 
but that last year his business was quite satis- 
factory, being practically double what it was 
during the previous year, and he thinks the 
outlook is quite encouraging for the coming 
year. There is a rumor current in Paxton that 
the Ford Motor Co. is going to establish an 
assembly plant there, taking over for that pur- 
pose a furniture factory that has outlived its 
usefulness. The establishment of a Ford plant 
would be of great assistance to the town, and 
Mr. Andrews and all the other business men 
are pulling for it. 


AN ELECTRICAL contractor gets business by 
running a small ad in the “Real Estate for Sale” 
columns of his newspaper, to the effect that 
owners wishing to sell houses that are insuff- 
ciently wired will find buyers more quickly if 
they will first have the houses properly wired. 
There is a hint in this for lumber dealers. A 
similar ad in the real estate columns suggesting 
that owners of old houses will find them more 
readily and profitably salable if they will 
modernize the structures before putting them 
on the market might bring some good inquiries. 
At any rate, it would serve to let the public 
know that the lumber dealer is out for modern- 
ization business. 








THE YARD MANAGER SPEAKS 








[The contribution printed this week is of special interest, 
partly because the writer, Al. J. S. Fiegelist, manager of the 
Gordon Lumber Co.’s branch at Fremont, Ohio, has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business only a little more than four years, 
having previously been in the postal service, and in part be- 
cause of the excellent merchandising ideas advanced. The 


Naturally, in the sale of standardized 
or ready-built articles of woodwork the 
dealer often will run into any amount of 
obstacles and criticisms from his best 
contractors and carpenters. I find that 
the best way to get by these jabs is to ig- 
nore them and just keep talking the 
goods. By showing them to the man 
who pays the bill, and selling him on 
them at the same time that you are ex- 
plaining and talking them to your car- 
penter friends and showing them the 
advantage they will derive through in- 
stalling such materials, they will gradu- 
ally see that you are trying to make more 
work for them and their hard words will 
soften and die away in the distance. 

In some cases I have sent out Curtis 
materials and cabinet work on jobs on 
which they had not been specified— 
where, as a matter of fact, the contractor 
was going to build in his own cupboards. 
He used them, and what more could you 
want him to do? My personal opinion 
is that the lumberman has been a little 
chicken-hearted when the contractor was 
around. Sure, I took the chance of hav- 
ing to truck this standardized material 
back. Don’t you think that unless we 


sometimes take chances we do not get 
there? 

If, the lumberman would copy some 
of the tactics of other business men in 
the sale of his materials I feel sure that 
he would get a lot more of the dollars 
that are being spent in the pursuit of 
pleasure and other luxuries. It would 
pay us to listen more to the sales talk 
of automobile salesmen. They will sell 
you a Packard even though you had in- 
tended to buy a Dodge. Don't you think 
we talk too much about two-by-fours and 
sheathing, instead of a cozy little bunga- 
low and the pleasure and enjoyment we 
will get out of a beautiful back yard? I 
think that we should join forces with 
the landscape gardeners, and also study 
our line so that we can better explain it 
to our prospects, in terms that they will 
understand. 

We stock and sell the entire Curtis 
line and keep our stock up by getting a 
carload every thirty days. If we should 
happen to run out of some particular 
item we secure it from their Detroit 
warehouse within 24 hours. At present 
we have no show room or display win- 
dow. We intend to have both in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites similar contributions from 
managers or yard employees, setting forth methods that they 
have found to be effective in attracting trade, making sales, 
creating goodwill etc., or in effecting economies in any branch 
of retail yard operation. 
kind already have been published.—Enviror. | 


Several enlightening letters of this 


very near future, as a matter of fact, we 
are remodeling right now. 

Having been in the lumber business 
only a little more than four years, and 
having worked previously in the post 
office, I do not feel capable of telling 
the old-timers how to conduct their busi- 
ness. My candid opinion is that some 
of them are a little too set in their ways, 
which, undoubtedly were good a number 
of years back, but time and methods 
are changing. Of course, if we care to 
continue merely running warehouses for 
the contractors, all well and good. For 
myself, I can not get through my head 
why we should let some carpenter, with 
about $50 worth of tools—and perhaps 
not a nickel beyond that—tell us how 
we shall conduct our business. His is a 
one-track mind, which according to him- 
self, can tell you more than all the re- 
search laboratories in the country. Don’t 
antagonize him but treat him like a cat— 
tie a knot in its tail and net it and it will 
purr. 

Very sorry that I can not give you 
anything new now, but perhaps in a few 
vears I might stumble across some new 
wrinkle. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











Appeals to the “Bargain” Instinct 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 7.—The Dixie Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, is a great believer in the 
efficacy of the price argument, especially with 
the class of buyers who are in the market 
for lumber for repair work and small jobs of 
various sorts. The Dixie company caters espe- 
cially to that line of trade, and has been very 
successful in corralling a large share of such 
business in its territory. 

One way in which the company gets the 
“bargain appeal’ before prospective buyers is 
by scattering circulars, dodgers etc. through 
the residential district from which its trade 
largely comes. A particularly effective circu- 
lar, because of its large size and striking typo- 
graphical display, is headed, in large type, 
with the attention-getting question: “Who is 
on 9th Ave. & 18th St., North?” 

That opening question is followed by these: 


Who is it that sells lumber for less? Who 
is it that gives “Dixie Flyer” deliveries ? Whose 
lumber yard is it that caters to the working 
men and saves them money? Whose lumber 
yard wants your lumber and building ~material 
business? 

This broadside closes with the injunction to, 
“Ask yourself these questions, then see the 
correct answer below,” the message ending with 
the name Dixie Lumber Co. flanked by the 


legends, “Right Prices,” and “We Finance 
You.” 

A smaller but effectively displayed circular, 
also used to good advantage, reads as follows: 
A YARD OF BARGAINS! 

Special Prices 
Are now being quoted to contractors, home 
owners and to those who are in need of the 

following items: 
Rough and Dressed Lumber 
All Kinds of 
Flooring, Ceiling and Siding, Casing, 
Roofing and Shingles, 
Hardware 
Sand, Lime, Cement, Windows and 
Doors 
“The Gateway to Savings” 
DIXIE LUMBER CoO. 


A GOOD FELLOWSHIP MEETING 


Retailer Entertains Employes, Who Pledge 
Renewed Co-operation 


TARENTUM, Pa., Jan. 14.—About fifty em- 
ployees of the Logan Lumber Co. were guests 
of that company at a dinner in the basement 
of the New Kensington Methodist Church 
last Thursday evening, the dinner being served 
by the ladies of the church. Following the 
dinner, a good fellowship meeting was held, 
presided over by E. C. West, general manager 
of the company. Mr. West expressed great 





pleasure in seeing these employees assembled 
in a group and regret: that on account of sick- 
ness there were several absentees. Mr. West 
commended the organization on the co-opera- 
tion and service which has placed the Logan 
Lumber Co. high in the realm of lumber mer- 
chandising. 

The company’s plans for the extension of 
its service in 1929 were outlined by W. D. 
Thom, assistant manager, who solicited the 
continued co-operation of the entire organiza- 
tion. “To retain our leadership we must con- 
tinue to put forth our best effort,” is the way 
Mr. Thom put it up to the boys, and he was 
pledged the hearty support of every member 
of the group. 

J. J. Mahon discussed the plans outlined by 
the assistant manager, and J. E. Scheid spoke 
on co-operation between yard and office. F. R, 
Lardin, yard manager. at New Kensington, and 
J. H. O’Connell, manager at Springdale, also 
gave inspiring talks on co-operation. A. W. 
Holmes, auditor, gave an able talk on account- 
ing problems, and G. E. List discussed the 
Logan plan to assist in the financing of new 
homes and also the advertising policy of the 
company. 

A pleasing interlude to the business session 
was a baritone solo, “Load It on the Wery 
30ttom,” rendered by Fred Huber, Tarentum 
yard foreman, with Wilson Hoobler, New 





This 


Week’s Timely Tip 


Home-Made Devices Facilitate Handling Lumber on Second Deck 


Two ingenious home-made contrivances that facilitate the handling of lumber on the second deck are to 
be seen in the busy and well equipped yard of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., at Boonville, Mo. These were 
noted and photographed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative on a recent visit to that yard. 
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Along the platforms in the main shed are laid U 
tracks in which run the inner legs of a movable 
super-platform with a staunchly placed guard rail 
next to the alley. The outer legs are equipped 
with ordinary truck wheels. Practically any kind 
of wheels would serve the purpose provided they 
were strong enough. As will be noticed from the 
illustration at left, the lumber in the upper deck 
is stored in two tiers or bins. The lumber in the 
lower tier can easily be handled from the platform 
itself. Hence the super-platform is used only when 
stock is to be loaded into or taken from the upper 
tier. In this case the movable platform is pushed 
in front of these bins and the lumber handled 
across the guard rail. When not in use, this plat- 
form is easily pushed aside and is in no way an 
obstacle. 


The illustration at right shows a contrivance 
used in handling lumber on the second deck of the 
open sheds out in the yard. This is built of a 
few feet of 2x4s and some boards. It is not 
equipped with wheels, consequently is not so 
easy to move but it is light enough for any yard- 
man to shift around at will. The feature of this 

















Note the other slot at breast height. 


contrivance is that the 2x4 rail over which the lumber is passed is adjustable to two heights, slots being 
provided in the 2x4s at the sides into which the rail slides readily. The man in the picture is shown in the 
act of fitting the rail into one of these slots. 
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Kensington yard foreman, on the other end 
of the telephone, Cecelia Miscosky and Elvira 
Snyder, efficient stenographers of the company, 
assisting. 

The meeting was closed with the Logan 
pledge to render greater and more extended 
service to home builders and to lumber buyers 


Opens New Demonstration House 


CoLuMBus, Onto, Jan. 14.—The Doddington 
Co., operating five retail lumber yards in Co- 
lumbus, opened its new demonstration house, 
built to show the possibilities of lumber for 
interior finish and in designing built-in fea- 
tures, to the architects of Columbus at a spe- 
cial dinner given Jan. 7. The house was built 
by the Doddington Co. adjoining its main office 
on West Broad Street and contains about a 
dozen rooms. Rooms are finished in walnut, 
oak, chestnut, gum, birch and various kinds 
of pine. 

Some novel built-in features are shown. The 
house is being furnished by a local furniture 
dealer, which will give the true setting of a 
home. 

The key to the building was presented to 
the architects and was accepted by Howard 
Dwight Smith. The Columbus Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was also pre- 
sented with a gavel made from longleaf pine, 
taken from a support to the roof of the White 
House and used since 1815. This was re- 
ceived with a short talk by J. Upton Gribben, 
vice president of the chapter. 

The demonstration house is not yet fuily 
completed and the formal opening to the public 
will be within a few weeks. 


Look for Brisk Retail Trade 


PortLAND, Ore., Jan. 12.—Branch managers 
of the Copeland Lumber Co. and the J. W. 
Copeland Lumber Yards, with headquarters 
in Portland, met here Thursday and Friday 
and discussed means and ways of increasing 
business for the coming year. The meetings 
were at the Heathman Hotel and on Friday 
night a banquet closed the get-together event. 
J. W. Copeland, president, said that the man- 
agers all seemed of the opinion that business 
for 1929 will be brisker than during the year 
just closed. It is their plan, too, to make it 
so. One of the principal topics of discussion 
was sales promotion. In this connection mem- 
bers of the faculty of the agricultural depart- 
ments of the Oregon State College were pres- 
ent to offer suggestions and ideas of particular 
value in reaching the farm trade. 

Branch managers in attendance were: A. L. 
Anderson, Hood River; C. B. Edwards, Lents; 
L. P. Stranahan, Hillsboro; Clyde E. Sager, 
Yamhill; R. A. Meyer, Salem; Lowell Seaton, 
Albany; Herbert Hanline, Albany; Lee Griner, 
Eugene; F. H. Gray, Park Rose; F. T. Askay, 
Grants Pass; E. K. Martin, Corvallis; F. V. 
Treadgold, St. Helens; G. C. Wilkinson, Ken- 
ton; C. A. Smith, Klamath Falls; C. M. Coon, 
Camas; J. W. Fowler, Centralia; Floyd Hal- 
lock, Kelso; L. G. Stewart, Olympia; J. E. 
Malin, Multnomah; W. H. Barnett, Van- 
couver; M. E. Halloway, Woodland; and Roy 
Sowles, Gresham. 
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Selling Small Paint Jobs 


One of the numerous retail lumber concerns 
which have given special attention to building 
up trade in paint, varnishes, lacquers etc. 1s 
the Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. The firm has a specialty man, 
in the person of Herman Heinrichs, who gives 
careful attention to every order or inquiry, no 
“ged how apparently inconsequential it may 
e. 

For example, if a lady calls up the office 
and says that she wants to lacquer a bedstead 
or some other piece of furniture, but does 
not know just what to decide on as to color 
etc., Mr. Heinrichs will call with a color chart, 
and from his knowledge and experience, he is 
able to suggest effects and combinations pleas- 
ing to the customer. Very likely on such trips 


he may carry along a couple of cans of lacquer 
of different colors, together with a brush, for 
making a practical demonstration. 

Even though there be no great profit in a 
little transaction of this sort, the Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co. feels that it is well 
worth while to impress the customer with the 
fact that it has on hand everything in the way 
of paints, lacquers, brushes etc. that may be 
needed, and more than that, that the company 
can always be counted on for service, informa- 
tion and advice, no matter how small or how 
large the job may be. 

The company also makes quite a feature of 
handling furnaces, and Mr. Heinrichs also has 
charge of the sale and installation of the heat- 
ing equipment. 


CONDUCTS WORD CONTEST 





Boys, and Girls Compete for Prizes Offered 
by Retailer 


Recently discussing the subject of merchan- 
dising, and its collateral branch of advertising, 
with W. W. Millen, of the Irwin Lumber & 
Supply Co., Irwin, Pa., the AmericAN LuM- 
BERMAN ‘fepresentative was impressed by a 
remark which Mr. Millen made, to the effect 
that, so far as uptodate methods of merchan- 





Word Contest 


PRIZES 


First Prize—Table and Four Chairs. 
Second Prize—Table and Two Chairs. 
Third Prize—Three Chairs. 
Fourth Prize—Two Chairs. 
Fifth Prize—One Chair. 

Prizes may be seen at our office. 


Object and Rules of Contest 


1—The boy or girl forming the most words 
by using the letters in the following four 
words, “Lumber—Phone Two Seven.” 

2—Any person 16 years of age or under ex- 
cept the children of the employees of our 
company, is eligible to compete for the 
prizes. 

3—All words must be on ruled paper, writ- 
ten on one side only. * 

4—All words beginning with the same letter 
must be grouped together. 

5—Lists must be turned into our office on or 
before 5:00 P. M., Dec. 15, 1928. 

6—In case of a tie, the full prize will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 

7—Announcement of the Prize Winners in 
this contest will be made known ONLY 
in the Irwin Republican Standard, Dec. 21, 
1928. 


Irwin Lumber & Supply Co. 





dising are concerned, retail dealers seem to 
have been far outdistanced by dealers in other 
lines, such as the automobile, radio etc., but, 
he added, “there are indications that the lum- 
bermen are awaking to the situation and that 
in the very near future our business will occupy 
the place which it rightly deserves.” 

Mr. Millen’s opinion is worth quoting in this 
connection because he believes in and practices 
the principles of sound merchandising, includ- 
ing advertising, in which field he often departs 
from the cut-and-dried “business card” style 
of copy, and launches something unusual and 
that is designed to awaken the interest of the 
community. 

For instance, Mr. Millen recently conducted 
a “word contest,” which was prominently ad- 
vertised in the local newspaper, in well located 
space eight inches in depth and two columns 
wide. The reduced reproduction of the adver- 
tisement appearing herewith fully explains the 
character of the contest and the rules which 
governed therein. It will be observed that the 
basis of the contest, which was limited to boys 
and girls, was to see who could form the most 
words by using the letters contained in: “Lum- 
ber—Phone Two Seven.” 


In planning this contest and preparing the 
advertisement, Mr. Millen had two objects es- 
pecially in view, the first being to determine 
to what extent the company’s advertisements 
were being read; and the second, to impress 
upon the public the company’s phone number 
and to make that number synonymous with 
“lumber.” 


THE SMALL TOWN YARD 


Must “Cut Corners” and Give Service— 
Selling By Piece—Contracting 


Making money in a town of 9,000 inhabitants 
which supports four first-class lumber yards is 
not a matter of buying merchandise and wait- 
ing for people to come after it, in the opinion 
of R. M. Watts, of the Watts Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Colo. 

First, believes this lumberman, a yard thus, 
situated must establish and maintain itself in 
the public’s confidence. “If a man is once 
given the worst of a deal, or thinks that he 
has been mistreated, he will never return for 
a second dose, and he will do his best to see 
that his friends likewise remain away,” said 
Mr. Watts. 

Handling only high-quality merchandise is a 
great aid in securing satisfied customers. This 
yard does not sell poor material and advertise 
that it is selling the best for less money. It 
charges fair prices for the goods it sells, and 
advertises the fact that it is in business for 
profit. 

Yard trade is important, especially in the 
small town, and Mr. Watts cultivates it as 
hard as he can. Every customer must be satis- 
fied. When a customer enters the yard, he 
does not have to look some one up. A yard- 
man is always on the job, and approaches the 
customer as speedily as a clerk in a depart- 
ment store would meet a prospective suit 
buyer. Good yard business depends on good 
service. “The customer is always right,” and 
everyone from Mr. Watts to the yardman 
holds to the policy of never arguing with a 
patron. 

This yard has a method of loading which 
enables a customer to check every piece against 
the invoice or bill. The average person can 
not check board feet, but everyone can check 
pieces. Instead of loading by board feet 
yardmen load and bill by the piece, and the 
customer is given a duplicate ticket every time 
whether he asks for it or not. 

Instead of reading “so many hundred feet 
of 2x6 clear,” a Watts bill or invoice reads 
“twenty pieces of 15-foot 2x6 clear.” Not only 
does this method enable a customer to check 
up easily, but there is less danger that the 
loader will err if the order is written out the 
same way. 


Fifty percent of the Watts company’s busi- 
ness is contracting. The yard’s business has been 
increased 33 percent by going into the con- 
tracting business. Collections are also much 
better, for the yard pays the sub-contractor 
instead of collecting from him. This is not 
meant to imply that all contractors are slow, 
but Mr. Watts has found that some of them 
are slow enough to make it necessary for the 
firm to keep a lot of money on the books if 
it does no contracting itself. 

Sub-contracts are let with the understand- 
ing that all material must be furnished by the 
contracting yard. 

This concern has found that a home builder 
is better satisfied to let a lumber yard take 
the general contract, for he has recourse to an 
established organization. 

Mr. Watts believes that formerly the yard 
lost a lot of business because the contractors 
did not follow up good tips with alacrity. As 
it is now, Mr. Watts does not have to depend 
on others; he shoots right out as soon as he 
hears anything. 

This lumberman attributes the success he has 
had in contracting, during the past four years 
that he has been engaged in it, largely to the 
ability to figure a lumber bill accurately. 
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Snow Man Contest for Boys and Girls 


Do you have plenty of snow in your locality 

the soft, clinging kind that sometimes makes 
the delivery men cuss a little under their 
breath, but which delights the boys and girls, 
because of the ease with which snow balls and 
snow men may be moulded therefrom? 

If so, this story of a unique “Snow Man 
Contest” conducted by a building materials 
firm will interest you; and perhaps you will 
want to pull a similar stunt, as an advertising 
and juvenile good-will proposition. But if 
located so far south that snow is a rarity, you 
will have to pass it by, with or without regret, 
and try to think of something better. 

Just about this time last winter, the Scars- 
dale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y., announced 
a “Snow Man Contest,” open to all the boys 
and girls living in the town and vicinity. 

“When the weather man sends us that prom- 
ised snowfall,” said the company’s announce- 


f 


ment, “build a snow man. Make him funny or 
artistic or jolly or anything else you can make 
him. Dress him up if you want to. Put a hat 
on him. Black his eyes. Anything—just so 
he’s made of snow. Then take a kodak photo- 
graph of him and bring or send it to our store, 
plainly marked with your name, age and ad- 
dress. Perhaps it will win one of the four 
prizes.” 

The contestants were divided into two 
groups, Group I consisting of those aged ten 
years or over, and Group II for those under 
ten years. Thus the little folks had just as 
much chance to win a prize as the big boys 
and girls. 

The winners in Group I received as first 
prize a 6-foot toboggan, and as second prize 
a pair of skis. In Group II, the first prize 
was a pair of skates with shoes, and the second 
prize a sled. 














The contest lasted thirty days, a closing date 
being named by which time all photographs had 
to be in. An interesting feature of the contest 
and one which gave it considerable prestige in 
the community was the fact that the company 
was able to announce as judges no less per- 
sonages than Tony Sarg, Clare Briggs and Rube 
Goldberg, all noted newspaper artists and car- 
toonists. 

The contest aroused a great deal of interest 
both among the younger and the older genera- 
tion, and photographs of some very interesting 
specimens of snow sculpture were submitted, 
as will be observed by the accompanying cuts 
showing the first and second prize winners in 
both of the groups. 

At the conclusion of the contest, all the 
photographs submitted were posted in the com- 
pany’s store, where they were a center of at- 
traction fof some days. 








Reading left to right—First and second prize winners in Group No. I, and first and second prize winners in Group No. II, in Snow Man 
Contest conducted by the Scarsdale Lumber Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Interesting Specials From the Southland 


“Sudden Service” in Hardwoods 


Kettys, Tex., Jan. 14.—Effective Jan. 1 the 
Angelina Hardwood Co., with mills at Ewing 
and sales office at Keltys, took over the sale of 
hardwoods produced by the Martin Wagon Co., 
of Lufkin, and the Kurth-Zeagler Lumber Co., 
of White City, Tex. With this production added 
to its own, the Angelina Hardwood Co. will 
have an annual output of approximately 36,000,- 
000 feet of southern hardwoods. This com- 
pany specializes in Angelina steam cured sap 
gum. The mills of the Martin Wagon Co. and 
the Kurth-Zeagler Lumber Co. manufacture 
first class circular sawn lumber. The common 
and better sap gum is end racked and bright, 
and all stocks will be shipped in high character 
grades. In fact, the Angelina Hardwood Co. 
has always made a special point of the high 
quality of its manufacture and grading, and 
this will apply to the products of the other 
mills whose hardwood output it will handle. 
The company has before it ten years of con- 
tinuous operation in some of the best hardwood 
timber in the South. 

It is the policy of the company to log dur- 
ing good weather and suspend operations when 
logging conditions are not favorable. In this 
way it avoids the necessity of handling worm 
eaten, doty ended and stained lumber. It has 
excellent kiln facilities and has met with un- 
usual success in kiln drying sap gum, oak and 
the other species of southern hardwoods. All 
of the sap gum manufactured by this company 


is artificially cured through a combination of 

»a steaming process, end racking and careful 
piling, with cone flues and extra stickers on 
exterior elevated foundations. An interesting 
feature of the Angelina manufacturing method 
is to cut all gum lumber with an extra inch 
over standard length to absorb the kerf in 
cross-cutting and all of its hardwoods are cut 
“superfull,” which insures less waste in fabri- 
cation. 

The removal of the sales office to Keltys 
will make it possible to handle all orders and 
inquiries with greater promptness and thus be 
able to carry out in hardwood manufacture and 
marketing the “Sudden Service” slogan that has 
helped to make the Angelina County Lumber 
Co. famous in the softwood field. 


Moves Headquarters and Offices 


Se_ma, ALA., Jan. 15.—Effective today, the 
headquarters and offices of the Sims-Morgan 
Lumber Co., Pine Hill, Ala., have been moved 
to Selma and will be located permanently at 
this place. The company has announced that 
the move from Pine Hill to Selma was made 
necessary by the fact that it recently has bought 
a large body of stumpage in Dallas and Perry 
counties and within the next few months will 
build an up-to-date plant at Plantersville, Ala., 
for the manufacture of this timber. The Sims- 
Morgan Lumber Co. is an important manu- 
facturer of southern pine lumber. 


Appointed European Sales Manager 


MempPuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—Capt. Willfred 
Beaver, who for the last few years has been 
sales manager for the Tularosa Tie & Timber 
Co., Tularosa, N. M., has accepted a position 
as European sales manager for Shannon Bros., 
Memphis, and will open an office in London, 
Eng., the latter part of January. He will sail 
for Liverpool on the Antonia on Jan. 19 from 
New York and will go immediately to London. 


Capt. Beaver, who is a World War veteran, 
having served in the British Air Force, has 
nineteen planes to his credit and has been 
awarded the Military Cross by King George, 
and has been mentioned in dispatches from the 
King. He was born in England but immedi- 
ately following the war came to the United 
States and went to work for the Delta Pine & 
Land Co., hardwood department, where he 
learned the hardwood business from the forest 
to the consumer. Later he was connected with 
Shannon Bros., selling hardwood throughout 
the northern territory. A few years ago he 
was naturalized and is now a citizen of the 
United States, going back to his home coun- 
try as a representative of an American firm. 

Capt. Beaver is well versed in the hardwood 
game and will no doubt aid Shannon Bros. 
greatly in the sale of hardwoods abroad. 
While he will make his headquarters in Lon- 
don he expects to travel in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Spain and 
Italy. 
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State Mansion May Be of Wood 


New Or eans, La., Jan. 15.—Impending con- 
struction of a new State mansion for the 
governor of Louisiana is expected to create 
much interest in building material circles, it 
being anticipated that an efiort will be made to 
have the new edifice represent the best that 
the lumber trade can produce, rather than an- 
other product. Because of the importance of 
the lumber industry in Louisiana it is suggested 
that Gov. Huey P. Long will be receptive to 
a movement to have the structure composed 
of the State’s finest forest products. The 
State board of equalization, in a recent meet- 
ing, authorized a poll of the members of the 
legislature to obtain authority to borrow $150,- 
000 with which to build the new mansion. 


Export Movement Shows Gain 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Jan. 14.—Exports of lum- 
ber, timber, hardwoods and pine products from 
Pensacola during the last half of 1928, as 
shown by customhouse records, totaled 46,792,- 
000 feet, compared with 49,728,000 for the first 
six months of 1928 making a total for the year 
of 96,520,000 feet. Of the total of 46,792,000 
feet for the first six months, 39,166,000 feet 
represented pitch pine lumber, 7,053,000 feet 
sawn timber, and 573,000 feet hardwoods. As 
compared with past years, the 1928 record 
shows greater movement by millions of feet. 
For 1926 the total movement of timber and 
lumber amounted to 70,404,000 feet, and for 
1927 the movement was 84,459,000 feet. 

In addition to the lumber movement, there 
was exported over 40,000 pieces of oak staves 
and about the same number of tight headings, 


Elder Discusses Modern Barn Designs 


Friend to Make Use of TX Service 


Advising His Dealer 


“T have the doggondest luck,” said the dealer 
from two towns away as he entered the office 
with his usual lack of good cheer. 

“Who’s put reservations into your treaty 
now?” asked the Elder as he cranked a point 
onto a pencil. 

“If I owned an overcoat factory,” continued 
the apostle of gloom, “it would begin being 
summer the year around.” 

“Who —” repeated the Elder with belligerent 
patience. 

“Oh, the particular instance isn’t so impor- 
tant,” said the visitor. “If it wasn’t one thing 
it'd be six or eight others. But just now an 
old customer, or rather his son, is aiming to 
build a barn with a steel frame. Can you beat 
that?” 

“The important question,” said the Elder, “is 
can you beat it.” 

“Why should I have to beat it?” asked the 
visitor plaintively. “Barns always have been 
made of wood. It’s the natural stuff for the 
purpose. Nobody but a young sap who’s got 
his head full of nuts at college would think of 
using anything else. I know lumber is good, 
and I stick to it.” 

“Yeah,” said the Elder. “Little Annie Roonie 
is your sweetheart. But maybe you ain’t done 
right by our Annie. What about this son of 
a customer? Didn’t he come to see you about 
his barn?” 

“Oh yes,” said the visitor, “he came, and I 
did a handsome selling job. Real high-power 
stuff. I told him how his father always bought 
of me, reminded him of the barn we’d put up 
twenty years or so ago that is still in use and 
all this and that. He kind of clouded up when 
I mentioned the barn and said something about 
the fellow who designed it being the ruin of 
a useful ditch digger. Then I gave him a spiel 
about wood as the universal building material ; 


mainly to Great Britain; 41,626 barrels of rosin, 
and 960 casks of turpentine, Germany being the 
heaviest buyer of naval stores. 

Fourteen countries were served by local ex- 
port firms during the last half of 1928, Argen- 
tine with 11,440,000 feet of pitch pine lumber, 
followed by Italy and Uruguay with over 
5,000,000 feet each; Great Britain being fourth 
on the list. 


Another Order for Long Leaf Pine 


New Or eans, La., Jan. 14.—Long leaf yel- 
low pine and the services of the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association were 
again given recognition by a large user of 
lumber when O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager 
of the association, was asked to meet with 
representatives of the Dyersburg Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co., of Dyersburg, Tenn., for the purpose 
of supplying the cotton company with an addi- 
tional amount of lumber for its new textile 
plant. 

The Dyersburg mill was started several 
months ago, the Long Leaf association at that 
time receiving orders for several hundred 
thousand feet of material. The order placed 
with Mr. Cloud last week, also for grooved 
roofing and flooring, brings the total amount 
supplied by the association to approximately 
750,000 feet of this item. 

In this new order, as is becoming usual 
with orders placed with the Long Leaf asso- 
ciation, the time limit for delivery is short. 
Larger users of lumber throughout the coun- 
try are becoming acquainted with the ability of 
the Long Leaf group of mills to supply large 
amounts rapidly and are taking advantage of 


warm, kindly stuff that is the farmer’s friend. 
But it didn’t click.” 

“It wouldn’t,” said the Elder. “And I bet he 
began asking you about stresses and carrying 
loads and a lot of other foolish and irrelevant 
tripe. Huh?” 

“Uh-huh,” said the visitor. 
knows that lumber carries its loads. 
has, and that’s enough.” 

“T guess,” said the Elder reflectively, “you 
ain’t been around much lately. This is a period 
of merchandising; and talk to the effect that 
wood has always been the cat’s whiskers or 
thereabouts and so always will be, is about as 
profitable to the industry as a dead horse. The 
grand revival hymn that it’s the good old build- 
ing material, and it’s good enough for me, has 
its points. But a skeptical age isn’t likely to 
consider it the last word on the subject. 

“Several conventions I’ve attended lately 
have resounded with the mournful operatic 
tunes of a gastric crisis. Most of the moaning 
at where the bar used to be are variations of 
the leit motif that customers are following the 
false gods of fabricated materials. Now I’d 
like to suggest that these symptoms mean 
something besides a plain sawdust stomach 
ache. There must be some other reason why 
the customers fall off the lumber wagon. 

“T’'ll tell you why I think they do; and after 
that if you don’t know why, maybe I don’t 
either. I think it’s because we've sat around 
and whittled the idea that lumber is the only- 
only, while the other fellows have been learn- 
ing by mathematics and chemistry and me- 
chanics as well as by experience what their stuff 
is good for and how to use it to the best ad- 
vantage. If an automobile were built by rule- 
of-thumb, the way the garage it roosts in is 
put together, the poor thing would be good for 
a lethal accident every block. It would travel 


“Everybody 
It always 


this service. The new order was distributed 
among member mills for shipment. 





Laws to Encourage Reforestation 


St. Paut, Minn., Jan. 14.—Radical changes 
in Minnesota taxation and forest laws de- 
signed to encourage reforestation of northern 
cut-over areas, provide better fire protection 
and put State woodlands on a self-supporting 
basis, are asked by Gov. Theodore Christiati- 
son in his biennial message to the legislature. 


Large areas in the former timber belt have 
become nonproductive, the governor points 
out. Efforts to have agriculture supplant 
lumbering as an industry to sustain the popu- 
lation have been unsuccessful in many parts 
of the north country for the reason that much 
of the land is unfit for agriculture, and, of 
that which is fit, much will be submarginal 
until the food pressure becomes much stronger 
than it is today. 

Obviously, two things are necessary: First, 
to classify the lands as agricultural and non- 
agricultural; second, to make the non-agricul- 
tural lands productive. The first involves a 
continuation of the economic survey begun 
under authorization of the 1927 legislature; 
the second, the promotion of reforestation 
and continued development of the timber in- 
dustry. Sana eaaesaaaanaeaan: 

THE WEEKLY index of wholesale commodity 
prices as computed by Harvard Economic So- 
ciety has remained unchanged at 96.5 for the 
week ended Jan. 9, 1929, this being the second 
week at that level. The index had previously 
dropped three weeks in succession, from 97.3 
for the week ended Dec. 5, 1928. 





at the breathless speed 
of five or six miles an 
hour, weigh about ten 
tons and use as_much 
fuel as a battleship. 

“When you buy a 
car you can take it for 
granted that adequate 
engineering has gone 
into its making. But what about frame build- 
ings? Sure; the engineering knowledge of 
frame construction is available. But have you 
or I-or the contractor got it? 

“These steel men have a harder job with 
farm buildings than we have, for the tradition 
of wood helps us along. But they ain’t content 
to say that sure, iron is good stuff. They 
study alloys that won’t rust. They know how 
strong an I-beam has to be for a given purpose, 
and they make it just that strong. They've 
studied joints and trusses, and they’re going to 
beat us on serviceable designs if we don’t shake 
a leg. So they’ve got something definite to talk 
about when they start their high-power cam- 
paigns. 

“The fact that you and I ain’t engineers or 
chemists or architects is too bad, but it don’t 
need to cramp our style completely. If we'll 
hunt up the information that has been put into 
plain language about strengths and other prop- 
erties of lumber, correct framing and modern 
design, we'll have something besides pipe 
dreams to talk about when the younger gen- 
eration gets down to cases. A file of TX bul- 
letins may change us in their eyes from a 
couple of dumb freight handlers into merchants 
vending ideas as well as materials.” 

“TX?” said the dealer from two towns away. 
“What’s TX?” 

“So far as you and I are concerned,” said 
the Elder, “TX comes close to meaning kindly 
old Santa Claus.” 
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Anti-Wood Statements Are Refuted 


TX Director of Publicity Gives Data on Economy of Wood Construction — New 
England Interested in Hooking Up Forestry with Trade Promotion 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has spotted 
a considerable volume of what is plainly anti- 
wood propaganda credited to William Harmon 
Beers, chairman of the committee on public 
information, American Institute of Architects, 
New York City. The first publication ap- 
peared in the Newark Sunday Call on Dec. 23 
under the caption “Growing Cost of Wood De- 
creasing Use; Brick, Stucco, Concrete Lead.” 
The sub-head reads, “Fast Dwindling Forests 
Spur Development of Other Construction Ma- 
terial, Architect Says, Citing Modern Combina- 
tions for Residences.” 

It would seem that Mr. Beers, or who- 
ever got out the “propaganda,” did not lack 
considerable help at the hands of the headline 
writer. While the article has some good things 
to say about wood, the reader naturally is in- 
fluenced by the headlines and looks for the 
“knocks,” which are not hard to find. 

Theodore M. Knappen, director of the infor- 
mation service of the National association, 
promptly went to bat with Mr. Beers in a 
letter under date of Jan. 3, calling his atten- 
tion to the article in the Newark newspaper, 
the Christian Science Monitor and certain other 
publications which had come to his attention. 
Mr. Knappen takes sharp issue with Mr. Beers’ 
statement—or the one credited to him—that 
because of its increasing price lumber is being 
used to a less and less extent in dwelling con- 
struction. 

While lumber, like other commodities, he 
says, has increased in cost during recent 
years, we are at a loss to understand why 
this, the most reasonable of building mate- 
rials, should be singled out for the assertion 
that it is being deserted by builders in favor 
of materials that are selling at a relatively 
greater price advance. 

Figures taken from the “Wholesale Prices 
of Commodities” compiled since 1913 by the 
United States bureau of labor statistics show 
that the relative cost of lumber, as compared 
with brick, for instance, is 20 percent less at 
this time than it was 15 years ago. This 
survey of wholesale prices of materials shows 
an increase to June, 1928, of 34.8 percent for 
lumber, 36.9 percent for cement and 54.3 per- 
cent for brick. 

The relativé economy of lumber as a build- 
ing material is likewise shown in the table 
of construction costs recently published by 
the Detroit Realtor. This shows that while 
the cost of frame residence construction 
around the years 1915 and 1916 was but 70 


percent of the cost of brick dwellings, this 
discrepancy had widened by 1926-27 and 1928 
until the cost of frame construction repre- 
sented but 56 percent of the cost of brick 
construction. 

Our engineers, also, have made a recent 
analysis of building construction costs based 
on types of materials. Prices used were an 
average of those shown for 50 representative 
cities. Quantities of material and labor hours 
required were shown by the leading recog- 
nized authorities on good construction. It 
was found that the cost of the brick wall 
was 136 percent greater than (more than 
double) the cost of the lumber-built wall. 
Also, it was found that, including interest 
on investment, taxes, painting costs, insur- 
ance and similar charges, the additional cost 
of a brick over a lumber-built dwelling would, 
through a period of ten years and on a popu- 
larly priced dwelling, amount to as much as 
$2,500. Incidentally, the interest on such 
sum would go quite a way toward defraying 
the periodic painting and other upkeep charges 
incident to frame dwelling ownership. 

These facts do not square with some of the 
statements attributed to you in the article. 

We do not overlook some of the very 
proper and complimentary remarks you made 
about lumber. But there seems to be some 
strain between your assertion of lumber’s 
merits in some paragraphs and your advocacy 
of other materials in other paragraphs. At 
one point you recommend the use of brick 
for durability and warmth. In another you 
make note of the exceptional serviceability of 
lumber for the demands of rigorous climates. 
In still another you say that “some of the 
most beautiful of the old homes of New Eng- 
land and the South are of wood.” 


Durability of Frame Dwellings 


As to durability: Is it not your experience 
that the economic life of properly constructed 
frame dwellings extends through a sufficiently 
long period of years to compare favorably 
with the life of any other type of building? 
It is not always desirable that a building 
should last an eternity, and if it were, Mt. 
Vernon, the Fairbanks home at Dedham, 
Mass., and other frame buildings are now 
giving splendid accounts of themselves in 
their second and third centuries of existence. 

The effectiveness of lumber construction by 
way of offering warmth and weather protec- 
tion is generally recognized. 

Your reference to’our “fast dwindling for- 
ests” is not in line with the tone of the re- 
cent meeting in New York of the Society of 
American Foresters. We can not agree with 
you that dwelling builders are turning away 
from the use of lumber because of its in- 


creasing cost, or that other building materials 
are preferable to lumber from a point of 
economy, warmth, durability or beauty. Nor 
do we agree that our forests are dwindling 
so rapidly as to set the use of competitive ma- 
terials on the high altar of patriotism. And, 
after reading the foregoing, we believe you 
will agree we have somewhat substantial 
grounds for the view we entertain. 

It would be appreciated if you would give 
some study to the facts cited above. May we 
specially ask that you take them into con- 
sideration in your capacity as chairman of 
the committee on public relations of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Gives Facts to Newspaper Editors 


Mr. Knappen sent the following letter to the 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, which like- 
wise published a similar story, and to the other 
newspapers in which it appeared: 


In an article headed “Dwelling Builders 
Using Less Wood,” appearing in your Dec. 
16 issue, William Harmon Beers, chairman, 
committee on public information, American 
Institute of Architects, New York, is quoted 
at length to the effect that the high cost of 
lumber is causing a trend toward the use of 
competitive building material. 

Several statements in the article are, to say 
the least, inexact and constitute what we con- 
sider covert misrepresentation of lumber. 
The article is plainly the propaganda of a 
competitive material—the sort of thing that 
is all right for selling literature, but all 
wrong for editorial reproduction. 

It is to be expected that lumber dealers, car- 
penters and others among your readers will 
be offended by the circulation given inadvert- 
ently, we are sure, to a so-called interview 
filled with misinformation. Moreover, many 
prospective home-builders were no _ doubt, 
grievously misled. 

We hope you will read enclosed copy of a 
letter we are writing to Mr. Beers. 

In view of the damage done to lumber, we 
hope you will give us an opportunity for fair 
presentation of some of the merits of wood as 
a building material. We enclose and invite 
you to publish, in fairness, an article based on 
standard construction data. 

Thank you for the attention given this mat- 
ter.* 


Mr. Knappen enclosed in his Jetter to the 
editors a copy of his communication to Mr. 
Beers, as well as a more extended statement of 
the economy of lumber construction to which 
reference is made in the letter to the architects’ 
public relations officer. 





GETS PINE CANDLESTICKS 


Wins Prize for Identifying 24 Panels of 
American Woods 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Burdett Green, 
of the Kansas City office of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has presented 
to Phil J. Coughlan, advertising manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a pair of candle- 
sticks made from longleaf yellow pine lumber 
taken from the roof of the White House last 
year during the remodeling process. 

Mr. Coughlan won the candlesticks as a prize 
offered to the person identifying the greatest 
number of twenty-four panels of American 
woods, displayed at Lumber Headquarters dur- 
ing “Lumber Week” in Kansas City. Mr. 
Coughlan likewise was largely instrumental in 
enabling the industry to obtain the fine Lum- 
ber Issue of the “Kansas Citian” magazine. 

The local newspapers published stories about 
the candlesticks made from lumber installed in 
the White House roof in 1815, when James 


Madison was President, and which continued to 
furnish protection to presidential heads for 
more than a century, 112 years, to be exact. 

The candlesticks are well turned. Covered 
with natural varnish, they disclose wood that 
looks very much alive despite its century of 
service in the White House roof. 


* * * * 


Advertising Mats Aid Retail Sales 


WasHINGToN, D. C., Jan. 14.—During the 
first three days after the distribution of in- 
formation concerning the availability of mats 
for local advertising, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association received more than 
150 requests for this material, which can be 
had by retailers without cost. Several line 
yards indicate they will make use of the mats 
in various communities which they serve. Care 
has been taken to make this an attractive and 
business-getting feature, and the first returns 
indicate that this line of activity in trade ex- 
tension will prove quite popular as a sales help 
to retailers. 


SEES FORESTRY IN NEW LIGHT 


Daily Paper Favorably Impressed With 
Lumberman’s Viewpoint 


Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Favorable 
comment is made in an editorial in the Even- 
ing Journal of Jan. 12, relative to a com- 
munication received from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on the subject of 
forestry. In this communication the asso- 
ciation criticizes the attitude of Gifford Pin- 
chot, former chief forester of the United 
States, and holds that the lumber industry 
and timber land owners, in conjunction with 
the agencies of the Government and the sev- 
eral States, are making substantial progress 
in the protection and perpetuation of the for- 
ests. Government control, the association says, 
would paralyze an already struggling indus- 
try by the burden of bureaucratic regulation. 
In its editorial on the subject, the Journal 
says: 

This presents the forestry problem in an 
entirely different aspect from that contained 
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in much of the forestry propaganda. It in- 
dicates that the lumbermen are not so wor- 
ried over the disappearance of the forests as 
are those outside the industry. In fact the 
communication says twenty years ago Mr. 
Pinchot gave our forests about thirty years 
and yet they are still with us and promise to 
be forever. 

Without endorsing all that is said in this 
communication it must be conceded that a 
plausible argument is presented. It appears 
that millions of dollars are being spent by 
the lumbermen for the perpetuation of the 
forests and that the supply is not by any 
means as nearly exhausted as we have been 
led to believe. We are rather inclined to 
agree with the statement that if the men 
vitally interested in forest perpetuation fail 
in their endeavors the Government can not 
hope to succeed and that the best results will 
be attained by private enterprise encouraged 
by wise public co-operation. 

“We find much encouragement in the state- 
ment that the forests are not vanishing so 
rapidly as we have been told. It is quite evi- 
dent from this official statement that the 
lumbermen have no disposition to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, neither have 
they any disposition to be hampered by ex- 
cessive Government regulation. There is no 
question but that they have many economic 
handicaps. One is fierce and ever increasing 
competition of other materials. Another is 
ruinous taxation. 


FORESTRY AND PROMOTION 


Will Tree Growing Be Made Profitable By 
Trade Extension? 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14.—The New 
England section of the Society of American 
Foresters has requested Arthur T. Upson, man- 
ager of the eastern division, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to address the 
society's New Haven (Conn.) meeting Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1 on the trade extension work of the Na- 
tional association and the promise that work 
holds out for reforestation in the New England 
States. The New England foresters say 
frankly they are rather discouraged and see 
little hope for forestry unless it is directly 
hooked up with trade promotion. In other 
words, they find second growth pine timber 
ready for market, but no market for it. Natur- 
ally they wish to know what the prospect is, 
and whether the part of wisdom is to cut the 
timber that has been grown and is ready for 
market and quit, or continue production with 
reasonable assurance that markets will develop. 
They likewise want to know about competition 
with West Coast woods and whether lumber is 
going to continue to sell so cheaply as to make 


timber growing in New England economically 
impossible. 

At present Mr. Upson is in the hospital for 
an operation and it is possible he may not be 
able to keep this engagement. However, a 
competent substitute will be sent to New Haven 
for this meeting in the event the eastern division 
manager can not make the address. 

Franklin W. Reed, industrial forester of the 
National association, will address the meeting 
of the New England Forestry Congress sched- 
uled for New Haven Jan. 31. It is a bit curi- 
ous that Mr. Reed, who is serving the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as a pro- 
fessional forester should be invited to address 
the popular gathering, while Mr. Upson, who 
is working on TX activities exclusively, should 
be asked to speak before the gathering of pro- 
fessional foresters. Of course, Mr. Upson is 
also an able technical forester, and after all 
the New England foresters are seeking light on 
trade extension and lumber market prospects. 

Many other addresses are scheduled for field 
and staff men of the National association for 
the next few weeks. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the association, will address the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association at Montreal during its 

(Continued on page 59) 


Time for Talk Has Passed—Action Needed 





National Secretary Vigorously Discusses Grade- and Trade-Marked Lumber and 
the Necessity for Definite Agreement by the Mills 


“The time for talk by the association about the National program 
of grade-marked and trade-marked lumber is past,’ said Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago on Jan. 12 en route to Washington. 
“From now on,” he explained, “the action of the individual lumber 
companies will determine what progress is made and how fast. If 
the lumber industry, as one of the means of holding its markets, 
is to furnish marked lumber backed by a financial guaranty, the 
mills affiliated with the trade extension campaign must arrange to 
furnish the material which the forthcoming nation-wide advertising 
will offer the consuming public, in conjunction with the National 
publicity campaign in furtherance of the wider use of lumber and 
wood products generally.” 

“At the Chicago meetings last month the trade extension com- 
mittee and directors renewed their instructions to the officers of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to proceed to 
advertise grade-marked, trade-marked and guaranteed lumber,” 
Mr. Compton continued. “We have acted accordingly. The first of 
the 1929 advertising copy—appearing in March issues—will lead 
up to a definite announcement of this new and epoch-making policy 
of the industry. However, it will not be possible to ring the bell 
100 percent in national consumer advertising until the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association knows that grade-marked 
lumber that carries the National trade-mark is available in reason- 
able quantities in all important species. So far the greatest progress 
in this direction has been made in southern pine, due to the per- 
severing effort of the Southern Pine Association, and in the North 
by the hemlock manufacturers. 

“In other words, the National association has given specific 
orders for the advertising lay-outs that are to tell the American 
people that the lumber industry is prepared to deliver material 
behind which it is placing a financial guaranty. Necessarily, it will 
be some little time before this advertising campaign gets into full 
Swing, since many of the publications in which it will appear must 
have their copy long in advance. But the machinery is now in 


‘motion, and it is up to the mills to come forward with definite 


agreements as to their performance. 

“John M. Gibbs, trade extension manager, and Harry L. Knappen 
will shortly take the field in the South for the purpose of obtaining 
these definite assurances from the mills. They will be assisted by 
the field staffs of the eastern and central divisions. 

“Walter F. Shaw, manager of the Central Division, and Harry G. 
Uhl, assistant secretary of the National association, will proceed 
to the Pacific coast to co-operate with Manager Horner and his 
associates in the western regions. 

“Here is a typical grade-mark statement which in substance will 


be run in advertising copy to appear the latter part of February 
and early March: 


Know the lumber you use. “American Standard Lumber 
from America’s Best Mills” is now obtainable both grade- 
marked and unmarked. If you want ready assurance of 
standard qualities graded in accordance with standards 


recommended by the United States Government—lumber 
plainly branded with the mark of the expert grader—LOOK 
FOR THE GRADE-MARK ON EACH BOARD. Such lumber 
is now procurable in every species. A larger supply will 
become available as consumers generally become accus- 
tomed to the advantages of certified standard lumber and 
ask for it. Inquire of your local dealer. If he can not now 
supply you with certified and branded American Standard 
lumber write us and give his name. 


“This is but an eye-opener, showing the trend of the forthcoming 
advertising. All lumber manufacturers will readily understand 
that the National association can not proceed with confidence along 
this line in the absence of dependable assurance that the product 
advertised is ready for the consumer. In other words, failure to 
deliver marked and guaranteed lumber when and as advertised 
would leave the industry open to the buncombe criticism, which 
is precisely what the indutsry and the lumber associations desire 
to avoid. 

“The following is a sample of advertising copy to be run a little 
later on: 


A few months ago the finishing touches were put to 
American Lumber Standards, now observed throughout the 
nation by the sawmills of the organized industry. 

Immediately hundreds of the mills prepared to join those 
that had already’ begun to grade-mark their lumber accord- 
ing to American Lumber Standards. 

Now, to the trade- and grade-marks of its component 
regional associations the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association adds its trade-mark—the National tree symbol 
—carrying the financial guaranty of that association to the 
support of the grade- or trade-mark. You can hereafter— 
or soon—buy lumber for your home, or your factory, on 
faith—faith in the National tree symbol, the pledge of 
honest grades by the whole group on behalf of the product 
of each mill. You receive delivery of what the grade-mark 
claims. The dealer from whom you buy is protected by a 
“money-back” guaranty of the great National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


“No one can doubt the value of a financial guaranty behind the 
product. When a prospective customer knows that he is certain 
to receive what he orders or get his money back he can proceed 
with confidence. This move on behalf of the lumber industry has 
been described as the ‘greatest forward step’ in its history. 

“The forthcoming canvass will be for the purpose of lining up 
the mills as quickly as possible, ascertaining exactly what each 
company mill will do in the way of assurances, and when. 

“The use of the National tree mark is being made available under 
license agreement to the National trade extension subscribers and 
the members of the regional associations. 

‘Mr. Shaw and Mr. Uhl will leave on Jan. 20 for the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Gibbs and Harry Knappen will start south a few days later.” 
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Increases in Activity and in Prospects 


New Mill Now in Operation 


Dover, Ipano, Jan. 12—The new mill of the 
A. C. White Lumber Co. at this place, built 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last Sep- 
tember, is now in full operation, having started 
up for the first time on Dec. 22. The new mill, 
with a 9-foot single band and resaw, has a 
daily double shift capacity of about 140,000 
feet. The planing mill and frame factory were 
not damaged in the fire, but owing to a short- 
age of lumber stocks, they have been operating 
at a reduced capacity since the fire. With the 
new mill now producing lumber, both the frame 
factory and planing mill will be in position to 
operate at full capacity. 


Active Demand for Spruce 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 12.—A large order for 
common spruce has just been shipped over- 
land by rail from Reedsport, Ore., to a desti- 
nation on the Atlantic coast by the Winchester 
Bay Lumber Co., according to C. G. Atkinson, 
sales manager and manager of operations, of 
the lumber company. Mr. Atkinson was a 
Portland visitor this week from Reedsport, 
and he reported a very active demand for 
spruce. The mill is cutting 150,000 feet daily, 
six days a week, and turning out about 95 
percent spruce, he said. Recent improvements 
at the plant include the installation of a new 
10-inch band resaw, new carriers and new 
hogs. 

John Kiernan, president-manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters in Portland, is looked 
upon as dean of the lumber manufacturing 
fraternity of the Pacific Northwest, being in 
his ’80s, 


Trade- and Grade-Marking Campaign 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 12.—In an ef- 
fort to get final and definite’action by West 
Coast lumbermen on the matter of trade- and 
grade-marking of lumber, a series of meetings 
is to be held here and elsewhere on the Pa- 
cific coast during January at which John M. 
Gibbs, of Washington, D. C., trade extension 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and A. C. Horner, manager 
of the western division of the same organiza- 
tion, will make addresses urging official adop- 
tion of the proposed program, which has met 
with widespread support and gratifying results 
in other sections of the country. 

Plans have been tentatively arranged to 
have Mr. Gibbs address a meeting of members 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who will hold their an- 
nual meeting on the day following that ten- 
tatively set for the meeting in the interests of 
trade- and grade-marking. 

3oth Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Horner will 
strongly urge the adoption of this policy in 
order that western lumber manufacturers may 
share in the benefits of the national consumer 
advertising campaign, which is scheduled to 
begin next March. 

They will stress the fact that lumber’ is more 
than “just lumber”; and trade- and grade- 
marked products will assure the consumer and 
the dealer of “American standard lumber from 
America’s best mills.” 

This question is one which has long been a 
subject of argument among Pacific coast lum- 
ber manufacturers, and one by one obstacles 
have cropped up which have prevented them 
from taking favorable and concerted action 
in the matter. The matter of moisture con- 
tent was the last obstacle to be encountered, 
and last month it was decided not to go into 
the matter of dry lumber advertising nation- 
ally, but to leave that matter to each regional 
association of the National Lumber Manu- 
turers’ Associ7tion to decide for itself. 

Following the meeting in San Francisco, 


which, though it is not definitely decided, will 
probably be held at the Palace Hotel, Mr. 
Gibbs and Mr. Horner will hold a conference 
on the same subject with the members of the 
California Redwood Association. Then they 
will head north. On Jan.. 25 they will address 
a meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in Tacoma, and later other groups 
of lumber manufacturers in the Pacific North- 
west, 


See Value of Regulated Cut 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 12.—Looking back 
over the records of 1927 and 1928, manufac- 
turers of the Douglas fir industry of the Pacific 
Northwest believe that they can see clearly the 
influence of regulated lumber production. 


During the latter part of 1927 and the first 
part of 1928 there was a gradual decline in 
the fir lumber market, which apparently was 
suffering from the pressure of greater produc- 
tion than demand. Price levels reached such 
an unprofitable basis that a large percentage of 
operators, under the heavy resistance to sales 
efforts, reduced their output to a very con- 
siderable extent during the summer and fall of 
1928. Other operators who were in less favor- 
able position financially were forced into in- 
voluntary cessation of operations. 

The total of the involuntary and voluntary 
curtailments resulted in a more even balance 
between production and demand, with the result 
of strengthening the market situation. This 
condition was true, both from the group situ- 
ation, and the individual situation. Many in- 
dividual operators discovered last year, some- 
what to their surprise, that in cutting down 
their production they strengthened their indi- 
vidual sales position regardless of general con- 
ditions. In the past it has usually been the 
thought of all operators that no individual cur- 
tailment of output could make it possible for 
the operator to strengthen his sales position, 
but now many operators have taken the stand 
that, regardless of the action of any or all 
other manufacturers, they individually will 
regulate their production to the point where 
they can relieve the pressure to sell. 

The experience of 1928 points unquestionably 
to the value of balancing production with de- 
mand. This feeling is so dominant in the 
minds of fir producers generally, that there is 
every reason to believe that 1929 will see a 
large percentage of operators holding their pro- 
duction in line with the general demand for 
the product. 

A large number of fir operators have al- 
ready made their plans for an operative sched- 
ule during the first quarter of 1929, and these 
schedules, as a rule, call for operating at from 
10 to 25 percent below normal, or average, pro- 
duction of these operators. In fact a large 
majority of them will operate on the basis of 
25 percent reduction, while a few of them will 
reduce their cut 10 to 25 percent. 


White Cedar for Shinto Temples 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 12—The Port Orford 
Cedar Co., of Marshfield, on Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon, is shipping to Japan 60 pieces of white 
cedar timber to enter in the reconstruction of 
Shinto temples. 

The order is furnished for the Mitsui Co. 
by Dant & Russell, lumber exporters of Port- 
land. The timbers are to be of the highest 
grade, ranging in length from 35 to 39 feet, 
and measuring 36 inches at the butts and from 
29 to 30 inches at the smaller ends. The tim- 
bers are to be used for pillars and beams. 

A. E. Adelsperger, president of the Port 
Orford Cedar Co., is quoted as saying that 
the Japanese are finding new uses for white 
cedar continually, as they become better ac- 
quainted with its remarkable durability, 


——. 


Ocean Rate Agreement Canceled 


PokTLAND, OreE., Jan. 12.—It was announced 
here today that an agreement between the 
McCormick Steamship Co., owner and oper- 
ator of the Pacific Argentine Brazil line, and 
the lines in the River Plate and Brazil con- 
ference between Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
the east coast of South America, has been can- 
celed upon approval of the Shipping Board, 
The agreement was to the effect that the 
McCormick line would not lower freight rates 
without prior notice. 

The Pacific Argentine Brazil line operates 
between Portland, other Pacific coast ports and 
the east coast of South America. Cancelation 
was asked, it is explained, because of compet- 
itive conditions in the trade from Pacific coast 
ports to South America which may necessi- 
tate changing of rates without notice by the 
McCormick Steamship Co. to meet rates of 
vessels under foreign flags. 

The amount of lumber carried from the 
Columbia River to Argentine last year was 
about 20,000,000 feet, Argentine being the prin- 
cipal South American east coast market for 
Pacific Northwest lumber. 

Whether or not rates will be lowered as a 
result of the agreement cancelation is a matter 
for time to tell. At present rates range from 
$15 to $20, depending upon port of discharge. 


Coast Mills in Better Position 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The outlook for 
the West Coast lumber industry is better today 
than at any time since the post-war period, ac- 
cording to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and lumbermen are looking for- 
ward to a year of active business and better 
values for their products. 

A number of factors affecting the lumber 
market for West Coast woods are in favor of 
Northwest lumbermen, the association stated. 
The United States and all foreign markets 
bought approximately as much lumber during 
1928 as during 1927, and there is no reason to 
believe that the demand for lumber during 
1929 will not be as strong as, if not stronger 
than, it was in those years. Production of 
southern pine, the chief competition of Douglas 
fir, dropped at least one-half billion feet during 
the last year. 

The Jan. 1 stocks of lumber in the hands of 
mills, distributors and retailers generally, with 
a few exceptions, are low, according to the 
association, and production during the last 
three months, while in excess of current ship- 
ments and sales, has not been sufficiently large 
to bring mill stocks back to normal after the 
heavy drain caused by brisk sales during the 
summer and early fall. During the last year, 
studies made by the association show, produc- 
tion was in excess of sales during the first 
four months, below demand for five months 
of the summer and again in excess of sales 
during the last quarter. 

The trend of prices during the last twelve 
months was upward. From about Feb. 1 last 
year the Northwest lumber industry began 
slowly to recover from the tendency to lower 
values experienced for five years. An average 
increase in prices of from $1.50 to $1.75 a 
thousand feet was experienced by mills of the 
Douglas fir region from January to November, 
this added return placing the industry back 
where it was in April, 1927. Although prices 
received are not yet adequate to pay reasonable 
returns on timber and investment, the associa- 
tion stated, the steady increases in values dur- 
ing the last six months have given the in- 
dustry reason for feeling optimistic about 1929. 

An improved spirit of co-operation within 
the industry was the principal reason, accord- 
ing to J. D. Tennant, president of the associa- 
tion, for better conditions. Exploitation of 
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lumber and new uses of wood, chiefly through 
association effort in home building, industrial 
and structural fields, were given as additional 
reasons for improved conditions. Automobile 
body builders are turning back to wood, and 
many home builders who have had unsatis- 
factory experience with substitutes for wood 
are replacing these materials with wood. Elec- 
tric refrigerators, radios and other develop- 
ments have created new and profitable mar- 
kets for lumber. From these opportunities 
West Coast mills are gaining sales based on 
the special qualities of their woods and par- 
ticular manufacturing practices and equip- 
ment. 

Production for 1928 at 241 mills reporting 
to the association was 9,987,990,920 board feet, 
or one fourth of one percent over the average 
for 1927. The total report of those mills for 
1928 will show production about even with 


Intercoastal Steamship Conferences 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—During the last 
week this city has been the center of interest 
for lumbermen of both the Atlantic and West 
Coast due to several meetings held by the Inter- 
coastal steamship companies with representa- 
tive lumbermen of the Pacific districts. Meet- 
ings have been held with manufacturers, whole- 
salers and distributers with the hope of 
stabilizing a bad situation as regards inter- 
coastal freight rates. Committees of the dif- 
ferent groups of lumbermen have been ap- 
pointed to meet with a committee of the ship- 
ping interests. It was also hoped to name a 
permanent chairman of the Intercoastal confer- 
ence lines to take the place of the late James 
Jennings, who passed away suddenly about two 
months ago. Interest centered particularly 
around the conference freight rate of $14 to 
the Atlantic coast due to the fact that while 
this rate has been adhered to quite generally 
by shipping lines, activities of tramp steamers 
in cutting rates for -delivery at eastern ports 
have had a very serious effect on the shipping 
industry as well as the lumber industry. 

About a year ago the steamship lines realiz- 
ing that there was no freight regulating power 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to govern water freight rates decided that they 
would try and effect an agreement between 
lumbermen and shipping lines as to a definite 
freight rate. Therefore, a number of the 
steamship lines formed the Intercoastal Con- 
ference and elected a permanent chairman to 
handle freight matters for them and to work 
at all times with lumber shippers. Matters 
went fairly well until the unfortunate passing 
of Jim Jennings, and since then matters have 
been more or less disturbed. The meetings 
held this week were in the nature of getting 
frank expressions from the various shipping 
interests. With the naming of a new chair- 
man and also committees of the various in- 
terests, it is hoped that meetings may be held 
at intervals in the future, when all parties will 
be represented and matters of controversy may 
be thoroughly and effectively threshed out to 
the mutual welfare of all concerned. 


To Construct Pulp Mill 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 12.—A pulp mill to 
cost $1,000,000 and employ 300 men is to be 
built at Priest River, Idaho, 50 miles northeast 
of Spokane, by the Pacific States Pulp & 
Paper Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., according to 
an announcement this week. Negotiations for 
mill and power sites were completed this week 
by representatives of the company, who have 
been beset with appeals from practically every 
important town in the Idaho Panhandle. The 
conversion of the power site near Coolin, on 
Priest River, for the use of the pulp company 
completely upsets the plans of Sandpoint, Idaho, 


the West Coast Mills 


the officials of which had been planning a 
$330,000 municipal power project. It is re- 
ported that Sandpoint held an option on the 
site on which it had paid $2,000. Since the 
option was not protected by Government permit, 
it was not considered binding. 

A sulphate and kraft pulp plant with a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons daily will be the first unit 
to be constructed. A 30-ton straw board mill 
will follow as the second unit. 

Sandpoint, in the meantime, is wondering 
what to do about a $330,000 bond issue which 
had been planned to construct the municipal 
power system. 


Builders Short Course Proposed 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 14.—A _ short 
course for lumbermen, contractors, and build- 
ers was outlined last Friday evening by Prof. 
A. Dieffendorf, of the University of New 
Mexico, at a meeting of the Hoo-Hoo club 
held in the Alvarado assembly room. The 
course sponsored by the university and Hoo- 
Hoo club would be given in co-operation with 
the extension department of the State agri- 
cultural college and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association as soon as arrange- 
ments could be perfected, perhaps in April, 
its purpose being to promote, in particular, 
home building, good: construction, remodeling, 
and other subjects of interest to builders. 

J. C. Largent, assist- 
ant building inspector, 
and Kenneth J. Bald- 
ridge discussed the pro- 
posed new building code. 
E. P. Randall, who 
had driven from Taos 
to attend the meeting, 
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spoke of his pleasure 
in visiting Albuquer- 
que, and W. H. Mod- 
lin, of the Santa Fe 
Railway storekeepers’ 
department, described 
railway uses of lumber 
and the extent to which 
it has been replaced by 
metal in engine and 
car construction. 

Upon suggestion of the retiring president. 
W. G. Ramshaw, monthly meetings on the 
last Friday of each month, to be held in the 
Alvarado assembly room, were adopted for 
the rest of the winter and spring, the next 
meeting to be held Jan. 25. It was also agreed 
to hold a concatenation for the initiation of 
kittens as soon as Vicegerent Snark A. J. 
Sine can drill his team and when Parson 
Simpkin, whose presence is considered indis- 
pensable, can be present—probably in Febru- 
ary. 

Mr. Ramshaw also introduced George L. 
Doolittle president-elect for 1929, who in a 
brief but timely acceptance emphasized in par- 
ticular two activities in which he hoped the 
club would engage heartily—American Forest 
Week, and the builders’ short course—and 
voiced his opinion that Albuquerque faces a 
year of great promise in building activity. 
Among the youngest of Albuquerque’s_ busi- 
nessmen, not having reached his thirtieth 
birthday, Mr. Doolittle is so closely associated 
with as to be like a comrade of his father, 
J. M. Doolittle, president of the Albuquerque 
Lumber Co., himself a Hoo-Hoo for a score 
of years. Born in Colfax County, Iowa, 
George Doolittle received his early education 
in the Albuquerque schools, and by two years’ 
diligent study at the New Mexico Military In- 





stitute was able in two more years to grad- 
uate, in 1920, from the usual four years’ course 
of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, to which he received a presidential ap- 
pointment. So arduous study impaired his 
health, however, making a complete change 
necessary, and he fortunately returned to the 
business for which he was so well fitted by 
early training, bringing to it the alertness and 
ability to grasp and handle affairs instilled by 
four years of military training and discipline, 
and the social and intellectual culture, wide 
observation and acquaintance, of those favored 
by a course at West Point. 


Farm Building Contest for Schools 


Benn; Ore., Jan. i2.—Bend high school boys 
working in six groups are entered in the 
Deschutes County miniature farm buildings’ 
contest sponsored by the Bend Hoo-Hoo Club. 
The contest is open to all school shop classes 
in the county and a group of boys is at work 
in Redmond high school on one group of the 
farm buildings which will be entered in com- 
petition with Bend high school students. 

Students, working alone or in groups, con- 
struct a group of three farm buildings under 
the rules of the contest, the second of the 
kind to be sponsored by Bend Hoo-Hoo. One 
of the group of three miniature buildings must 
be either a general utility or a dairy barn and 
the other two many be selected from the fol- 
lowing list: Hog house, corn crib, poultry 
house, silo, woodshed, milk house, implement 
shed or sheep shed. 

All of the buildings must be of Pondosa pine, 
materials being furnished by the Miller Lum- 
ber Co. Cash prizes totaling $110 are being 
offered by the club, the money for which is 
furnished by the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. Prize winning 
groups will be used by the sales departments 
of the two companies for advertising Pondosa 
pine. The buildings will be used for display 
at retail lumbermen’s conventions or local build- 
ing trades shows throughout the United States. 

The club furnishes plans or students may 
use any plans available. All buildings must 
be architecturally correct and structures are 
inspected three times while under way. Build- 
ings must be built to a scale of one and a 
half inches to the foot and must have per- 
manent bases. Original ideas will be rated 
by the scoring committee, it is specified in the 
rules, 

A miniature model home building contest, 
sponsored hy the Bend Hoo-Hoo Club last 
year, was the first of the kind in Bend. While 
started late in the year the project was de- 
clared by those in charge to have been most 
worthwhile and the farm building contest is 
expected to interest more students. This is 
the first year in which Redmond high school 
students have taken part. Redmond is the 
center of an agricultural district with an agri- 
cultural Smith-Hughes instructor. 


Proposed Forest Tax Bill for Oregon 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 12.—Release of logged- 
off or cut-over lands from the ad valorem 
property tax when held for reforestation, and 
the substitution of an acreage tax of 5 cents 
an acre during the period of reforestation, is 
provided in the draft of a bill that was under 
consideration before the Carkin property tax 
relief commission here today. 

The bill is the culmination of work done 
by various agencies the last several months 
and a large number of timber owners and 
forest conservationists attended to discuss the 
various features and provisions of the proposed 
measure to be presented before the State legis- 
lature which goes into session next week. 

The bill provides that the term “reforesta- 
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tion lands” shall mean “deforested or reforest- 
ing lands which for the purpose of this act 
are chiefly valuable for forest production, upon 
which an immature forest crop, or crops, is 
growing or hereafter may be grown, but which 
are not now supporting mature forest growth 
in merchantable quantities.” 

The bill would make it the duty of the State 
tax commission to classify the forest lands 
of the State and to set aside all those that 
would fall within the definition of reforesta- 
tion lands. Upon such classification being 
made, all lands falling within the definition 
would be taken off the ad valorem property 
tax roll, and instead of being required to pay 
the tax based on the assessed value as fixed by 
the assessor, along with all other lands in the 
county, would bear a flat tax of 5 cents an 
acre while remaining within the classification. 

Whenever the owner desired to cut or har- 
vest, all or part of the crop grown upon such 
land, he must first make written application for 
and secure written permission to cut the tim- 
ber, and all such timber so harvested shall pay 
a yield tax of 10 percent of its value upon its 
being harvested. Failure to secure such per- 
mission before cutting timber would subject 
the owner to an additional tax of 10 percent of 
the value. 

All annual taxes and 90 percent of the yield 
taxes of reforestation lands are to be paid to 
the county treasurer by the tax collecting 
officer, while the balance of 10 percent is to 
be forwarded to the State treasurer to be used 
as administrative expenses for administering 
the law. 

Any person making false returns or represen- 
tations shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction fined not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
less than thirty days nor more than one year 
in the county jail, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. Such penalty shall not relieve the con- 
victed person from payment of taxes and pen- 
alties due. 

Another additional penalty, of not more than 
$1,000, is provided for any person who shall 
harvest timber from reforestation lands with- 
out first having obtained a permit, and this 
carries the alternate, or additional penalty of 
not more than six months in the county jail. 

The bill will be introduced in the legisla- 
ture as one of the recommended enactments 
of the tax relief commission. 


Termite Investigation Planned 


San Francisco, Cawir., Jan, 12.—Organized 
warfare has been declared upon the termite in 
California, and the campaign against this de- 
structive pest will open before the end of 
January, 

This decision was made here on Jan. 3 when 
the sub-committee on lumber yards and pro- 
ducers of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held a meeting and spent sev- 
eral hours going over the termite situation 
from the point of view of the lumber yard 
man, 

It was decided that all retail lumber deal- 
ers in California, as well as wholesalers and 
manufacturers of lumber, will be included in 
the campaign, which will be covered in a 
series of articles, to’ be prepared by the sub- 
committee and approved by the main commit- 
tee before being circulated. These articles will 
be supplemented by a bulletin, giving in brief 
form and non-scientific language the maim 
facts of what is now known about the species 
varieties of termites found on the Pacific coast, 
and how best to guard against damage from 
their onslaughts on lumber. 

No completely adequate remedy is now 
known, but liability to loss can be reduced to 
a low point, and this will be the purpose of the 
campaign against the termite. The bulletins 
will tell the best known methods of yard 
sanitation, and also how to furnish accurate 
data to contractors and other customers who 
seek information regarding termites. 

Construction methods enter largely into ter- 
mite control at present, and it is felt that on 


these methods there is a real need for more 
accurate knowledge. Among remedies sug- 
gested is good ventilation under the dwelling 
house and other types of structure; that all 
rubbish containing cellulose be kept away from 
the house and the space between the ground 
and the first floor of buildings; that woods 
known to be unfavorable for termite colony 
life be used for mud sills, and where less 
resistant woods are used for mud sills, a thor- 
ough creosote treatment be used. 

Another recommendation will be sent to the 
commercial creosoting plants on the Pacific 
coast asking them to investigate the possibility 
of developing a trade in creosoted timbers, 
and more especially in dimension stock, which 
is ordinarily used as mud sills, studs and 
joists in small and medium sized dwellings on 
the Pacific coast. 

The termite investigations committee is now 
preparing a general bulletin, to be issued by 
the department of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, on the nature 
of termites and their methods of attack. This 
will be the first bulletin of the campaign. 

To further assist in the preparation of prac- 
tical material, steps have been taken to have 
the field men now working chiefly in southern 
California, to send in reports on every aspect 
of termite control falling under their notice. 
The chairman of the sub-committee is A. C. 
Horner, manager of the western division of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Designing Wooden Oil Derrick 

San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 12.—Why have 
wooden oil derricks been largely superseded by 
those of steel? That is what members of the 
lumber industry in California have set them- 
selves to find out. And they have found! 

Ten years ago practically all oil well derricks 
were built of lumber. Today the majority of 
them are made of steel. But for the last year 
engineers have been investigating this matter. 
Their reports in full and in detail will shortly 
be available to the lumber trade. In the mean- 
time, however, the tide appears to have turned. 

Up until six months ago, it is revealed, the 
usual height of the oil well derrick was 122 
feet. That was when it was customary to drill 
only to a depth of 3,000 or 4,000 feet. Now 
they are going down 8,000 feet and will un- 
doubtedly go deeper later on. Recently a south- 
ern California oil company declared that it 
wanted a 138-foot derrick, instead of the usual 
122-foot structure. That was where the lumber- 
men stepped in. 

R. Y. Hanlon, an engineer for the western 
division of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was selected to head the in- 
vestigation for the lumber trade and to assist 
the oil company in the matter of designing the 
new derrick. He is still down there this week, 
and it is now confidently expected, as the result 
of his official reports, that the new derrick will 
be built of wood. 

And as a result of the investigation made by 
Mr. Hanlon, the lumbermen of California are 
for the first time in the position where they can 
tell the oil people accurately and intelligently 
how they should build their derricks. 

A series of tests of full-sized sections of 
built-up wood columns similar to those now 
used in oil derrick construction has just been 
completed at the University of California. The 
official report on these tests has not yet been 
made public, but it will be shortly. And, it is 
known unofficially, the report will show con- 
siderable that will be of interest and of value 
to lumbermen concerned with the construction 
of 138-foot oil derricks, and those of any other 
size. 

Heretofore, the findings of the engineers dis- 
close, fhe use of lumber in the construction of 
oil derricks has been more or less a “by guess 
or by golly” proposition. Oil derricks usually 
had to be built in a hurry, and they were. The 
kind of material that went into their construc- 
tion didn’t matter much—or they didn’t think it 
did at the time. Now it does matter. And the 


a 


lumber industry is now taking steps to find out 
what this matter is, when it comes to the 
proper construction of oil derricks. 

Again unofficially, it may be related that the 
experts have found that Douglas fir and south- 
ern pine are regarded as the most satisfactory 
woods for use in the building of oil derricks, 
Further tests are being made, however, and the 
ultimate and official answer to the question of 
oil derrick construction is still “in the air.” 


Sawmill to Cut Fir Logs 


Otympra, WasH., Jan. 12.—The Des Chutes 
River Sawmill, which is located at Tumwater— 
a suburb of this city—is almost ready to start. 
This new sawmill, which is operated under the 
name given above, will cut fir logs only at the 
rate of 50,000 feet daily. Oscar J. Olsen is 
president and H. Fiser is sales manager. Mr. 
Olsen is also president of the Northwestern 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Bellingham. 


Seek Forestry Legislation 


SEATTLE, WaAsSH., Jan. 12.—The seventh 
annual Washington State Forestry Conference 
was held Jan. 10 at the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce at which time reports were made 
and plans considered to revise the forestry 
policy of the State. One matter which was 
impressed on the listeners by many speakers 
was the fact that growing timber should be 
relieved of the burden of heavy taxes and a 
fight is to be made along this line at the com- 
ing session of the legislature. Failure to secure 
relief will probably tend to cause timber to 
disappear with no succeeding crop to take its 
place. It was decided to again try to secure 
the same constitutional amendment that was 
submitted in 1925 which was a plan for the 
taxation of cut-over land at a low flat rate, 
with a severance tax to be charged against the 
timber as cut. 

The meeting was addressed by Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, who urged a pro- 
gram to prevent the total disappearance of 
timber. Col. Greeley recommended a tax 
amendment to allow owners of cut-over lands 
to grow a new crop of timber; an active policy 
of the state toward reforestation, with the 
State taking from the counties all cut-over 
lands sold for non-payment of taxes which 
are suitable for growing timber; activity of 
lumbermen to encourage reforestation and to 
encourage individual reforestation operations. 

Resolutions which were adopted cover recom- 
mendation for a congressional appropriation of 
$75,000 for forest surveys in the Pacific North- 
west and classification of all State lands by the 
department of conservation and development, 
the data to be used to develop a complete policy 
of reforestation; further acquisition by the 
State of deforested areas, either by issuing 
utility bonds or by direct appropriations; con- 
tinuance of efforts for a new taxation policy; 
development of municipal and community for- 
est enterprises where possible. The replanting 
of the Cedar River watershed by Seattle was 
highly commended. 


Feature ‘“‘Homes” Not ‘Houses’ 


Canton, On10, Jan. 14.—The second annual 
Builders’ Show, sponsored by the Canton Build- 
ers’ Exchange, will be held at Land O’Dance, 
the ‘week of Feb. 4, it was decided by a com- 
mittee in charge last week. It is planned to 
make the exposition the most complete ever 
held in this section. It will again have for 
its slogan, “Homes Not Houses,” and will be 
an exposition showing approved methods of 
construction and the best and most serviceable 
materials and fixtures to perfect the better 
home, H. W. Barringer, secretary of the ex- 
change, said. At least ten retail lumber firms 
of Canton will have booth displays at this 
year’s show. 





THERE are 12,000 fleets of two or more 
trucks owned in the state of Illinois. 
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Southern Piners Study Drying Methods 


Developing Approved Principles That Will Guarantee Lumber in 
Proper Condition — Correct Loading of Kiln Trucks Important 


BirMINGHAM, ALA,, Jan. 14.—-The impor- 
tance of properly dried lumber is being realized 
more and more by lumber manufacturers, dis- 
tributers, and consumers. A guaranteed mois- 
ture content is being required by a number of 
industrial users. Architects, contractors, engi- 
neers and builders have found that lumber used 
at an improper moisture content will prove un- 
satisfactory and costly in the end. 

Manufacturers of southern pine are alert 
to this trend of the trade. It was with con- 
siderable satisfaction that, through the South- 
ern Pine Association, their working organiza- 
tion, these manufacturers recently reported to 
the Consulting Committee on American Lum- 
ber Standards their complete endorsement of 
its proposed moisture content specifications on 
yard lumber. 

Their endorsement of these definitions and 
an expressed determination to set a specified 
moisture content for all classes of southern 
pine that would be even more rigid than that 
recommended for inclusion in American Lum- 
ber Standards have come about through years 
of attention to the improvement of drying and 
seasoning methods. In further investigation of 
moisture content specification possibilities, the 
Southern Pine Association now has secured the 
services of the Forest Products Laboratory in 
conducting a survey of drying practices and 
results obtained at representative mills. 

This survey was carried out during the fall 
and winter months by W. Karl Loughborough, 
seasoning expert of the laboratory. A crew of 
trained Southern Pine Association mill in- 
spectors was assigned to assist. The task of 
gathering the necessary data and information is 
now complete, but will not .be properly com- 
piled for presentation until shortly before the 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion in March. 

It is expected that the results of this survey 
with the many other progressive steps toward 
the proper seasoning of their lumber will place 
the Southern Pine Association manufacturers 
in a position to meet any actual moisture con- 
tent trade requirements which may be definitely 
developed through’ research now being con- 
ducted to that end by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Two years ago a laboratory mois- 
ture content survey of all the lumber manu- 
facturing regions throughout the country de- 
veloped that the practices of the Southern Pine 


Association mills were resulting in the shipping 
of drier lumber than those of any other region, 
taken as a whole. 

The present laboratory research from the 
trade angle is aimed by actual tests to de- 
termine the moisture content of lumber as it 
exists in var‘ous uses under different climatic 
conditions. This information is considered 


essential to proper manufacturing processes for 





Illustrating method of placing stickers when 
loading kiln trucks in the plant of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. The operative 
in the picture has placed the right hand end 
of the sticker in a groove and is about to 
drop the left hand end of the sticker in the 
left groove. These grooves are spaced 24 
inches apart. The iron straps bolted to the 
framework on either side act as a sort of hinge 
which permits the line of grooves or sticker 
guides to be moved back when the load is 
completed. J. H. Eddy, manager, commenting 
on its method of loading kiln trucks, states, 
“The Kaul Lumber Co. has found it of great 
importance to keep the stickers well aligned 
vertically, as the lumber dries much straighter 
and more uniformly” 











it is commonly recognized that the best results 
from lumber in all cases can be had only 
when the finished structure or product as be- 
ing used will not take on or give off an ap- 
preciable amount of moisture. 

To this end the southern pine manufacturers 
are preparing themselves. It has been de- 
veloped that in the proper drying of lumber 
there are certain fundamental principles that 
must be observed if the best results are to be 
obtained. Among the most important of these 
is the preparation of the lumber for seasoning. 
In preparing the lumber for the kiln and in 
loading the kiln truck there are five funda- 
mental facts that must be observed: 

1. Uniform thickness of stock in each 
course. 

2. Rigid 
stickers. 


cross-ties under each line of 

3. Stickers at extreme ends of load and a 
sufficient number of stickers throughout the 
load to prevent any sagging of the lumber. 

4. Sound clear stickers of even thickness in 
vertical alignment. 

5. Ample air spaces. 

These same principles applied to the stack- 
ing of lumber for air-drying are resulting in 
a better material according to the survey of 
southern pine mill practices which has recently 
been reported by Reding Putman, of the South- 
ern Pine Association staff. Thousands of dol- 
lars are wasted yearly by sawmills neglecting 
these fundamental principles, such as failure 
properly to align the stickers when loading 
the kiln trucks or in piling for air-drying. 
Failure to place the stickers at the extreme 
ends of the load has been found to be another 
costly oversight. Neglect of these two points 
results in checked ends, badly misshaped and 
bowed pieces and, aside from lowering the 
grade, unequal drying inevitably results. 

It is by investigation and attention to these 
details of manufacture, not only in the mois- 
ture content classification, but in all others that 
the longleaf and shortleaf southern pine mills 
through the Southern Pine Association are 
striving continually to improve their products, 
making them 100 percent satisfactory for the 
specific purpose or use for which they are 
purchased by the consumer. 

‘MPRA AAAEe 

THE cooperage industry uses 

cubic feet of wood annually. 


250,000,000 








(Left) Illustrating the care given details in loading kiln trucks by the Union Sawmills Co. at Huttig, Ark., a division of Frost Lumber In- 


dustries. 
dried stock is only a little over 2 percent. 


T. T. Pharis, superintendent (pictured), points out that the lumber here shown is a No. 2 common and his degrade on all kiln 
Mr. Pharis attributes this low percentage partly to the care given in loading the kiln truck, 


Stating further that by placing stickers at the extreme ends of the load, end drying of the boards is retarded and checking is practically 


done away with. 


(Right) Kiln truck not properly stickered. Note absence of stickers from extreme ends of load 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
; , ys ' [ 
WasuinoTon, D. C., Jan. 14—The following statistics for the week ended Jan. 5, 1929, and Jan. 7, 1928, were compiled by the National S 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : No. Mills Production Shipments Orders L - 
Softwoods: 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1 1929 1928 " 
Southern Pine Association...... eeneereceens 130 104 61,669,000 54,121,000 59,017,000 50,349,000 48,939,000 48,642,000 —all 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 192 113 114,864,000 63,877,000 127,022,000 68,366,000 135,733,000 = 681,000 orde! 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 34 33 15,953,000 7,371,000 18,723,000 16,465,000 21,895,000 959,000 these 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 22 2,060. 10,469,000 1 15,242,000 12,367,000 if ,649, 000 | 
California Redwood Association.....-........ 13 16 5,367,000 5,986,000 5,294,000 4,985,000 5,871,000 5,652,000 Prod 
North Carolina Pine Association.............-. 76 22 8,208,000 3,489,000 9,231,000 4,016,000 7,956,000 2,013,000 Ship! 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 7 3,505,000 5,807,000 6,122,000 3,947,000 5,528,000 5,644,000 Orde 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 37 18 3,832,000 1,178,000 3,109,000 1,156,000 1,264,000 1,006,000 \ 
mart Ottl, SOftWOOES «++. eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 507 335 225,458,000 152,298,000 242,754,000 164,526,000 239,553,000 159,246,000 port: 
rdwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 687 18 8,606,000 4,344,000 5,701,000 3,120,000 5,558,000 2,991,000 as f 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 270¢ =: 113 29,073,000 10,329,000 32,483,000  12,105'000 32,242,000 12,250,000 Weel 
—— ——— —— Ave! 
Ditek. NaNO iis sie iv ssisvesaescveses 338+ 37,679,000 14,673,000 38,184,000 15,225,000 37,800,000 15,241,000 
The following analysis of unrevised association reports for 1927 and 1928 gives the average per mill per week of production, shipments and orders, Actu 
in thousand board feet, and shows the 1928 average as a percentage of the 1927, while there is also given for each year the percentage A 
relationships of shipments and orders to production, and will be repeated next week with mimor corrections based on revised reports: pret 
Average Number Production Shipments 1928 Orders Average Shipmentsas Ordersas = | 
of Mills 1928as Average Per 1928 as Average Per as Per Mill Per 1928 as Percentage of Percentage of 462,0 
Reporting Percent Mill Per Wk. Percent Mill Per Wk. Percent Week Percent Production Production 
Softwoods— 1928 1927 of 1927 1928 1927 of1927 1928 27 of 1927 1928 1927 of 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association....... 131.4 1087 121 S5@2 614 8 565 603 93 562 610 92 108 99 108 99 Rail 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn..140.7 96.7 146 957 1044 91 961 1002 96 978 1016 96 100 97 102 97 Dom 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn.......- 31.6 35.7 88 894 793 113 957 826 116 975 828 118 107 104 109 104 cal 
California White & Sugar Pine 23.7 22.4 106 1103 1019 108 1124 1108 101 1094 1056 104 102 109 99 = 103 Expc 
California Redwood Association. 15.3 15.9 96 502 487 103 479 508 94 488 517 94 95 104 97 106 Loca 
North Carolina Pine Assn........ 1 36.4 7 152 195 7 157 195 81 149 168 89 103 100 98 86 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn....... 8.8 9.1 972 937 104 988 855 116 930 814 114 102 91 96 87 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 40.2 22.5 179 125 142 88 110 159 69 101 141 72 838 114 81 101 A 
Total softwoods ........+++. 449.8 347.1 130 640 706 91 658 702 94 659 698 94 103 100 103 99 of p 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood.... ee baies 214 er pare 202 cate scene. 2 or res 95 95 94 90 plete 
Hardwood Mfrs. Institute....... 310.1 170.5 182 136 145 94 145 150 97 149 154 97 107 103 110 106 follc 
| 
a. : | Association and explained the difficulty of | - . “ 228 
To Improve Statistical Service (eo eee eiaihcs of “identical aitte’ | California Pine Statistics Pro 
3y taking advantage of the keener interest | to report regularly enough to be an authentic San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 12.—The fol- Orde 
now being displayed among business men gen- guide. The variable factor of differences in lowing is a summary of November production 
erally in statistics which will give them the in- | number and size of- reporting units was €X- | and shipments, and Dec. 1 inventories and un- , 
formation necessary for intelligent guidance of | plained as making impossible a comparison of filled orders, as prepared by the California 
production and sales, it will be possible to | volume reports for one period with another, | White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- SE 
secure more extensive and reliable statistical | Since there is never any assurance of an equal | tion: er 
data regularly for the lumber industry in the — pe! reports = be gees “> the November Reports fer 27 Mills Land 
f > arcordi I: | number of reports shou equal, there is | roduction Shipments owl! 
future, according to Wilson Compton, secretary | - ce rn oy = Of ills | Calif. white pine....... 90958227 79,250,898 rsa 
and manager of the National Lumber Manu- | MO assurance that they cover reports Of mill's | Sugar pine ........... 18,627,945 11,385,045 SI 
facturers’ Association. Plans for wide exten- | of the same relative size. | Mixed pines ........... 1,265,932 2,543,755 May 
sion of the statistical services of lumber manu- | Some of the regional lumber manufacturers | Seted pines ......... 110,852,104 93,179,638 by 4 
facturing associations have already been made, | associations are attempting to overcome this | white fir ............. 10,562,712 9.851.547 y 
to conform to the possibilities of this new | difficulty by assigning to each mill a gage, or | Red (Douglas) fir...... 4,135,650 1,897,183 mill: 
interest in reliable information, Mr. Compton common denominator, indicating its relative | Sea ee eecece 1,506,610 3,071,308 las 
said in addressing the American Statistical As- | size and importance computed through a study | ~ ee ae ees oe in tk 
sociation, Dec. 28, in Chicago. of past performance. However, such a system Total other woods... 16,204,972 22,714,223 50 | 
The lumber statistics now published by the | has not yet been possible for the National Lum- Srens telaln ...+.--. 137,067,006 125,598,001 T 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association | ber Manufacturers Association, because there Dec. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders of 2 
represent a great advance over the reports of | 1S no common standard applicable to all re- iittala —_— Jan. 
the past, and compare favorably with informa- | porting regional associations. The chief prob- | . » chop and better— — theit 
tion available in other industries, but they are | lem for the statistical service of the National | ~ Galif. white pine..... 112,684,446 20,157,416 otal 
complicated by inherent conditions of the in- | association seems now to be the establishment Sugar pine .......... 75,683,419 12,451,090 A 
: : e A ” Yo. 3 s i ine. 22,2 2 9 
dustry which make it extremely difficult to | Of some equitable “standard” applying to mills | No : cee a on shop, ee a the | 
secure an accurate and comparable picture of | Of all regions. | " white and sugar pine. 1,868,000 £37,000 
just what the entire industry is doing. There | Plans are being made by the National Lum- 212, ms a 
are between 14,000 and 16,000 producing units | ber Manufacturers’ Association to secure in- aun ibaa alias ett =6SeEe 
scattered from Florida to W ashington, differing | formation on lumber demand as shown by ~ California id maid =e 
greatly in size and operating methods, and pro- | retail lumber yard stocks and sales. During “sugar pine ..... ory 366,410,768 152,942,084 
ducing hundreds of different items and many | the next few months an effort will be made to All other woods... 96,440,317 18,916,820 
semi-fabricated products. The problem is | start this work in several States to test its -- 
; L anh acmeall 2,85 71,358,904 
further complicated by the great number of | value. eo ee b7e 358,742 2A TOL, 52) 
small lumber mills operating on a part time, | Box shook and cut stock 20,729,258 26,508,083 Ord 
or “side line” basis. Sawmills of this type, | c : 
‘ omparative Reports on 21 Operations 
many operated at off seasons by farmers, pro- | ° : : bagi 
disce_more than thirty percent of the annual | Southern Pine Barometer | The fotlowing comparative statistics {rom 2 
sher s 4 mills have no trade as- | operations for November, 1927, and Novem- 
i dies cal it is ches impossible New Orteans, La., Jan. 14.—For the week | ber, 1928, represent 63 percent of the total pine Can 
to secure reliab'e current statistics on their | “ded Jan. 11, Friday, 139 mills of the total | industry: 
ijeneion _ atin | capacity of 177 units (a unit representing _ Percent : 
rm bas monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet | 3. proaucti 193% 988 Ine a 
Regu!ar weekly and monthly statistics of the | hetween Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- | ° a. 79,882,173 97,958,768 22.8 
so called large mills, which are well estab- port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- All species in- 
lished and of continuous operation, are pub- ciation: cluding pine.. 91,087,907 112,429,816 23.4 
lished and fairly reflect business conditions in Sprout Percent Nov. Shipments— 14.6 Ord 
te j , -year Actua Pie GBIF wccce 69,343,595 79,514,835 . { 
this branch of -y ——.. ys et ng 4 ~ Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. — All species in- 
most pronounce un lamen al Changes in Dus Average 3 yrs. 74,916,448 cluding pine.. 87,542,870 100,985,303 15.3 
ness conditions are likely to affect both the | Actual ...... -... 65,580,443 87.54 tenisteston Dee. to 
large and the small mills the-same. It has sn coal 2,906 62,048,912 82.82 94.61 No. 3 shop and “is 
2e , “ rders— ere 200,839,204 189,774,288 . 
been frequently found that when current stat Received* _ 3,270 69,821,040 93.20 106.47 PP ig RA 
istical data show a healthy condition in the On hand end grades ...... 589,810,118 590,290,682 —.08 — 
large mills, the reverse may be true of the ‘weekt -11,028 235,469,856 Takiles Orders. Dec, i— 
small mills. *Orders were 112.53 percent of shipments. No. 3 shop and 09 Ps 
: . tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.41 better ....... 44,186,006 39,412,276 *10. Ir 
Mr. Compton outlined the weekly barometer percent, or 7,772,128 feet, during the week. All species and . Ore 
reports and monthly statistical supplement pub- | tBasis of car loadings is November average. grades ...... 191,917,265 200,968,078 4.7 ioe 
lished by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ | 21,352 feet. *Decrease. 
| 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 191 mills 
—all those reporting production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Jan. 12 gave 
these figures: 


Production ..162,462,000 
Shipments ..137,846,000 15.16 under production 
Orders ...-- 156,409,000 3.73 under production 


A group of 229 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows 


Weekly operating capacity......... 243,042,000 
Average weekly cut for two weeks— 
«ols ¢. Gisela tele Gata matiale weer ote ae * 022,000 


1929 3, 763, 000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 12, 1929. 179° 393,000 


A group of 190 identical mills, whose pro- 





duction for the week ended Jan. 12 was 162,- 
462,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
7 a 53,254,000 59,812,000 181,129,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 47,817,000 67,576,000 229,573,000 
Export 27,685,000 19,885,000 256,373,000 
Local 9,086,000 REE § stsesoves 
137,842,000 156,359,000 667,075,000 


A group of 105 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as 
follows : 


Week Aver. 2 Aver. 2 
ended Jan. weeks Jan. weeks Jan. 
12, 1929 12, 1929 14, 1928 
Production .103,831,000 88,492,000 88,419,000 
Shipments .. 91,153,000 83,555,000 77,056,000 
0, eee 


99,680,000 89,927,000 89,786,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 12.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the fol- 
lowing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Dec. 29 and Jan. 5: 

Shipments of 103 mills during the 35 weeks, 
May 1 to Dec. 29, exceeded their production 
by 4.3 percent, and orders exceeded the pro- 
duction by 4.7 percent. Stocks of these 103 
mills during the same period decreased 11.9 
percent. These 103 mills are among the largest 
in the territory, and manufacture approximately 
50 percent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 229 major mills. During the week ended 
Jan. 5 they produced 46.77 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as 
established by 3-year records. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Dec. 29 follows: 


Washingtonand British 














Oregon Columbia 
88 Mills 15 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
Calstermia .ccccs 66,620,460 724,650 
Atlantic Coast ...100,774,832 10,440,065 
Miscellaneous ... 3,280,999 659,189 
TEE \ seemetaces 170,676,291 11,823,904 
Orders received— 
California. ..<+<. - 9,076,069 1,023,000 
Atlantic coast . 26,889,305 3,258,682 
Miscellaneous 7,133 331,899 
| ae ae 36,942,507 4,613,581 
Cancellations— 
California ........ a 8 @#arinnde 
Atlantie coast 212,487 715,000 
Shipments— 
California .....<: 12,366,924 457,815 
Atlantic coast ... 14,510,130 2,471,000 
Miscellaneous ‘ eee: § .. wmaewens 
: TE Gavuweduelte 27,534,909 2,928,815 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California .....<- 62,830,657 1,289,835 
Annie coast ...112,941,520 10,512,747 
Miscellaneous .... 3,600,277 991,088 
| a 79,372,454 12,793,670 








SMOKERS have been responsible for over one- 
third of all the man-caused forest fires in the 
Oregon and Washington national forests, re- 
Ports the Forest Service. 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Jan. 14—The Department of Commerce has secured through the 


bureau of the census the following prices per - raga for lumber items and per hundred 


square feet for shingles as the average paid D 


on the job, these being selected from the compet fist : 


Southern Douglas 


pine r 
New Haven, Conn...........-- mae: $48.00 
New Bedford, Mass..........+.- ‘ 45.00 
Weds TREvGe, BEBE... ec ccccescces es 46.00 
Springfield, Mass............. a 45.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........- aha saab 44.00 
a! SS i error rr Te $38.00 42.00 
Se PE er . 41.00 50.00 
TOR EE. Bev ccoeecesesres ae 45.09 
Se eer ... 45.00 42.50 
Philadelphia, Pa..........++2+2. 37.50 45.00 
OS, ee cove Seue 55.00 
os yee ar 40.00 48.00 
COMER, GE ccc scccicncces . 45.00 50.00 
ON SS rrr eeee 50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis.........+-+ee0+ 40.00 43.00 
St. Louis, Mo........-.+.++> -+. 438.50 47.50 
eee TE Bis doc < cece cence . 42.50 or 
Cee WN. TE. Dc occeccvcsccecs eee 41.50 
<<. ee ee 41.00 
Los Angeles, Calif......... Ae 39.09 
San Francisco, Calif..... Pee ae hie’ 29.00 
ee a er mer 22.00 


1 by contractors for material delivered 
Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
mmon 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir ed 
Yo. 1 “C” eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
$38.00 ee Toe $7.50 nee 
40.00 $80.00 6.10 
40.00 ar wit 7.50 
42.00 $85.00 75.00 6.50 
38.00 85.90 80.00 6.50 
35.00 85.00 75.00 5.50 
39.00 80.00 75.00 5.75 
40.00 er 80.00 or 
42.50 82.50 80.00 6.00 yess 
43.00 $2.00 80.00 6.85 $ 8.00 
40.00 ate ie 80.00 wile Sees 
icaintd 73.00 75.50 4.50 12.00 
aa “s 6.00 8.00 
‘Rane 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
48.00 80.00 ita 5.00 Siren 
45.00 59.56 62.50 4.80 
46.50 64.00 os ied 6.50 
40.00 72.00 5.85 
40.00 85.00 5.50 
38.00 68.00 6.00 
28.00 55.00 4.00 
20.00 48.00 3.00 





National Analysis 


WasuinecTon, D. C., Jan. 14.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the weeks ended Jan. 5, 
1929, and Jan. 7, 1928—shipments and orders 
being shown as percentages of production : 

192 





1928 
a, 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 96 7 93 90 
i en aaa 111 118 107 101 
Western Pine ...... 117 137 223 230 
California Pines ... 118 103 146 140 
California Redwood. 99 109 83 94 
N. Carolina Pine.... 112 97 115 58 
Northern Pine ..... 175 158 68 97 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 81 33 98 85 
All softwoods 108 106 108 105 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 66 65 72 69 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.... 112 111 117 119 
All hardwoods ... 101 100 104 104 
Bee WOOGe .0ccec 107 105 108 105 


Actual production reported in the first week 
of the year made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 








Softwoods— 1929 1928 
ae eer eee. A 87 81 
, OR” eee x 70 63 
. ere A 99 48 
eS rer re A 100 
California Redwood ........ A 84 91 
es Oe eS 53 44 
TOC TON PEE ccc ccwivcecense A 57 137 
See Ge exe vedecwees Cc 21 62 

SED: once ccsetinwe 73 71 

Hardwoods— 
eS Oe Cc 61 99 
Bite. METES. TOBE. cc cccicccsse e 60 63 

AUT DOORS .oc ccs vcvscs 60 63 

Se SE, Sve e wens awe es 71 





Normal based on actual output for ye 
riods of two to five years. 


al based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—wWest Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary. 


North Carolina Pine 


Jan. 14—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-six mills 
for the week ended Jan. 5: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 








NorFoi_k, VA., 


Production— Feet acide seaiancaty ments 

Normal* - 15,540,000 

BOURNE .. cscs 8,208,000 63 co. 
Shipments . 9,231,000 60 112 bik 
EE 4c Ce wie 7,956,000 52 97 87 
Unfilled 

a eee 71,669,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 5 percent, two less 
mills reporting. 


*“Normalr’ is based on the amount of lum- 


ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 12.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Jan. 5: 








Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet presasttes Feet 
Production 13 5,367,000  & 671, 000 
Shipments .... 13 5,294,000 108 1,560,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 13 5,901,000 110 2,623,000 
On hand 12 25,415,000 2 om 5,028,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 


Northern California* ..... 1,149,000 1,571,000 





Southern California* 1,470,000 512,000 
WEEE ic cS. hes ke-wak eb... teaeee 20,000 
tEastern Pe Pe ee 1,060,000 1,438,000 
PR. whales eco slndacae 1,615,000 2,360,000 
ES his case bina sls ak Re 5,294,000 5,901,000 
*Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 


tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosn, Wis., Jan. 14.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Jan. 5: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 

Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 63 87 
Productive capacity ... 13,279,000 18,306,000 
Actual cut log scale... 7,827,000 4,222, = 
Percent of capacity.. 23 
Serr 6,776,000 3,288,000 
Percent of actual cut 9 95 
Orders received ....... 7,504,000 1,701,000 
Percent of actual cut 97 86 
Orders on hand end week 57,008,000 12,109,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 

Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 





A DETAILED survey of the woodlands con- 
trolled by the Manchester water department 
is to be made by two senior students selected 
from the forestry course at New Hampshire 
University, Durham, in accordance with a plan 
suggested by City Forester K. W. Woodward 
and approved at a recent meeting of the board 
of water commissioners. Under the plan pro- 
posed the students will prepare maps showing 
the various kinds of timber land and also of 
the different growths thereon, and will submit 
recommendations for the protection of the 
growing timber against fire, insects or other 
casualty, the cutting of the ‘timber not to ex- 
ceed the annual growth, and the setting out 
of new trees. This work is being started at 
once and is to be completed by June 1, 1929... 
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Hardwood 


Sales Prospects Encouraging 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Jan. 14.—Prospects are 
rosy for a good line of orders from the auto 
trade during the coming six months. Wholesal- 
ers look for a good business in the general list 
of southern and Appalachian hardwoods, with 
a particularly good run of small orders for 
sap gum, ash, hard and soft maple, soft elm 
and oak. The opinion prevails that prices will 
be firm to strong. Dry stocks are not large, and 
mills are supporting the market in an encour- 
aging fashion. Already some fair sized orders 
have been booked from the automobile trade. 
Furniture orders are not as brisk as might 
have been expected, as some factories in this 
region are holding off to get results from the 
January show at Chicago. Oak flooring is 
selling well, and at better prices. Export busi- 
ness has improved with the inquiry larger. 

Southern pine and cypress business is also 
reviving. There has been a fair run of orders 
for dimension, finish and boards. 

The Auburn Motor Co. has obtained control 
of the Central Manufacturing Co., of Conners- 
ville, Ind., and also the Mclarlane mill at the 
same place, for the purpose of preparing dimen- 
sion stock for auto building. 


Hardwood Plant Changes Ownership 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Jan. 15.—The mill of the 
Diamond Lumber Co., at Green Bay, which shut 
down last year when its supply of timber in 
the North became exhausted, has been sold 
to the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Co., recently 
organized. 

J. T. Phillips, sr.. owner of the Diamond 
plant here, will be a director of the new com- 
pany. The local plant will be dismantled and 
moved to a site at Sequatchie, Tenn., 35 miles 
north of Chattanooga. It is expected to be 
in operation by early summer. The Chicago 
company has purchased several thousand acres 
of timber land in the Sequatchie valley in the 
Cumberlands, which is expected to yield many 
million feet of lumber, half of which is white 
and red oak, 

The Diamond mill here was one of the oldest 
in this part of the country and also one of 
the most complete, and was just the type of 
mill needed by the new concern. It has two 
band saws and a first class power plant. 

A. K. Foss, of Chicago, is the organizer of 
the new company and he is expected to be in 
active charge of operations. 


Good Volume of Small Orders 


LouIsviILLE, Ky., Jan. 14.—Large volume 
hardwood business is still a trifle scarce, but 
there is a considerable amount of small order 
business, and reports indicate a steady increase, 
Automotive woods continue in good demand, 
with the market absorbing offerings of elm and 
maple, both hard and soft, at somewhat firmer 
prices. Magnolia is relatively scarce, as de- 
mand has been good and production off, on ac- 
count of bad logging conditions and influenza 
in the southern producing sections. There has 
been scattered demand for almost everything. 
Sycamore has been in better demand, and it 
is claimed that beech is moving more freely. 
Prices tend to advance on account of production 
being below normal. Prices on inch stock at 
Louisville are: Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; 
Appalachian, $95; selects, $62 and $70; No. 1 
common, $48 to $52; No. 2A, $36 and 2B, $26. 
Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $160; No. 1 com- 
mon, $90, and No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58; 
common, $40 to $42; quartered sap, FAS, $61 
to $62; common, $46 to $47; plain red, $96 and 
$50; quartered red, $98 and $52; cottonwood, 
$51, $37 and $33; ash, $75, $49 and $29; south- 


ee 


Market Gains Strength 


ern red oak, $67, $50 and $40; southern white 
oak, $83, $52 and $42; northern or Appalachian 
red, $85 and $52; white oak, $90 and $55; 
quartered white, $130 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. 

P. B. Lanham, president Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Louisville, has been critically ill 
and today was able to take nourishment for the 
first time since a recent operation. 

Young Jack (Tuffy) Norman, son of J. Van 
Norman, Louisville, has been awarded ‘the 
Roper Cup, given annually by Coach Hill 
Roper of Princeton, to the most valuable foot- 
ball player on his squad. 


Two Carloads of Birch for Export 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Jan, 14.—One of the 
most valuable shipments of logs recorded in 
northern Wisconsin in many years passed over 
the Chicago & North Western’s Watersmeet- 
Monico branch en route for New York for 
export to France. The shipment, which was 
loaded at Watersmeet, comprised two carloads 
of birch for which a stumpage price of $125 a 
thousand feet was paid. 

The logs, which are without a single blemish, 
were peeled before loading and the specifica- 
tions stated that no marks of any implement 
used in logging operations should appear. As 
a result it was necessary to remove the bark 
by gently tapping it with a hammer until 
loose. 

It is not known for what purpose the tim- 
ber is intended. 


Rain Delays Hardwood Shipments 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 14.—Orders this 
week were about 15 percent in excess of ca- 
pacity production, and orders continue to come 
with decided “snap.” Rains last week have 
been extremely heavy, and have interfered with 
logging, but the mills in this section have 
plenty of logs ahead, and will be able to main- 
tain output. Shipping has been slowed down. 
Labor conditions are very bad, due to the “flu” 
epidemic. Ash stocks are sold ahead, and very 
few logs are coming in. Inquiry for ash is 
very good. Beech stocks are very low and 
beech logs are rather scarce, while inquiry 
is rather heavy. Cypress seems to have a 
material “pick-up,” as several orders have 
come through, and present stocks are very 
low. Plain and quartered black gum items are 
sold ahead, with the inquiry rather strong. 
Plain red gum is beginning to show a little 
surplus in partly dry stock. Plain sap gum 
items is showing a fair surplus, but this wood 
is extremely strong, and a number of price 
advances have been instituted from No. 2 on 
up to FAS. Orders for plain sap gum are 
rather plentiful, and inquiry is very heavy. 
Quartered sap gum is sold ahead in all grades. 
Magnolia continues extremely strong, and ad- 
ditional orders for special cutting are being 
booked at excellent prices. Oak stocks, both 
plain and quartered, red and white, are getting 
rather low, and there seems to be a good under- 
tone to the oak market. Poplar stocks remain 
very low, with inquiry extremely heavy, and 
orders are coming right along. There is now 
a slight surplus of sycamore and plain tupelo. 


Furniture Plants Taking Gum 


Macon, GA., Jan. 14.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers see every indication that they will do 
more business than during 1928. While buy- 
ing is not heavy, there has been a fair demand 
for the gums, for oak and many other woods. 
Mills report a steady movement to the East, 
especially for furniture factories. Weather has 
permitted logging crews to work full time in 
most camps. 


Mixed Car Business Larger 


Burra.o, N, Y., Jan. 15.—The hardwood out- 
look is regarded at the wholesale yards as 
favorable, the expectation being that demand 
will be better than that of last year. The 
inquiry is on a larger scale than it was sey- 
eral weeks ago, and quite an amount of mixed 
car buying is being done. The demand for 
oak is fairly active, and an unusually large 
amount of maple has been moved out of the 
yards recently. The furniture plants are taking 
on stock and sales are also being made to the 
auto body concerns. There is not much call 
for interior trim or hardwood flooring, owing 
to the wintry weather. 

Lack of snow in the woods has been delaying 
lumber operations in some sections of north- 
western Pennsylvania. The sledding is usually 
accomplished in December, but it has been 
delayed several weeks this year. Wheeler & 
Dusenbury, lumbermen of Endeavor, Pa., have 
about 1,000,000 feet of pine logs which have 
been waiting for a good snowfall to permit 
their transportation to the sawmill. 

High winds last week tore off part of the 
roofing of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co.’s office. The 72-mile gale caused damage 
in various parts of the city. 

At the meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change on Jan. 11 a report was received from 
the special art scholarship committee, consist- 
ing of Henry I. George, chairman; Harold 
Hauenstein and Harry Roblin. The exchange 
has voted to establish an art scholarship for 
senior students in the high school. A con- 
test is to be held annually and the winner who 
paints the best picture in colors, the subject to 
represent some phase of the lumber industry, 
will receive a year’s instruction at the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy. The painting is to be 
hung in the high school where the successful 
artist is a pupil. 

Many local lumbermen, both retail and whole- 
sale, will leave at the beginning of next week 
to attend the annual of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New York 
City. Arrangements are in charge of T. J. 
Griffin, manager of the Buffalo Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Credit Corporation. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. is now at 940 Elk 
Street, the former Hugh McLean office. Ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements include the 
fitting up of private offices for Orson E. 
Yeager, Frank G. Yeager and Orson E, Yea- 
ger, jr., and the opening of the reception room. 
President O. E. Yeager’s office looks out on 
the yard. 

The Iroquois Door Co. has filed plans for a 
truck storage building at its plant, 596 Ex- 
change Street, to cost $5,000, and William Neu- 
becker, retail lumberman, has obtained a build- 
ing permit for a frame storage shed at his 
yard, 231 French Street. 

A certificate of incorporation has been filed 
by the Lyons Building Service, Jamestown, N. 
Y., which will carry on the retail lumber busi- 
ness of Harry G. Lyons in that city. Capital 
stock is 2,500 shares of no-par value. Directors 
are Harry G., Marion P. and Mark W. Lyons, 
all of Jamestown. 

Horace F. Taylor was last week elected a 
director of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
for a term of three years. Nine candidates were 
chosen from a field of eighteen. He has gone 
to Miami, Fla., for several weeks’ vacation. 

Charles Abbott, for a number of years buyet 
for the Atlantic Lumber Co., and his uncle, 
Seth B. Abbott, a lumberman of Hamburg, 
leave this week for a vacation at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Another Florida vacationist 15 
Daniel B. Forbush, also a Hamburg dealer. 

B. Elmer Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, was installed on Jan. 11 as master of 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 83 and 84 
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the Buffalo Lodge of the Masons. A number 
of friends and fellow Masons in the lumber 
trade were present at the ceremonial and pre- 
sented him with a gavel. 

Nelson S. Taylor will leave about the end 
of the month for a Florida vacation, as a mem- 
ber of a houseboat party. 


Hardwoods in Strong Position 


PitrspurRGH, Pa., Jan. 14.—Hardwoods ap- 
pear to hold a strong position. Reports from 
the southern mills indicate shortages in many 
items. This is also true in the Appalachian 
region. There is a strong demand for the 
southern gums in all grades, particularly sap 
gum. Chestnut demand appears to be improv- 
ing, especially that for wormy chestnut, though 
prices have been very low. Dealers who spe- 
cialize in West Virginia hardwoods report a 
little slackening in demand, but this is regarded 
as seasonal. There is still a good demand, how- 
ever, for maple, basswood and beech. 


Hardwood Prospects Brighter 


Boston, MaAss., Jan. 15.—Hardwood men 
here consider the indications for business in 
1929 to be really good. The undertone of 
prices has certainly strengthened in recent 
weeks. The inquiry from nearly all classes of 
hardwood consumers is seasonably fair, and in 
some branches somewhat better than that. The 
buying of hardwood flooring has been slow 
this month. Many yards added to their stocks 


Changes in 


The 1929 edition of the rules book is being 
distributed to members by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association from its headquar- 
ters at 2008 Straus Building, Chicago. These 
rules cover measurement and inspection of 
hardwood lumber, cypress, veneers, thin lumber 
and plywood. The new edition contains com- 
paratively few changes, but the association calls 
attention to the following: 

Page 11, paragraph 8, the following clause 
has been added to the last sentence of the 
paragraph, “but not to exceed 25% of any 
shipment.” 

On page 12 under the caption of “Standard 
Lengths,” “25% of odd lengths” has been 
changed to read “50%.” 

On page 13, immediately following para- 
graph 22B, paragraph 22C has been inserted, 
reading as follows: 

“Sound stain, including spots in which the 
disintegration has not proceeded far enough 
to soften or otherwise change the hardness of 
the wood perceptibly, shall be admitted in 
grades of woods where it specifically states 
sound stain is no defect, or in grades of 
woods specifying sound cuttings.” 


In the cypress rules the grade of tank stock 
as shown on page 44, paragraph 87, has been 
changed so that the sapwood admitted shall 
be restricted to 1 inch in width from the 
edge, divided between both edges if desired, 
instead of being admitted as 1 inch of sap- 
wood in the aggregate as shown in the present 
rule. 

On page 44, in the paragraph immediately 
preceding the caption “Selects,” clause has 
been added immediately following the clause 
“or three medium surface checks,” so that 
the rule will read, “or three medium surface 
checks or their aggregate equivalent in 
length.” ‘This change applies to the grade of 
firsts and seconds so that the three medium 
surface checks admitted may also be ac- 
cepted on the basis of their aggregate equiva- 
lent in length. 

In the grade of No. 1 shop cypress, page 
45, the third paragraph under section 96 has 
been changed to read as follows: 

“In the cutting of No. 1 shop bright sap- 
wood shall be admitted. Cuttings 36 inches 
long or longer will admit three small surface 
checks or their aggregate equivalent in 
length.” i 

In No. 2 shop cypress, page 46, second para- 
graph under section 99, has been changed to 
read as follows: 


during the recent price slump. First grade 
plain white oak flooring can be bought at $81, 
and some sellers ask up to $85.50. The range 
on second grade is $72@76.50, and for third 
grade, $60@64.50. Orders for maple flooring 
continue to be few. The bulk of the light 
current business in first grade is being done 
around $82.50@83.50. There is a popular 
brand of Canadian birch flooring quoted $83 
for first grade, and American stock is offered 
$75@78.50. 


Better Volume Foreseen 


MempPuis, TENN., Jan. 14—While new busi- 
ness is not as large as some manufacturers ex- 
pected it to be, volume is sufficient to main- 
tain the price level. With salesmen again back 
on the road, there is every hope that there 
will be a marked improvement in bookings 
within the next week or ten “days. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers, who have never been 
out of the market, are buying in better volume 
now. The furniture buyers are beginning to 
see better business ahead and are placing or- 
ders, as good results are being reported from 
the January shows, and they do not have stocks 
on hand to take care of additional business. 
The flooring manufacturers are beginning to 
make some offers. They are not finding cheap 
oak, and are not buying in large quantities, 
but just as soon as demand for flooring begins 
to show improvement they will be more heavily 
in the market for rough stock. Some nice 
business is on the books of the exporters, and 
much new business is being received from 


overseas. The demand from box and crate 
manufacturers is rather slow. 

Production of hardwoods is still curtailed, 
and, as weather conditions are unfavorable, 
there is little opportunity for heavy produc- 
tion during the first few months of the new 
year. Mill stocks are rather low, and many 
items are hard to find. Manufacturers gener- 
ally are of the opinion that hardwood prices 
will continue to advance during the first six 
months of the year. 


Where Wood Would Be Better 


LovIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 14——On Jan. 7 Paul 
Burlingame, assistant to J. G. Brown, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., drove his 
car into one of the concrete standards that have 
been placed in the street by the Louisville Rail- 
way Co. as a loading station and was so seri- 
ously hurt that there is practically no hope for 
his recovery. He suffered a fractured skull, 
a blood clot on the brain, a fractured nose, 
and deep cut from eye to top of head. This 
accident occurred just a block from the point 
where Mrs. L. H. Wymond was killed and her 
husband seriously injured on Jan. 1 when their 
car rammed one of these concrete standards, 
which are poorly painted and part of the time 
unlighted. 

These accidents have concentrated attention 
on the menace to traffic of these barriers in 
the middle of the streets. If the platforms were 
of wood, the danger to motorists would be 
greatly lessened. 


Hardwood Grading Rules 


“In the above cuttings light stain, sapwood 
and small surface checks shall be admitted.” 

In the box grade of cypress, page 46, sec- 
tion 101, lengths have been changed to read 
4 feet to 20 feet, instead of 6 feet to 20 feet. 
Paragraph has been added to section 102 defin- 
ing box cuttings as follows: 


“The cuttings in the box grade shall admit 
sound stain, medium shake, checks, pin worm 
holes, sound tight knots, and slight peck on 
one or both sides not showing through, or 
other sound defects which do not prevent the 
use of the cutting for boxing purposes.” 


The grade of “B” finish cypress, page 47, 
section 111, has been rewritten to read as 
follows: 

“*pB’ finish in pieces of 3 feet surface measure 
shall be clear. Pieces of 4 feet to 7 feet sur- 
face measure will admit one defect or its 
equivalent. Pieces of 8 feet to 11 feet surface 
measure will admit two or combination of 
two defects or their equivalent, and for each 
additional 4 feet surface measure over 8 feet 
one additional defect or its equivalent will be 
admitted. 

“Each of the following shall be considered 
one defect: 

“Three small surface checks. 

“One slight manufacturing defect (as de- 
fined in paragraphs 50, 51, 54, 59, 61 and 62). 

“Three sound and tight pin knots. 

“Two small sound and tight knots.” 

The grade of “C” finish, page 47, section 
112, following the clause “medium stain” con- 
tains an additional clause, “‘medium surface 
checks.” : 

The cypress grade of No. 1 common, page 
48, section 117, has been clarified by changing 
the wording so as to cover specifications for 
odd widths and for 3-inch widths. 

In the grade of No. 2 common cypress, page 
48, section 118, shake has been included 
among the defects admitted in the grade. 

Rules for grading hardwoods for construc- 
tion work as shown on pages 64, 65, 66 and 
67 have been changed. While it is expected 
these new rules will give much the same re- 
sult as the old rules, they will be much 
easier to understand and more specific in 
many respects and are considered more in 
line with the purpose for which this stock 
is used. 

Rules for rotary cut cottonwood, cypress, 
zum, sycamore, tupelo and yellow pine ve- 
neers as shown on pages 71, 72, 73 and 74 
have been rewritten for purposes of clarifica- 
tion, 


The appendix contains description of proce- 
dure for determining the average width of 
lumber without tallying it on the 12-foot 
basis. There are other minor changes in the 
book for purposes of clarification but the 
changes mentioned here represent practically 
all of the material of any importance. 


Hardweod Executive Board Meets 


The dates for the 1929 annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the place of meeting were decided upon at 
an executive committee session of the asso- 
ciation held at Chicago headquarters on Jan. 
11. Chicago has been selected and the dates 
are Sept. 19 and 20. with the regular annua! 
meeting of the board of managers on the day 
preceding the business sessions. The hotel has 
not yet been selected, but will be announced 
shortly. 

The executive committee meeting was at- 
tended by R. C. Stimson, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 
E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. Barn- 
aby, Greencastle, Ind.; Horace F. Taylor, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Frank F. Fish, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind., 
and George F. Kerns, Chicago, of the board 
of managers. On account of illness Ben C. 
Currie, of Philadelphia. Pa., and John W. 
McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., were unable to 
be present. 

Reports submitted showed that 22 members 
had been admitted since the 1928 annual held 
in Memphis, Tenn. The work of the Credit 
Clearing House Adjustment Corporation was 
carefully gone over and approved by the exec- 
utive board. It was felt that this bureau was 
of distinct benefit to the membership, as it 
rendered a character of service not heretofore 
available to the hardwood lumbermen. 


An optimistic sentiment prevailed at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting, due in some measure 
to the fact that at a conference held on Jan. 
10 with representative southern and northern 
hardwood operators the consensus was that the 
hardwood situation was noticeably improving. 
The opinion was expressed that the bad spots 
have been passed over safely, and that 1929 
volume will be satisfactory. : 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—Undeterred 
and undaunted by the almost unprecedented 
wave of polar frigidity which has held the 
Twin Cities and all the tributary territory in 
its icy grip for several days, the clans of lum- 
berdom, as represented by the membership of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
today gathered in apparently undiminished num- 
bers for the thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the organization. 

The opening session, held in the huge arena 
or assembly hall of the magnificant new Minne- 
apolis Auditorium, found the array of chairs 
well filled with retailers eager to absorb, and 
to carry away for use in their businesses, the 
merchandising and operating ideas with which 
the program was laden. All sessions of the 
convention are to be held in the new Auditorium, which also houses 
the largest and most comprehensive array of exhibits of building mate- 
rials, accessories and home equipment of every sort that has ever marked 
a Northwestern annual. 

Promptly at the scheduled time, 2 p. m. Tuesday, the gavel of Presi- 
dent W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, Iowa, announced that the convention 
was in session. Mr. Richardson took occasion to remind the audience 
that the program had been planned strictly upon “time-table” lines, and 
that the opening and closing times scheduled for each session would 
be strictly adhered to, with consequent loss to any who might be late 
in arriving, or who left before the conclusion of each session’s program. 

The ever-popular Northern Pacific girls’ quartet, whose members are 
possessors of voices that might—and possibly do—grace the concert 
platform, rendered two selections in a manner which merited the gener- 








Ss. Q. FRENCH, 
Hawarden, Iowa; 
“Poet Laureate” 





“An Association of Service” 


Another year has rolled around, and here we are again, 
Assembled here in fellowship, with good for every man; 
Our troubles we have left behind, new ideas to take back, 
To help us make a profit, and take up all the slack. 


Business is a great old game, as the lumberman does know, 
You have to step to keep in front, and you can’t be all the show; 
Brass tacks and grit are needed, and other things as well, 
Experience is a great old school, and only it will tell. 


Have you given it a thought, as we gather here once more, 
That many things have happened, since we were here before? 
Someone has been on the job, and done their duty right, 

Your Association machinery has been working day and night. 


Busy Bill has oiled the gears, and made the wheels go round, 
He has set the pace, he leads the race, the best man to be found; 
A lumberman we’re proud to be, in an Association that does work, 
We pay our dues, we do not choose to segregate or shirk. 


It matters not what state we’re in, or money in the bank, 

The Northwestern gives us SERVICE, regardless of creed or 
rank; 

And while we sleep its work goes on, its duties never end, 

Legislation needs attention, and there are obstacles to mend. 


For we are busy lumbermen, from cares we are oppressed, 
Little things escape us, we are prone to achieve success; 
So while we reap, let’s not neglect to do our duty well, 
That will give us protection and make our profits swell. 


Year after year this work goes on. it’s now reached thirty nine, 
That surely is some record that will stand the test of time; 
The pioneers in this great field have builded just so staid, 
Though men pass on and years roll by, progress is always made. 


So let us here, as lumbermen, give praise where praise is due, 
Aud buckle to the tasks ahead, and make our mark hit true; 
Once again, we gather here to open this great meeting, 

To one and all who hear this call,we extend a hearty greeting. 
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Northwestern Retailers in Annual 
Dealers Urged by Expert to Put Forth Real Effort and ty 


ous applause received, the first song appropriately being “The Tree,” 
the words of which are those of Joyce Kilmer’s familiar poem. 


Mayor George E. Leach extended the welcome of the city to the 
visiting lumbermen in his usual happy manner, taking occasion to remark 
that he remembered the time when there were solid rows of sawmills 
and shingle plants along the river, where now there are none at all, 
He was particularly glad to be able to welcome the lumbermen at their 
first _ in the new Auditorium of which the city is so justly 
proud. 

Next came a feature of marked interest, in the form of an original 
poem entitled “An Association of Service,” recited by its author, S. Q, 
French, of the French Lumber Co., Hawarden, lowa. “Squeal,” as he 
is familiarly known to his friends, was given a generous round of 
applause, a tribute both to the sentiments expressed, and to the elecu- 
tionary and histrionic ability with which the poem was rendered. [The 
verses are printed in a “box” elsewhere in this story—Ep1Tor. ] 


“Some Wild Notions For 1929” 


The convention then listened with marked interest to the address of 
the president, to which he had given the title, “Some Wild Notions for 
1929.” This curiosity-provoking title proved to be a convenient label 
for a mixture of business philosophy and apt illustrations, which, given 
practical application, would tend to better business in 1929. 

Mr. Richardson said that some of the ideas he would talk about are 
expressed in Roy L. Smith’s book entitled, “Some Wild Notions I 
Have Known,” and that he had the approval of Mr. Smith to use some 
of his “wild notions.” In an interesting way he took issue with the 
oft-repeated statement that “The customer is always right.” This prin- 
ciple of trade has been adopted by nearly all the big department stores 
and in cases of dispute between seller and buyer it is assumed that the 
customer is right because “a satisfied customer is always the best adver- 
tisement.” But the customer, he said, is not always right and no such 
instructions to the sales force will ever make him right. He mentioned 
then several situations in which the customer is never right, as follows: 


The customer is never right in assuming superiority over the sales 
person. America knows no distinction of class, but of character. 

He is never right in making imperious demands; being in possession 
of purchasing power implies no right to be arrogant, ill-natured, cen- 
sorious, impatient, or sarcastic. 

The customer is never right in asking the sales person to betray 
his employer to win the good will of the customer. Loyalty is one 
of the chiefest virtues. 

He is never right in assuming that the clerk is hired to accept 
insults and irritable comment, 

He is never right in causing the firm unnecessary expense, trouble, 
anxiety, labor or pain that could be avoided by thoughtfulness. 

The customer is never right in asking the dealer to sell at a loss, 
render service without compensation, wait for payment after the 
— agreed upon, or surrender his principles for sake of holding his 
trade. 

And, finally, the customer is never right just because he is the 
customer. 


Mr. Richardson then proceeded to show up some of the weaknesses 
of the popular saying, “All things come to him who waits,” a plan on 
which many dealers run their business. He said, “The best things come 
to those who go out after them.” Continuing, he said: “Patience is 
a great virtue. He who can wait in patience saves himself much sorrow, 
but waiting in patience without first having worked with wisdom is 
decidedly unprofitable. Waiting is sometimes the height of wisdom, 
but only when wisdom and work’have paved the highway by which 
good things can come.” 

The next old saying that was discussed by President Richardson was 
“Business is business.” He said, “this old saying assumes that business 
is an economic and moral incorrigible that is free to go through the 
world as it pleases.” He then told in a few pithy paragraphs just what 
business is. [These are covered in a box in connection with this re- 
port.—EbITor. | 

Other “wild notions” discussed by the president were “All men are 
liars,” and “He who hesitates is lost.” He thought the man who does 
not make it a habit to hesitate before making important moves is certain 
to have more than his share of trouble. Continuing, he said: 

Truth has no fear of time. The years of eternity are its best friend. 
Error and falsehood are always in a hurry. They dare not wait. Time 
is an enemy they dare not meet face to face. 

The seller of dependable merchandise can afford to wait. The street 
vender must move on quickly. The seller of blue sky, the fake stock 
promoter, and the get-rich-quick-lose-quicker artist must have your 
name on the dotted line before the train leaves. 

He who rushes in without consideration is usually ushered out 
without sympathy. 

If the peace conference could be held before the declarations of war 
are issued. there would be few hostilities. History is a record of 
belated hesitating. 

He who hesitates before investing good money, buying goods he 
cannot pay for, mortgaging his home to pay for a car, making love to 
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|| Make Merchandising Their Th 
1 | Realize Importance of Selling Identified, Quality Material 
e” another man’s wife, trying to fool the Government on his income said that 90 percent of the effort necessary to 
: tax report, betting on the other man’s game, or telling the boss where sell most goods had already been done by the 
to head in, is pretty apt to live to win another day. i! tee ; 
the He who hesitates saves himself some high priced quarrels, some en = - a ta a 10 R aghenor 
irk humiliating apologies, a few disgraceful stories, and much time "© e “last yard to go’ to ma € the goal, 
ills wasted on regrets. and that 10 percent is the retailers’ contribu- 
all Hesitating has never resulted in as much trouble as plunging. tion to the joint selling endeavor. He said that 
eir President Richardson closed his address by expressing the pleasure Rag gt =, a in merchandising— 
tly he had found in serving the association as its president for the last two rel snest, yr t f agg must om forth real, 
years and expressing the earnest wish that the coming years may be ogg: pee Ro rts + Fel: 
| 2 for th he N t. _ : — 
ry successful ones for the arenes of the anes before the goods come into his hands. He 
_ Appointment of Committees stressed the importance, in modern merchan- 
of President Richardson then appointed the committee on award of the a Rape ag — goods, and 
Cu- rize for the best exhibit, headed by C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, Iowa, 2 Quality in product, Mr. ite expressed the SON 
- conviction that the home mod W. 8S. RICHARDSON, 
ernization move- P m 
he as chairman. : 2 ment opens a vast eld for the dealer in h Clarinda, Iowa; 
He also announced the personnel of the audit, nominating and resolu- buildi P ec tor the Cealer in home President 
Gene commaitiess, 20 fellows: building and home modernizing materials, both 
Peggy hee ge ame in staple and special lines. “I consider the modernizing of old homes 
of i 2. S. Libh, Tn Take Cekd, Peon B. Os Goren Be the greatest idea that has been sprung in many years,” said he. “For 
for Gipson, Gipson Lumber Co. St. Paul, Minn., and Ward Lucas, Hayes- youre Rates have been improving and increasing the efficiency of our 
he! Lecas Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. factories and industrial plants, and have finally come to realize that our 
ven Nominating—George Livengood, chairman, Dodds Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Mark Alexander, M. S. Alexander Lumber Co., Owatonna, ‘ ‘i 9 
Minn.; Floyd P. Lavelle, William H. White & McCullock Lumber Co., 
a“ Fargo, N. D.; G. L. Ireland, Ireland’s Lumber Yard (Inc.), Grand President Richardson s Idea 
. Forks, N. D.; M. E. Palmer, Loonan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., of Business 
ro and Ted Anderberg, Thompson Yards (Inc.), Aberdeen, S. D. 
e ~ . 
: Resolutions—L. E. Streater, chairman, L. E. Streater Lumber Co., 
— Minneapolis, Minn.; T. G. Dolliff, L. P. Dolliff Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Business Is Service 
ores Minn.; O. T. Barry, Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; He profits most who serves best” is more than a catchy 
the A. ~ Aleorn, ir, nore Suprly Co., Cotes og ei Ww. . ag for a lunch club. It is a fundamental law of life. 
ver- uchanan, W. C. Buchanan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; W. A. The biggest businesses in America today are those which 
such Heley, Heley Lumber & Fuel Yard, Fergus Falls, Minn.; George D. have served best. The International Harvester Company of 
yned Rose, Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa; George S. Hage, Ameri has made i ible f f . 

‘ S. Hage Lumber Co., Madelia, Minn.; Karl Benz, Loonan Lumber Co., erica made it poss e tor one farmer to raise more 
WS. ‘Sioux Falls, S. D.; H. S. Horton, Standard Lumber Co.. Winona, Minn., wheat on fewer acres with less help than could ever have 
ales and Harry Cox, Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. . been done before in the world’s history. The United States 

Steel Corporation has made the modern city, and modern 
sion Report of the Secretary industrialism that employs millions of men, possible through 
aa 5 Secretary William H. Badeaux announced that a full report of the the utilization of steel products. 
tray year’s accomplishments woud later be mailed to all members, and that Busi 7 ; 
one he would at this time only touch on a few of the “high points.” From - — Is Co operation 

his brief statement, and an advance copy of the report placed in the No deal is profitable im which one party makes all the 
cept hands of the press representatives, it is evident that the last year was profit. Good business is that in which all parties involved 
able one in which both officers and members may take pride. Seventy-eight are better off. The nation can not shackle and hamper and 

, new members were signed up during the year, resulting in a nice net hinder the railroads without compelling every factory, farm, 
— gain in membership. The “service” departments of the association have and sheep range to help pay the price. Manufacturers are 

the fully justified that designation. In the traffic, legal and architectural not prosperous unless farmers are also prosperous. We 
; his departments real service of a most valuable sort has been rendered. can not exist, as a nation, half hungry and half overfed. 
si Aside from these major fields, the association has served its member- Business Is Faith 
ship, and individual members, in ways almost too numerous to mention. eae - 
The printed report, when received by the members, will merit’ their The customer has faith in the merchant. The depositor 
esses careful study and appreciation. has faith in the banker. The salesman sells from samples 
n on which he guarantees are an honest representation of the 
come Charter Members Are Honored goods to be delivered, and we buy from him beliving in 

’ : ; be - ; 
ce 1s President Richardson then called upon all charter members present gs Deco 7 ee edicine because we believe in 
~~? to stand. To this invitation the following responded: , 
=> Charles Ross, Ross Lumber Co. Sioux Falls, S. D. Business Is Production 
hich Pred —— Fh ad hn Alton, Towa. Every business must add, somehow or somewhat, to the 

y ’ . value of every piece of merchandise that passes through its 
1 was Speaks on Home Modernization hands. That constitutes the whole claim to profits. 
siness ee lee? ° ° $ 7°01 
h the C. E. Stedman of the Home Modernization Bureau, Chicago, being Business Is Vision 
what unable to be present, his place on the program was very acceptably James J. Hill saw prosperous farms and populous cities 
is re- a by Z oe — of Bs a a Ce See Se of he all over the Northwest where other men saw only forests 
: rx Uncerse he an Nog = sOrwer yt h pee vax “ onan de and wigwams. Henry Ford dreamed of the day when every 
n are of ee in a = oh yoy whic . - ant eo or tr r] aa American workingman might ride to work in his own car. 
» does = ernizing : —_ is being r , r. Bracken said that Theodore N. Vail had an ambition to put a telephone within 
ertain n eng it has been ye t = $1 spent in advertising had reach of every house in America, that no sick child should 
produced $50 in business. He urged the dealers to get behind the ever be more than ten minutes away from a good doctor. 
~_ modernizing movement, saying that one man in a_town could start . 
"Time a —— campaign, and that the Home Modernization Bureau stood ready Business Is Human 
to help with information, advice, suggestions etc., even to the extent of * : : — 
street sending a field man to help plan and set up a campaign. Big business has been bl d for wai Bedi the catalog, 
are whereas little business is the greater sinner. Big business 
waa Practical Merchandising I provides sanitary working conditions, well-lighted and ven- 
you ome tical andising Ideas , , C 3 
B ap : B s : : : tilated factories, efficient management, health insurance, com- 
a ost Burt L. White, president Burt L. White (Inc.), Chicago, in an inter- pensation insurance, workingmen’s liability etc. The sweat- 
esting talk on merchandising—concerning which term he said there seems shop is guilty of all the sins against human flesh. But the 
f war to be considerable misunderstanding—threw out some ideas along the sweatshop is little business. Give big business its due. 
rd of line of intensive selling effort which were well received. He said it Business is business, but it is also many other things that 
an i would clarify matters if the term merchandising” were understood to make the world happier and wiser. 
ve il mean simply “selling,” with all that that word implies, from the creation 


of the product through to placing it in the hands of the consumer. He 
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homes can be made more efficient and more 
livable.” 

The first session’s attendance prize, of $5, 
was won by T. F. Underwood, of Eyota, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—There was 
no session Wednesday forenoon, that period 
being reserved for inspection of the exhibits. 

At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon 
session, President Richardson called on Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, for a few re- 
marks. “Don” responded very briefly, saying 
that he preferred that his speech should be 
made by the Wisconsin president, Ben F. 
Springer, of Milwaukee. “Such occasions as 
this,” said Mr. Springer, “lift us out of the 
rut of selling 2x4s and make us think of our 
business in a bigger and better way. In our 
daily work we are apt to forget what our 
business means to the community as well as to 
ourselves. It sometimes seems as though 
thinking had become almost a lost art among 
us lumber dealers, but we need to get down 
and do some real thinking. One thing that 
we need to think about is co-operation. Let’s 
each ask himself the question, ‘Am I a good 
co-operator?’ We have been too willing to let 
the other fellow do the co-operating.” Mr. 
Springer condemned the fight for volume that 
leads to senseless price cutting. “Cut down 
your volume, if necessary,” said he, “but make 
what you do sell yield a profit. Do something 
for your community, be a real business man, 
and don’t worry about getting all the business 
in sight. Be honest with others and honest 
with yourself and you will not need to worry 
about competition. Create business and you 
will not need to worry about volume or profits.” 

“Forestalling Volume Decrease” was the 
subject of a constructive talk by Harry J. Col- 
man, of Chicago, which he illustrated by charts 
showing what price cutting does to profits even 
when volume is normal and how the bad ef- 
fects are accentuated when volume decreases. 
3efore presenting these figures, Mr. Colman 
spoke of the personal factor in business man- 
agement and urged that at the beginning of 
this new year each take an inventory of him- 
self. Time and health are a man’s greatest 
personal assets, said he, proceeding to show 
that the average business man fritters away 
on non-essentials much time that could be put 
to productive purposes. The first mark of a 
good executive is to regulate his time and use 
it to best advantage in accomplishing things that 
are worth while. 

He pointed out that the retail lumber busi- 
ness is one of both buying and selling, but 
that after having examined and analyzed hun- 
dreds of dealers’ statements and conducted 
numerous surveys of retail lumber business, he 
felt prepared to say that there is not much 
money to be made on the buying side. In other 
words, that hunting bargains and _ seeking 
profit through buying at bottom prices is likely 
to prove illusive. . Selling is where the profits 
must be made. Moreover, said he, we are mer- 
chandising a staple product and not running 
Woolworth stores. You dealers are engaged 
primarily in selling staples and not specialties. 
Showing the fallacy of cutting prices to build 
volume, Mr. Colman said price slashing never 
created a new market for a foot of lumber or 
a barrel of cement. The acid test is not how 
much business a dealer does but how much 
profit he makes on what business he does. 

He urged frequent visits with competitors, 
not merely for social chat but to discuss the 
real fundamentals of the business in which 
both are alike interested. He urged especially 
that every order sold be made to carry its 
share of expense and yield its share of profit. 
He expressed regret that retail lumber dealers’ 
books are not so arranged that the sales made 
at cut prices are separated from the regular 
full-price business. This omission, he said, has 
cost the lumber industry ‘millions of dollars in 
profits that should have been realized. Since 


Note: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding session of the annual con- 
vention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the 
Jan. 26 issue of the American LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDpIToR. 





the unprofitable transactions are buried to- 
gether with the profitable ones, the average 
dealer must be content to average his prices 
on sales over the year. 


Talks on Recovering of Old Roofs 


Norman A. Aimer, of Chicago, spoke on the 
merchandising of asphalt shingles and roofing, 
saying that the lumber dealer’s best market for 
these products lies in the recovering of old 
roofs, a field which he thought could well be 
cultivated more assiduously by the local lumber 
dealer than has been the case in the past. He 
said that the advent of many novel and attrac- 
tive color effects, special designs etc., had 
greatly broadened the field for sale of asphalt 
shingles, adding that the colors in which wood 
shingles are now available likewise have en- 
larged the market for that product. In the 
shingle field, said the speaker, the greatest 
volume comes from solicitation and advertising. 
Getting down to brass tacks, he added, the 
biggest volume of re-roofing jobs comes from 
ringing door bells. Roofing application com- 
panies are springing up in every community 
of any size. Some of them are responsible 
and reputable, while others are of the fly-by- 
night variety. In any event, the lumber dealer 











OFFICERS ELECTED 


[Special telegram to AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17.—At the 
Thursday morning session, L. L. 
Schaaf, of the Merrill-Schaaf Lumber 
Co., Pierre, S. D., was elected presi- 
dent and A. M. Melone, of the Melone- 
Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., was chosen vice president. 

The first prize for the most attrac- 
tive exhibit went to the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., of Minneapolis, 
and the second prize to the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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must meet their competition and to do so he 
must be in position to tell the householder what 
his re-roofing job will cost him completed. 
Know your market, he said. If you lose a 
job, ascertain why, and be better prepared 
on the next one. Be sure that the owner of 
every house in your community, whose roof 
needs replacing, knows that you are in posi- 
tion not only to sell him the materials but to 
tell him what the complete job will cost and 
to send him competent workmen who will do 
the job satisfactorily. 

Following the serious business discussions of 
the session, relaxation was supplied by a lec- 
ture on “The Philosophy of the Hill Billy,” 
delivered by Dr. Marion Nelson Waldrip, 
Columbia, Mo. Droll stories, interspersed with 
bits of worldly wisdom, were put across to 
the evident enjoyment of the large audience. 

L. Halleckson, of Wanamingo, Minn., was 
announced as winner of the attendance prize, 
after which “The Transformation,” the home 
remodeling film sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
shown, with introductory and explanatory re- 
marks by Walter F. Shaw, Chicago, manager 
central district of the National association. 


Woop 1s the raw material used in 28 out of 


120 new factories built in the State of Wash- 
ington during 1928. Eleven are engaged in 


the pulp, paper and publishing business. 


$$. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Production of Motor Vehicle Parts 


Data collected at the biennial census of 
manufactures taken by the bureau of the census 
in 1928 show that the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of motor-vehicle 
bodies and motor-vehicle parts reported prod- 
ucts valued at $1,151,426,365, a decrease of 
24.4 percent as ¢ompared with $1,523,279,923 
for 1925 the last preceding census year. 


Lumber Storing Survey Completed 


Losses running into millions of dollars a year 
result from improper methods of handling and 
storing lumber, according to the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. The committee 
has just completed a survey of lumber storing 
methods in the country’s principal lumber dis- 
tributing yards. 

The committee has compiled a booklet on 
this subject demonstrating proper piling 
methods and mechanical means of transport- 
ing lumber. It is based on the result of sci- 
entific research and investigation of the most 
successful practices in the United States and 
abroad. The booklet is the second in a series 
dealing with this important subject and was 
written from the distributers’ point of view. 
It was prepared under the auspices of a sub- 
committee composed of leading distributers of 
lumber under the chairmanship of M. E. 
Meacham, president of the Goodfellow Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from 
any of the district offices of the Department 
of Commerce throughout the country. 

In addition to Mr. Meacham the personnel 
of the subcommittee follows: Thornton Estes, 
president Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dwight Hinckley, president Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred L. Lowrie, 
F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Finish Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and F. S. Underhill, Wister, Underhill 
& Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Data in Miscellaneous Wood Goods 


Data collected by the bureau of the census 
in the biennial census of manufacturers taken 
in 1928 show that establishments engaged pri- 
marily in turning and shaping wood and in 
the manufacture of wooden goods for kitchen, 
dairy, laundry and miscellaneous uses in 1927 
reported products valued as follows: 














Handles, $16,127,775; miscellaneous wooden- 
ware, $10,122,338; textile turnings and shapes, 
$6,590,175; furniture turnings and _ shapes, 


$5,078,519; ladders and parts, $4,465,321; ve- 
hicle stock, $1,722,669; toy parts and novel- 
ties, $1,372,843; miscellaneous turned and 
shaped wooden goods, not specified, $11,602,- 
811; all other, $2,611,743. The amount re- 
ceived for custcm and contract work was 
$798,913, making a general total of $60,- 
493,107. This is an increase of 8.6 percent as 
compared with $55,728,095, the total value 
of such products reported in 1925, the last 
preceding census year. 


Furniture and Fixtures Data 


Establishments engaged. primarily in the 
manufacture of furniture and store and office 
fixtures in 1927 reported as follows: Furni- 
ture and store and office fixtures, $843,695,894 ; 
other products, $31,083,087. Amount receive 
for custom work and contract repairing, $4,927,- 
325. The total $879,706,306, represents an 
increase of 1.3 percent as compared with $868,- 
145,913 for 1925. Of the total for 1927, house- 
hold furniture represented $634,003,122, against 
$631,312,907 in 1925. 
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Northwesterners Predict Prosperous Year in 1929 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—A survey of 
business conditions as reported by dealers 
throughout the Northwest who are attending 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
convention here discloses several outstanding 
features. Generally speaking it is predicted 
that 1929 will prove a more prosperous year 
for the lumber industry than did 1928. 

Conditions at present are somewhat “spotty.” 
In some sections dealers report that it is too 
early as yet to predict the volume of spring 
and summer business with any degree of ac- 
curacy. In other regions they confidently fore- 
cast more activity. In no case does any dealer 
believe that the current year will prove less 
favorable from a business standpoint than did 
1928. 

There will be more building on the farms 
and in small farming communities than in small 
cities, is the consensus. Farm building will 
center largely on new barns and silos, with 
some house repairing, and in the case of Iowa, 
particularly, new homes. 

Summer resort building will prove a big 
factor in the lumber business of 1929 in north- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin. Although this 
business in any one locality may not mount 
into big figures, taken in the aggregate it will 
be of considerable proportions. 

The trend away from one-crop planting to 
diversified farming is making for a more pros- 
perous Northwest, hence for better lumber busi- 
ness. Dairy sections, generally speaking, are 
more prosperous than “one-crop” regions. 

The bumper potato crop in western Minne- 
sota and eastern North Dakota, with resultant 
low prices, has created less favorable condi- 
tions, from the building standpoint, than other 
sections report. 

Iowa, with a big corn crop and high prices 
prevailing for corn, hogs and cattle, especially 
corn, will afford an excellent market during 
the year, dealers from the tall corn State agree. 

Trade throughout southern and northeastern 
Minnesota, northern Michigan, and over Wis- 
consin, should be more brisk than in 1929, while 
in Montana and South Dakota it should be as 
good or better. 

Large Minneapolis wholesale concerns and 
the Pacific coast firms represented at the audi- 
torium exposition, in position to get a pretty 
good “bird’s eye view” of the whole situation, 
are very much inclined to be optimistic over 
prospects for 1929. Dealers in materials share 
this view. 

Some of the statements from dealers (with 
a few from manufacturers included) upon 
which the above conclusions were based fol- 
low: 

I. A. Sxkyperc, John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., 
Canton, S. D.—Trade was somewhat improved 
in 1928 and we look for a more active year in 
1929, due largely to better crops in our section. 
Prospects for spring already are developing. 





Oscar DAHL, Guthrie Lumber Co., Guthrie, 
Minn.—Sales were 35 percent better in 1928 
than in 1927, but there is little prospect of fur- 
ther improvement in 1929, since our business is 
influenced greatly by the poor potato market. 
There is not a great deal of building, but what 
is being done is good and substantial. Silos are 
utilizing considerable stock. 


Louris CHIRHART, J. Borgerding & Co., Waite 
Park, Minn.—Business was pretty slow in 1928 
but prospects for 1929 are better. There is 
quite a bit of building in sight. 


toy DerBert, Iowa Manufacturing Co., Sac 
City, Iowa—Our business, largely in portable 
hog and brooder houses, lawn and garden fur- 
niture, has been mostly a direct mail proposi- 
tion, but we’re getting away from that and 
working through retailers with good results. 
Our volume increased some last year and there 
are better prospects for 1929. 





WILLIAM W. LoGAN, Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa—Our mills handled a wonder- 
ful volume during 1928, not all of it from the 
middle West, but we were not disappointed in 
midwest business. Crops were good and there 


are good prospects for 1929. More repairing 
and painting is going on than in years, in the 
farm sections, but there is not quite as much 
building in the larger cities. Farm building 
should be active. 


Cc. V. (“Cy’’) GIERE, Pacific National Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.—Trade was brisk up to the 
middle of November, when we cut production 
somewhat. Now things are looking up again. 
A billion feet less yellow pine came on the mar- 
ket last year, so excellent conditions favor the 
fir market. 


A. R. Trace, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, 
Mont., working from Fargo, N. D.—Crops 
weren’t very good and prospects are rather light 
in eastern North Dakota. The bigger towns 
will do some building, but there will be little 
farm repair work, remodeling or new construc- 
tion. 


W. B. Ear.e, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich.—We are doing a good bust- 
ness, chiefly in maple flooring, our main line. 
Maple flooring lumber right now is the scarcest 
I’ve seen it in thirty-seven years’ experience. 
We'll manufacture more in 1929. 


W. A. NEIL, president Gilmore Lumber Co., 
Gilmore City, lowa—We confidently expect a 
good year. Building has been slow the last few 
years, but it’s picking up now. 


Ropert T. BARNARD, Fargo, N. D., represent- 
ing the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, 
Wash., and other firms—We were hard hit 
around Fargo by the potato market. I look for 
a slow start this year, and developments will, 
of course, depend largely on crops. More di- 
versification is being practiced and this helps. 
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of the 3,512 retail lumber 
yards in Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota and South 
Dakota, are members in 
good standing of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 











North Dakota raised its best crop since 1925 
but a drop in grain prices affected the volume 
of business. However, on the whole, it averaged 
pretty well for 1928. Political conditions, par- 
ticularly as concerns the Nonpartisan League, 
have been smoothed over, and with conserva- 
tives in office I believe conditions will improve. 


FreD KvuEHN, Gibson Lumber Co., Langdon, 
Minn.—We have been doing a fair business and 
there are good prospects for spring. Farmers 
are building more silos and there is some re- 
pairing and remodeling. 


JOHN FREYMANN, Freymann Co., Dyersville, 
Iowa—The year 1927 was rather bad, conditions 
improved in 1928, and now we are looking for- 
ward to more improvement this year. There 
already are fair building prospects. Crops were 
pretty good in my section. 


O. W. Ler, Evans-Lee Co., Eau Claire, Wis.— 
We're doing an average business now and pros- 
pects are good. Some houses are in process of 
construction and there is considerable building 
in sight for spring, particularly homes. There 
will be a good deal of repairing and remodeling. 


W. R. Hurrr, Rudd Lumber Co., Zimmer- 
mann, Minn. (home office at Princeton, Minn.) 
—Of course there isn’t much building right now, 
but we're doing a fair business. Prospects for 
spring are pretty good. 


P. B. Hinps, Gipson Lumber Co., Northfield, 
Minn.—Trade was fairly brisk in 1928 and it 
will be better in 1929. Dairy barns and silos 
are the big items this year in my section of the 
State. I don’t look for a great deal of building 
not more than that of 1928—in the towns. 





MARTIN RoGAN, Rogan Bros., Cable, Wis.— 
Trade prospects for lumber dealers as related to 
farm building are pretty poor, but more and 
more people are coming to northern Wisconsin 
in summer and there will be a brisk summer 
home and resort building activity. Ninety per- 
cent of our own trade will be concerned with 
this, 


E. L. KirKprivg, Des Moines, Iowa, with 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo.—l 
went into a yard the other day and found three 
farmers ahead of me. All of them were paying 
off old notes, one of them four years old. They’d 
been selling corn. That pictures conditions 
around Des Moines and in other sections of 
fowa, and it means that business is going to be 
brisk in the lumber industry. 


H. G. Hausen, F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Bismarck, N. D.—We’re doing a pretty fair 
business now and look for a good year. New 
homes will be built and some business block 
projects are in prospect. The country is likely 
to do more than the cities in the way of con- 
struction work. 


STANLEY ANDERSON, Anderson Lumber Yard, 
Milan, Minn.—It’s too early to make accurate 
forecasts. Of course there is seasonal dullness 
now. I look for at least as good a market this 
year as last. There already is some prospec- 
tive building. 


J. R. Hauser, Hauser Lumber Co., Sleepy 
Eye, Minn.—Farmers already are starting work 
on new barns. We handled seventy-two car- 
loads of lumber in 1928 and eighty the year be- 
fore. We hope to do about an average business 
this year. The fuel trade is booming. 


J. R. VaastTap, Bottsford Lumber Co., Clare- 
mont, Minn.—We did a fair business in 1928 
and farm conditions are improving somewhat. 
Of course last year’s crop must take care of 
some of the deficit of 1927, but I believe we 
will have a pretty good year. 


Guy Nogu, Northern Lumber Co., Estherville, 
Iowa—Trade will be more active in 1929. It 
was fair in 1928. Recovery from farm land in- 
flation and a generally poor farm situation has 
been slow but that period is about over and 
prospects are very good right now. 


WILLIAM Hyort, Rudd Lumber Co., Foreston, 
Minn.—Business is rather slow at present and 
it’s a little early to tell much about building 
prospects. 


A. E. BiycKker, Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchin- 
son, Minn.—Business will improve in 1929. 
There are more indications pointing to a pros- 
perous season than there were a year ago. 
More farm buildings will be constructed. 


J. J. Woracu, Graceville Lumber Co., Grace- 
ville, Minn.—Improved farming and other local 
conditions make prospects very good for this 
year in the territory directly west of Minneapo- 
lis. 


CARL CHRISTIANSON, Central Lumber Co., 
Dronda, Wis.—Prospects are fair now and we 
hope they’ll improve as the season advances. 


F. G. Wouter, Wolter Lumber Co., St. Charles, 
Minn.—More houses and barns will be built this 
year in southern Minnesota, so 1929 is likely to 
prove a more prosperous year from the lumber 
dealers’ viewpoint than was 1928. 


WILLIAM BAACK, Interior Lumber Co., Shako- 
pee, Minn.—There was very little building in 
my section in 1928, but there are prospects of 
considerable this year—I look for a 25 percent 
improvement at least. We are in a dairy re- 
gion and that seems to help improve conditions 
as the dairy industry is developed. 


B. J. Gorset, Westrup Lumber Co., Cold 
Springs, Minn.—There already is some farm 
building in sight but it is pretty early to make 
predictions as to how the year will go. I be- 
lieve it will be about the same as 1928, when 
we did a pretty fair business. 


J. S. GatuicaAN, Dower Lumber Co., Aitkin, 
Minn. (head office at Wadena, Minn.)—We had 
a good year in 1928 and I believe it will hold 
up in 1929. Farms in the Aitkin section, which 
is north central Minnesota, are being developed. 
Our communities are getting into the dairying 
business’ and conditions are improving steadily. 
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All-Day Institute Features Twenty-sixth Annual 


Mountain States Association Program Replete With Subj ects Devoted to the 
Profitable Conducting of the Retailer’s Business 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 14.—The twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was called to or- 
der here last Thursday morning, at the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, by President C. W. Richard- 
son, of Denver, who announced that the asso- 
ciation this year had made a departure from 
its usual program routine and that the first 
day of the convention had been given over to 
an all-day institute conducted by the University 
of Colorado bureau of business and Govern- 


ment research staff. 

The first speaker was M. B. Daniels, who 
had for his subject, “Accounting, Expense 
Control and Business Management. How to 


Establish Selling Prices on Fast-Turning and 
Slow-Turning Items.” 

“Plan your work and work your plan,” was 
the advice given by the speaker in opening his 
address. “budgeting is another name for plar- 
ning. The time is coming when any business 
to last must carry out a method of planning, 
and the plan must be made to fit the business. 
A plan that works very well for a large busi- 
ness will not work for a small business. This 
systematic method of planning puts a _busi- 
ness in a position to be operated, not on guess- 
work, but on facts.” 


Points to Observe 


Mr. Daniels gave six points to be taken into 
consideration by a manager of a business in 
carrying out a plan of operation. They are as 
follows: 


1. Price merchandise or service right; not 
too high, for in that case you will lose cus- 
tomers; not too low or you will lose money. 

2. Set a definite stock limit for each line 
handled. 


3. Establish definite sales quotas for each 


line. 


4. Know the profit or loss you are getting 
on each line. 


5. Make expense budget. 
sales quota. 


It will determine 


6. Manager will organize himself and staff. 
Each one will know what he is to do and 
the manager will not spend time with minor 
details that should be given to planning and 
control. 


During the noon hour the delegates took 
lunch together in one of the rooms of the hotel 
and after it was finished listened to an excel- 
lent talk delivered by Elmore Petersen. Mr. 
Petersen’s subject was “Co-operation and Com- 
munity Building,” and in beginning this address 
the speaker stressed the fact that it is all well 
and good to know what it costs to sell mer- 
chandise, to know accounting, advertising, sell- 
ing and the like, but if a still larger thing was 
lost sight of all the others went for nought. 

This larger thing in the lives of the busi- 
ness men of this country is community build- 
ing. Not only should each lumberman take an 
interest in the city in which he lives, his selling 
district, his State. but the entire nation. In 
ages past, according to the speaker, men did 
not apply their intelligence as they do in this 
day. He illustrated this by pointing out how 
not many years ago things now done by ma- 
chinery were tediously done by hand. Today 
there are machines for husking corn with trac- 
tors to pull the machines; there are machines 
for milking cows and so on—men have made 
use of their intelligence and the nation has 
progressed. 

We used to think of things of this life as 
necessities, comforts and luxuries, stated Mr. 
Petersen. Today there is only one class and 
all three are combined into the one “necessi- 
ties.” 


New Capital to Overcome Under-Consumption 


Our country is not suffering from oOverpro- 
duction at the present time, but from under- 
consumption, he said. There is but one way 
of providing enough buyers to purchase the 
things manufactured for them and that is to 
provide the capital. This country, according 
to Mr. Petersen, has not begun to develop 
its natural resources but when it does new 
capital will be created and the necessary fund 
to buy the things produced will become a 
reality. 

Mr. Petersen aptly illustrated just what he 
meant by creating new capital by citing the 
automobile industry. A few years ago he 
thought that it wouldn’t be long until the 
saturation point in this industry would be 
reached, but now he has put that idea aside 
and is of the opinion that such a state will 
never be reached. The automobile has created 
new capital, making it possible for the people 
to own automobiles. 

Think of the big increase in demand for 
rubber brought about by the automobile in- 

dustry, said the 

[ =e ] speaker. Think of 
the big strides made 
die es in the steel, glass, 





copper and, yes, the 
lumber industry, for 
some lumber is used 
Then 
good 


in some cars. 
look at the 
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roads that have been 
built as a result of 
auto travel, Then the 
road machinery, ce- 
ment, and blasting 
powder that are man- 
ufactured and used 
in this road construc- 
tion. When the min- 
ing industry declined in Colorado it was 
thought that there would be very little blast- 
ing powder used thereafter, but any powder 
manufacturer will tell you that there is more 
blasting powder used in road construction in 
Colorado than there ever was in the old days 
when mining was at its height. 

Then consider the building that has been 
done as a result of the automobile business 
—the garages, public and private, accessory 
stores, houses for employees of the industry, 
and so on down the line. The automobile has 
also made the petroleum industry the big in- 
dustry that it is. 

Mr. Petersen also said that he was very 
glad to know that through reforesting meth- 
ods this country would never ‘see the tirne 
when its mighty forests were no more. 





Cc. W. RICHARDSON, 
Denver, Colo.; 
Retiring President 


Policies for Building Business 


On again assembling in the convention hall 
the program was continued with Edison H. 
Cramer giving an address crammed full of 
helps for the lumbermen. His subject was 
“Business Policies That Build Business.” He 
told those present that the man at the head 
of a lumber business must have policies and 





“jective principally good will. 


carry out those policies to be successful. He 
must have a policy of budget control. He must 
have a policy of helping his community and 
the, lumber dealer should be one of the most 
influential men in the community. Then the 
retail lumber merchant should know places 
where money can be borrowed by builders, and 
he should help the farmer. Do not let a mail 
order concern step in, said Mr. Cramer, and 
grab business that rightfully belongs to the 
local lumber dealer. Help the farmer in his 
planning of a new barn, dairy building, hog 
house and other farm buildings. Help him 
build a better building than he had planned 
so that he will make more money as a result, 

If you have sold a farmer a building that 
he likes at the right prices, declared the 
speaker, you have made a friend. He will 
not only give you future business but he will 
tell his friends. In helping the farmers of 
your community build better farm buildings 
you are aiding them in making more money 
more quickly and as a result they will be 
able to build that addition to their house or 
other buildings that they have been planning 
on erecting at some future date. Thus, in 
helping the farmer you are also paving the 
way to more business for yourself. 


Significance of Advertising 


“Advertising has a very significant impor- 
tance in the field of selling,” stated by L. V. 
Aspinwall in his address on “Advertising, Sell- 
ing and Public Relations.” 

Considering advertising from a strictly 
academic standpoint, the speaker said, it is 
a means of developing attention and creating 
interest to the point of bringing a prospective 
purchaser and seller together. It is a known 
fact that our advertising is a criterion of our 
business practices and we must live up to the 
standard of our advertising. If we emphasize 
service, our service must be all that we claim 
and more. If we claim superior quality, cus- 
tomers must find our quality beyond criticism. 
Therefore, let us say that our advertising is 
a guiding force that will tend toward raising 
our efficiency. 

In speaking of selling Mr. Aspinwall de- 
clared this to be a major activity in all busi- 
ness, and the development of scientific selling 
is now a recognized possibility and much of 
the former bug-a-boo attached to this special- 
ized activity has been relegated to the ash 
heap. Any average man can be trained to be- 
come a salesman. 

We are coming in contact occasionally with 
the comparatively new term, public relations, 
stated the speaker. By this term we mean a 
public relations’ policy that has for its ob- 
In other words 
we must so serve our public that we will de- 
serve their good will. This is again nothing 
more nor less than selling. In public rela- 
tions work we recognize the laws of applied 
psychology as they have been developed in 
the science and proved in the laboratory. 
When individuals meet there is in a sense a 
conflict out of which comes definite reactions. 
It is our duty so to govern these conflicts 
that only the right kind of reactions result. 


Discusses Present-Day Trends 


The first day’s program was brought to a 
close by an address by Don C. Sowers, on 
“Survey of Present-Day Trends in the Lum- 
ber Business.” At the beginning of his talk 
he outlined the history made in the industry 
during the last year, telling of the mergers 
that had been made and how the tendency was 
toward cutting operation costs, elimination of 
waste in the manufacture of lumber and the 
selling of it, the grade-marking of lumber, 
how stocks were low in retail yards at present, 
which tended toward a. favorable situation 
for the industry for 1929. He advised those 


present to enter 1929 with an open mind and 
to merge with other yards, affiliate with manu- 
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facturers and retail groups to cut down costs 
where possible, for that was the trend of the 
times. 

Mr. Sowers also offered a practical program 
for better retailing and divided this part of 
his talk in three major divisions—namely, buy- 
ing, selling and business control. 

Under buying he stressed study of com- 
munity requirements; study offerings of com- 
petitors; concentrate buying with as few sup- 
pliers as possible; discount all bills for mer- 
chandise so as to secure lower prices; main- 
tain some form of stock control, which will 
reveal obsolete or slow moving merchandise 
and permit orders to be placed upon the basis 
of experience rather than guesswork. 

In talking about selling he gave the follow- 
ing advice: Study your competitors’ methods 
of store arrangement, display, advertising, busi- 
ness building and emulate their good points; 
concentrate selling efforts on those lines that 
by reason of their higher quality render better 
service to the consumer and afford a better net 
return; consider the use of loss leaders in your 
business on the one hand and the wisdom of 
discontinuing the sale of goods used regularly 
by others as loss leaders; give careful study to 
the pricing of merchandise for sale; consider 
the adoption of a sound installment sales 
policy; take advantage of the national adver- 
tising campaigns now under way; have courage 
to ask what the merchandise should bring; 
do constructive selling by being prepared to 
help the customer with his problems, study 
the possibilities of new merchandise which may 
be added to stock, increasing the variety offered 
and widening the daily appeal of your store 
to the buying public. 


Points for Business Control 


Points given for business control are: 
Operate the business on a strict budget plan; 
study possibilities of reducing cost of salaries 
and wages; study to reduce taxes and insur- 
ance through elimination of overstock; study 
methods of reducing delivery expense by es- 
tablishing regular delivery schedules to avoid 
unnecessary trips; establish a definite credit 
policy and adhere to it as closely as possible; 
study and adopt the most effective methods of 
advertising ; devote more time to the larger ac- 
tivities of the business, planning for sales, 
study of methods of more successful dealers; 
support every constructive movement in your 
field which seeks to raise business standards; 
promote the industry generally or create a de- 
mand for your merchandise such as the na- 
tional and State associations; co-operate with 
civic and social groups in your community 
which are working for the progressive develop- 
ment of the whole community in plans for 
public improvements; co-operate with other 
retail merchants in promoting special sales 
events, good will trade tours etc.; study your 
community and the various lines of merchan- 
dise carried to see if it offers the public com- 
plete, well assorted stocks of merchandise such 
as will make it an attractive trading center. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was opened with 
an address by President C. W. Richardson, who 
named the different men that have served the 
association as president during the twenty-six 
years it has been in existence. They were: 

R. W. English, E. W. Hurlburt, Black Hawk, 
Colo.; I. T. McAllister, Boulder, Colo.; James 
MeNeen, La Junta, Colo.; W. L. Clayton, 
Greeley; George Hill, Cripple Creek; Vic 
Davenport, Salida; H. C. Koch, Aspen; O. L. 
Davis, Trinidad; O. O. Russell, Greeley; C. E. 
Dickenson, Leadville; W. H. Esworthy, Fort 
Collins; U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan; C. C. 
Hemenway, Colorado Springs; Harry Nutting, 
Littleton; W. R. Grier, Cheyenne; C. K. Gould, 
Fort Collins; C. A. Biggs, Canon City; C. L. 
Walker, Casper, Wyo.; E. B. Humphreys, Ra- 
ton, N. M.; O. D. Neill, Greeley; F. L. Crissey, 
Colorado Springs; Charles Proebstel, Santa 
Fe; Thomas C. Hurst, Arvada; R. E. Spencer, 
Denver, and C. A. Black, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Speaking for myself, said President Rich- 
ardson, I have thoroughly enjoyed the asso- 
ciation work during the three or four years 


I have been in contact with this work, since 
Mr. Vincent started serving us as our sec- 
retary. I have enjoyed this work not alone 
from what has been carried on or accom- 
plished, but by reason of the acquaintances 
made, and many of which I hope will ripen 
into genuine friendship. My one regret is 
that I have been unable to give more of my 
time during the last year to the association 
affairs, but our hard-working efficient secre- 
tary has made up for my lack of time in han- 
dling the association affairs for the interest 
of the dealers in this district. 


Co-operative Work Undertaken 


I want to mention here one or two phases 
of co-operation we have undertaken to develop 
this year, which undertakings I hope my suc- 
cessor will support and carry through to frui- 
tion. First and foremost is the contact of the 
retail interests, throug their association 
with that of mill representatives in a co- 
operation that we feel has been beneficial to 
the dealers; and if not already beneficial to 
the resident mill representatives, we are sure 
this effort will rebound to their benefit in- 
creasingly as the co-operative effort continues. 
This contact with the wholesale exchange 
has, I believe, helped the mill representatives 
to see more clearly the general problems of 
the retailers as a group, and has helped to 
bring about a realization on the part of the 
mill representatives, that in considering 
ethics in dealing with retailers it is essential 
that they consider such ethics from the stand- 
point of all of the dealers in the district, 
rather than having a separate policy of ethics 
for each town in the 
district. We —ihope 
that the retailers 
have seen this and 
have felt justified in 
co-operating with 
these manufacturers 
in a material way. 

There is much need 








E. M. HIATT, 
Monte Vista, Colo.; 
A Director 


of a ‘national effort 
along this line to 
bring about a realiza- 
tion on the part of 
L. W. BIELE, the mills that it is 
Pueblo, Colo.; unjust to the retail 
dealers to sell carlots 
A Director of lumber to a deal- 
er, and also to sell 

earlots direct to the dealer’s customer. 


Need of a Uniform Sales Policy 


Many of the manufacturers of wallboards, 
insulation and lumber substitutes have rec- 
ognized the fairness of selling all of their 
material through retail lumber dealers and 
declare themselves for “100 percent distribu- 
tion.” While lumber is a very general com- 
modity, and the same commodity is manu- 
factured in thousands of factories, we hope 
that Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will take cognizance of this feature in 
his recommendations covering the marketing 
of lumber. Many individual manufacturers 
of lumber have adopted such a policy, which 
is highly appreciated by the dealers, but the 
need is for a uniform policy of all manufac- 
turers who sell any of their products to the 
retail dealer. 

Such uniform policies are given approval 
by our Federal Government through confer- 
ences held by the Federal Trade Commission 
whereby members of any trade may meet with 
the representatives of the commission and 
outline the trade practices they deem fair in 
the industry; and once these are approved 








by the commission, they are backed up by the 
Federal Government. 

Violation of any such accepted rules of con- 
duct, once adopted, is frowned on by the Goy- 
ernment thereafter. A number of industries 
have taken advantage of this and we hope 
that the lumber manufacturers will see fit to 
do so in the near future. Possibly it will not 
be amiss for us to suggest to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that it 
consider some such conference. 

Meeting Mail Order Competition 

I want to take this opportunity to mention 
one item of general interest, for future con- 
sideration in association affairs. 

An ex-employee of one of the Chicago mail 
order houses told a friend of mine that a 
certain mail order house has sold 47,000 
houses in the last five years, and that over 
90 percent of them were sold to the consumer 
before the local dealer got a chance to figure 
on the job; that whenever the local dealer 
knew of the job before the material was 
bought, almost invariably the mail order 
house lost the _ business. Therefore each 
dealer should individually figure out his own 
plans of how he can attract his customer to 
give the local dealer a chance to show his 
ability to sell as reasonable as the mail order 
house; by publicity, finance plans, complete 
building service, and possibly advertising the 
fact that the dealer makes special prices in 
carlots. 

The one feature I see that can be accom- 
plished by collective effort in making inroads 
on mail order competition is to try to ascer- 
tain what manufacturers of specialties, such 
as wallboards, roofings, millwork ete. are 
showing discrimination in favor of mail order 
houses. It is generally understood that nu- 
merous manufacturers of asphalt roofs sell at 
a decidedly lower price to mail order houses 
than they do to either jobbers or dealers, 
which of course is unfair to the retail lumber 
dealer. 

All that is asked by the average retail lum- 
ber dealer is the same price and quality on 
his carload purchases of specialties, and he 
will take his chance of being able to serve 
the ultimate consumer as economically as 
any other class of merchandiser handiing 
building materials. 

Reports of Secretary and Treasurer 

The report of Jay T. Chapin, Aurora, Colo., 
treasurer of the association, was given by Sec- 
retary Vincent due to the fact that Mr. Chapin 
was unable to be present on account of illness 
in his family. This report showed that the 
balance on hand Jan. 1, 1928, was $594.03. Re- 
ceipts during the last year were $6,460.50, while 
the disbursements were $6,305.41. Thus with 
the revolving fund of $300 there is a balance 
on hand at the present time of $1,049.12. 

Secretary Vincent stated that he had not pre- 
pared a report, but in a few words described 
some of the activities of the association during 
the last year and also stated that the associa- 
tion was making progress. He cited the fact 
that since last Wednesday he had received six 
applications for membership unsolicited, which 
is a favorable situation. 

A vote of thanks was given President 
Richardson for the splendid work he has done 
for the organization during the last year. 


Makes Suggestions for Dealers 

Don Critchfield, field secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, gave a short 
talk explaining the association’s chart “Why 
Wood Walls Are Best.” Mr. Critchfield also 
advocated the use of plan book racks for re- 
tail lumber yards, advising the dealers to have 
their rack near the door and to watch what 
kind of a book a customer took from the rack 
in leaving the store. If it be a book on dairy 
farm buildings then the dealer has the right 
to ask if that person is interested in a new 
building for his dairy farm. Many prospects 
can be found in this way and the road to sales 
paved. 

Thomas C. Hurst, Arvada, Colo., a director 
in the National association, gave a brief talk 
on the recent meeting of the board of directors 
in Chicago. 

John Cronine reported for the auditing com- 
mittee stating that the books had been exam- 
ined by the committee and found correct. 

L. V. Aspinwall gave a summary of the pro- 
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gram given by the business research bureau of 
the University of Colorado the first day of the 
convention. 

W. F. Shaw, central district manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, was to have had the closing number 
on the morning’s program, but, being unable 
to attend the convention, his place was filled 
by Burdett Green, central western district man- 
ager, who outlined what is meant by home 
modernizing and the work being accomplished 
by his organization along that line. He said 
that work was progressing nicely toward the 
establishment of a modernizing bureau in 
Denver. Mr. Green showed the motion picture 
reel, “The Transformation,” of the National 
association, visualizing for the delegates just 
what can be done along home modernizing lines. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened by M. B. 
Daniels, of the University of Colorado, who 
gave the results of the survey made by the 
university's bureau of business research of 
operating expenses of retail lumber yards in 
the Rocky Mountain region during 1927. This 
fourth annual survey is based upon forty in- 
dividual reports. Of these, thirty-four came 
from yards located in different parts of Colo- 
rado, five from Wyoming and one from 
Nebraska. They represent a total volume of 
$3,205,577, individual yards having sales 
volumes ranging from about $12,000 to $325,- 
000. The survey showed that the lumber 
dealer in the Rocky Mountain district in 1927 
got out of each dollar he took in an actual 
profit of 2.4 cents. Seventy-five and forty-five 
hundredths cents of each dollar went to pay 
for merchandise, while the total expense took 
17.05 cents, giving a profit of 7.5 cents, but 
when interest on investment was taken the 
actual profit was 2.4 cents. 

The larger yards made a better showing than 
did the smaller ones. Margin obtained was 
almost 5 percent higher. 

In general it may be said that lumber 
yards of the region made a good showing in 
1927, said the report. Profit was slightly 
higher and operating expense somewhat lower 
than for 1926. However, the typical yard in 
the small town of under 500 population sus- 
tained a small loss, since profit was less than 
enough to pay the owners 6 percent on their 
investment. 

Rapidity of stock-turn has a very definite 
relation to actual profit, since the faster the 
stock-turn or in other words the lower the 
relative investment in. stock, the less is the 
interest on invested capital which the busi- 
ness must pay. This fact has more impor- 
tance to the retail lumber yard than to busi- 
nesses which have relatively smaller invest- 
ments in stock in proportion to sales volume. 
Some businesses do better than others and 
all are constantly striving to make more profit 
and cut down expenses. To see how and why 
certain firms were operating more efficiently 
than others, the reports of all firms having 
higher than the representative profit of 7.5 
cents were considered separately. 

If the information of seven firms is typical, 
all but 8.9 percent of a retail lumber yard’s 
sales are made on a credit basis. Apparently 
lumber yards of the region are reasonably 
careful in this respect, for only one yard re- 
ported having a credit rating service available 
and not using it, and the amount of loss on 
accounts was approximately only 1 percent 
of credit sales. 


On the Subject of Mergers 

“When Is It Logical to Attempt Consolida- 
tion? What Procedure?” was the topic dis- 
cussed by I. F. Downer, 
Howard Lumber Co., Denver. Mr. Downer 
stated that his paper was practically a report 
of the subject, which was so thoroughly gone 
into at the National convention in Chicago this 
fall. He pointed out that merging was the 
trend of the times and that it was successful 
when gone into with a view to cutting operat- 
ing expenses, but was not successful if the 
idea of selling at high prices was uppermost. 

Secretary T. J. Vincent spoke on “Financing 
Plans—Experiences in Other Districts on In- 
stallment Financing in the Building Business.” 
In his talk he stated that lumbermen had need 


of the Hallack &- 


of financing plans and told of the success that 
has been obtained by the forming of financing 
organizations by dealers and other business- 
men interested in building in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Utica, N. Y. After he had finished he asked 
for an expression of opinion on how many of 
the dealers present felt there was need for a 
financing plan in the Rocky Mountain region. 
About 50 percent of those present stated that 
they felt such a need. 
Should Lumbermen Depend on Contractors? 
John Cronine, Oregon Lumber Co., Denver, 
led a discussion on “Should the Lumberman 
Depend on Contractors to Bring in Business?” 
He stated that it was a broad question and one 
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that was governed to a large extent by local 
conditions and should be handled as a local 
proposition. Mr. Cronine believes it imprac- 
tical to depend on the contractor to bring in 
business, while at the same time in the larger 
cities, at least, the dealer can not get along 
without the contractor, who is a partner in 
the business in a sense. He does not feel that 
it is necessary to pay a contractor a commis- 
sion. If such a condition exists it has been 
brought about at some time by a competitor 
bidding for business and establishing a basis for 
a contractor’s commission. 

G. C. Harris, Harris Lumber Co., Loveland, 
Colo., stated that it was his opinion that a lum- 
ber dealer should go out and get his own busi- 
ness and then turn it over to a reliable con- 
tractor. 

N. A. Swenson, Laramie, Wyo., who engaged 
in the contracting business before entering the 
lumber industry, has the belief that the lumber- 
man should also be in the contracting busi- 
ness. He has not only sold lumber but he 
has done contracting in his territory and has 
made a success of both. 


Election of Officers 


The final business of the day was the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. They 
were chosen as follows: 

President—Clarence Iden, Gross, Kelly & 
Co., East Las Vegas, N. M. 

Vice president for Colorado—R. M. Mudgett, 
district manager Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
yreeley. 

Vice president for Wyoming—c. E. Stewart, 
A. P. Stewart Lumber Co., Thermopolis. 

New Mexico vice president—Mr. Monteth, 
Star Lumber Co., Clayton. 

Directors, District No. 1—O. L. Mitter, 
Standard Lumber Co., Wray, Colo.; No. 2, L. 
W. Biele, Newton Lumber Co., Pueblo, Colo.; 
No. 3, O. H. Ellison, O. H. Ellison Lumber 
Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; No. 4—directors 
for one year—Earl M. Hiatt, J. H. Melvillen 
Lumber Co., Monte Vista, Colo., and William 
Wallrich, Wallrich Lumber Co., Alamosa, 
Colo.; No. 5, Hans Nicolaysen, Nicolaysen 
Lumber Co., Casper, Wyo.; No. 6, Joe Doo- 
little, Albuquerque Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M. C. W. Richardson was recommended 





for director of the National association, 

The hold-over directors are F. E. Wertz, 
Brush, Colo.; W. B. Barr, Denver; I. C. Hall, 
Delta, Colo.; R. S. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and C. W. Carseallen, Las Vegas, N. M. 

Committees appointed that served were: 

Nominating—W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, chair- 
man; Willard Reid, Fort Morgan, Colo.; H. H. 
Bakken, Fowler, Colo.; W. G. McDonald, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Earl M. Hiatt, Monte Vista; 
E. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M. 

Resolutions—I. F. Downer, Denver, chair- 
man; Fred Crissey, Colorado Springs,. and 
U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan. 

Getting Profitable Re-roofing Business 

“Real Profit in Re-Roofing. Dealer Loses 
Much in Re-roofing Business to Traveling 
Roofers and Mail Order Houses. Why?” was 
the subject handled by A. W. Bigum, Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co., Grand Junction, Colo,, 
during the opening of the final session of the 
convention Saturday morning. Mr. Bigum 
stated that his company had adopted the policy 
of selling the people what they wanted in the 
way of roofing and if they wanted asphalt 
shingles all well and good. He told how his 
firm had combated traveling roofing men re- 
cently. When he learned the salesmen of the 
firm were coming to his town he made his 
plans. They hadn’t been in the town long 
before they dug up a customer and the lum- 
ber firm also found the customer and visited 
the lady in question and asked more questions 
about the traveling roofing concern’s policies 
than the lady had asked of the salesmen. She, 
on the request of the local lumber firm, asked 
the salesmen to call again and asked questions 
outlined by Mr. Bigum. In that way he got 
all the facts necessary to make it possible to 
meet their competition successfully. The sales- 
men stayed in Grand Junction ten days and 
during that time didn’t sell a single roof due 
to the watchfulness of the lumber firm and 
the sales efforts spent in offsetting the efforts 
of the outside firm’s crew. Mr. Bigum stated 
that he combated mail order house competi- 
tion by keeping mail order catalogs on file, 
knowing facts and figures, such as their freight 
rates and the like so that he could demonstrate 
to a customer by comparison. 

Selling the Home Complete 

Don McNeal, of the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co., Denver, spoke on selling the home com- 
plete. He said that the matter of building a 
home today was not made easy enough for the 
builder. He illustrated what he meant by 
showing how easy it is to purchase an auto- 
mobile. A prospect is not first told to go out 
and arrange his finance, then go and buy some 
extras for the car and the like, and then if 
he has money enough left to come back and 
purchase the car. That is all taken care of for 
him and everything made easy so that his de- 
sire to own the car is not lessened. 

“It is my recommendation that lumber deal- 
ers equip themselves to carry out the complete 
home proposition and that they should charge 
for this service,” advised the speaker. 

In a brief discussion the question came up 
as to how to get away from the idea that the 
lumber dealer is entering the contracting busi- 
ness when he goes in for the completed home 
plan. President Richardson suggested the 
three-way contract with the owner, the con- 
tractor and dealer signing the contract, with 
the obligations of all three clearly specified. 

A number of the dealers reported that they 
were losing money in their retail coal depart- 
ments by trucks hauling coal into their towns 
from the mines. As a result a resolution was 
adopted which asked coal operators in the State 
to have a suitable differential between truck 
prices and carload prices of coal. 


Selling Lumber by the Piece 


Earl M. Hiatt, Monte Vista, Colo., originator 
of the piece-prices-on-lumber list, spoke next 
giving some good pointers on this method of 
selling lumber. He said his firm had been using 
this system six years with great success. Each 

pile of lumber in his yard has the price per 
piece marked thereon and people know just 
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what they are paying. “Some of the advantages 
of this system,’ Mr. Hiatt said, “are that it 
saves time in figuring a bill of lumber. Cus- 
tomers feel that you are confident your price 
is right or you wouldn’t put it on the lumber 
pile in the yard. When lumber increases in 
price, say $10 per thousand, it does not sound 
so large when you can say the advance is one- 
third of a cent per lineal foot as you can when 
using the piece price system. Then, also, cus- 
tomers in shopping around for the best price 
can’t remember the price of all the pieces that 
go into their building and carry them in their 
heads from one yard to another like they can 
a straight per thousand price.” 

R. T. McCracken talked on “Insulation.” He 
showed a big field in which a lumber mer- 
chant can work selling insulation in his dis- 
trict. Not only homes but farm buildings and 
the like need insulation. He cited how a well 
insulated chicken house would make it warm 
in the winter and the hens would lay more 
eggs when the prices were the highest and the 
farmer would be more prosperous as a result— 
certainly a good selling point for a lumber 
dealer in a farming district. 

Burdett Green made a few remarks relative 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s plans for lumber grade-marking. He 
asked for a vote on the subject and practically 
everyone in the room voted in favor of grade- 
marking, placing the convention in favor of 
the proposition. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The resolutions committee’s report marked the 
final business of the convention. The conven- 
tion went on record as being against a uni- 
form mechanics lien law and favored each State 
taking care of the matter to fit its own par- 
ticular needs along this line. 

Another resolution said: 

Resolved, That since the placing of lumber 
in transit unsold, either by car or cargo, is 
economically unsound, unstablizes the market 
for producers, wholesalers, retailers and users, 
resulting in the shipment of much lumber of 
inferior manufacture and quality, and since 
it introduces an element of speculation in a 
basic commodity, adverse to the interest of 
all concerned, especially the ultimate con- 
sumer, we reaffirm our unqualified condemna- 
tion of the practice. 


The convention also went on record as un- 
reservedly condemning the sale of lumber, 
sawn scant of American Lumber Standard sizes 
and sold at full size count, either by the manu- 
facturer or the dealer, as being dishonest and 
unfair to the public and as defeating the pur- 
pose of any trade extension campaign designed 
to build up in the minds of the public a con- 
fidence in lumber as a building material. 

It is unethical for mills and wholesalers to 
sell lumber, ordinary or treated, direct to 
contractors, said another resolution adopted. 
It is unethical for a retailer to ship lumber 
into a town where another dealer is located, 
even though the material is to be used by a 
contractor who regularly trades with the 
dealer making the shipment. It is unethical 
for a wholesaler or mill to accept orders from 
a retailer for shipment into a town where that 
dealer has no yard and where another dealer 
has an investment in lumber sheds and a 
stock of building materials. 

A resolution was passed in regard to lum- 
ber distribution which declared the lumber 
dealer the logical distributer of lumber. We 
believe that the distribution methods which 
the industry has followed ever since it has 
reached national importance, are founded 
upon sound, economic principles: we believe 
that the retailer is the logical distributer of 
all lumber, except to railroads, the Govern- 
ment and primary wood-fabricating factories, 
said the resolution in part. 


At the meeting of the new board of directors 
of the association held in the afternoon T. J. 
Vincent was re-appointed secretary for the en- 
suing year, while Jay T. Chapin was again 
chosen treasurer. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Thursday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
was held at which time thirty-three new mem- 
bers were taken into the organization. This 


was followed by an informal dance and en- 
tertainment. 

Friday evening, the Denver Knot-Hole Club 
gave its annual banquet and entertainment to 
the lumbermen. This event was voted one of 
the finest affairs of its kind ever staged in 
Denver and much credit .goes to the Knot- 
Hole members, which fact was stressed in a 
resolution adopted by the convention the next 


day. 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business has been good in our section dur- 
ing the last year, stated C. A. Black, P. J. 
Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. .The out- 
look for the present year is bright. There 
will be considerable lumber and other build- 
ing material sold in our part of the country. 

E. B. Humphreys, Raton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Raton, N. M.: Last year was a 
slack business year for us. During the last 
few months we have had considerable mots- 
ture, which hasn’t been the case for several 
years, and the outlook is for better business 
during the present year. 


Cc. W. Richardson, McPhee & McGinnity Co., 


Denver, said: Business has been just about 
holding its own in Denver. Last year’s busi- 
ness showed a falling off over the preceding 
year. The outlook for 1929 is for a business 
year about the same as the one just closed. 
Business of our country yards is going to be 
good, from all present indications; I predict a 
10 or 15 percent increase. 

Thomas. C. Hurst, Arvada Lumber Co., Ar- 
vada, Colo.: Business was off in our section 
during the last year, showing a 15 percent 
decrease over 1927, I would not predict very 
much difference in business for this year over 
last. 

A. W. Bigum, Independent Lumber Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo.: Business on the west- 
ern slope of Colorado has been good and since 
the crop outlook is good I would say that 
1929 would be a good business year for our 
section. 


W. S. Pickerill, Durango Lumber Co., Du- 
rango, Colo.: We have enjoyed a good busi- 
ness during the last few months. There has 
been considerable building in Durango and 
the outlook is that business will remain good 
for some little time—just how long, of course, 
I can not say. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—The thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held Jan. 10 at 
the Manufacturers Club, was featured by dis- 
cussions of problems facing the members. 

Retiring President M. G. Wright sounded the 
keynote in his address when he emphasized 
the multiplicity of deterring influences which 
itnpede the path of the wholesaler, and made 
some pertinent remarks intended to correct 
these existing conditions. He said in part: 

As the years pass our problems seem to 
grow greater and more numerous; our troubles 
seem to be of a more serious nature, and they 
are many. Naturally,” according to our own 
problems, we seek the solution. It would 
seem that the natural trend of the mind of 
the industry at large would be to find a solu- 
tion that would be to the betterment of each 
of the various branches. Argue as you may, 
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Retiring President 
they all have their functions to perform, and 
the more attention they pay to that particu- 
lar duty, the better the obligation to the mar- 
keting of the output is reflected. To accom- 
plish this, however, we should have in mind 
every member of each branch, whether he be 
big or little, remembering that he has a right 
to buy, make, and sell goods to the best ad- 
vantage possible, whether this individual be 
a manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. The 
small retailer has as much right in this great 
commercial turnover as the larger one, in pro- 
portion to his means, capacity to finance and 
ability to sell. And further than that, he 
has the right to seek such financial aid as he 
can get on a firm legitimate and secure basis. 
I might add that many of the large. and 





wealthy ones today can remember when this 
was their case and they had to ask aid of 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

All of us have to start somehow or in some 
way, and some of us are not so fortunate as 
to inherit our business or the money. with 
which to start it. Now as to the small mill- 
man, this same thing applies in every sense 
of the word, and in every phase of the busi- 
ness, and he too finds a friend in the whole- 
saler. As to the wholesaler, there is no 
question but that he has always been, is now, 
and always will be the safety valve for these 
branches of the industry, as well as a great 
benefit to the larger ones at both ends, and 
always will be so long as he keeps in touch 
with the retail end in his territory, and at 
the same time, with the mills he represents, 
regardless of what they do in advertising, or 
direct sales. 

Mr. Wright touched on the results to be 
obtained through publicity, and stated he be- 
lieved in advertising lumber and its uses as 
the best means of promoting and enlarging the 
use of forest products. Mr. Wright com- 
mended the trade extension activities of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
but took issue with that part of the program 
dealing with trade- and grade-marking. 


Officers Elected 


Joseph P. Comegys was elected to succeed 
Mr. Wright. Other officers elected were Ed- 
ward F. Magee, vice president; S. S. Ruther- 
ford, secretary. W. D. D. Smith was re- 
elected treasurer. The retiring directors—Mr. 
Comegys, Mr. Smith and Mr. Magee—were re- 
elected. 

Apart from the routine addresses of the 
annual, there were only two speakers—W. W. 
Schupner, secretary-manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, and 
John W. Long, of New York. Mr. Schupner 
reviewed the incidents of the several trade 
relations conferences held in the past between 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

Among those reporting as committee chair- 
men were J. Elmer Troth, membership; Horace 
Hazard, by-laws; Harry Preston, entertain- 
ment; Charles F. Kreamer, publicity; S. S. 
Rutherford, trades relations; Owen M. Bruner, 
forestry, and F. A. Dudley, railroad and trans- 
portation. 

In connection with Mr. Dudley’s report, 
Robert G. Kay presented a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, asking that the offi- 
cials of the participating railroads appoint a 
committee to investigate the arbitrary methods 
of the Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau 
operated and handled under the management 
of I. G. Markey. 

Treasurer Smith in submitting his report, 
announced the receipt of a check for $250 
from A. J. Levy for the A. J. Levy Founda- 
tion, which now totals several thousand dollars. 
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- Qntarians Do Constructive Work in 1928 


Reports at Twelfth Annual Indicate Progress in Group Organization and 
Improvement of Ethical Relations—Consider Trade Extension 


ki 14.—Retail lumber 
dealers from all parts of Ontario were present 
at the twelfth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was held at the King Edward Hotel, here, 
on Jan. 9, 10 and 11. F. B. Van Dusen, of 
Brockville, presided throughout the three days’ 
session. The extent, influence and importance 
of the association was strikingly illustrated by 
the distance traveled by dealers in order to 
attend. Members were present from such far 
away points at Ottawa, Windsor, North Bay, 
Sudbury, Parry Sound and Sault Ste. Marie, 
as well as many of the intervening points. 

The opening session was featured by an ad- 
dress of welcome from Mayor Sam McBride, 
who extended the courtesies of the city of 
Toronto to the visiting dealers. Mayor Mc- 
Bride is a wholesale lumber dealer who has 
made a success both of his business and his 
political activities. He delivered a striking ad- 
dress in which he contrasted present-day lum- 
ber trade conditions with those existing when 
he was a young man. 

The president’s report was delivered by 
F. B. Van Dusen, of Brockville, who told of 
the activities of the association during the 
year, stressing the value of the work finished 
and citing the need for further activity along 
certain lines and closing with this recommen- 
dation : 

To my mind the greatest field of endeavor 
for our association in the future will be the 
regional association work, where small groups 
of our retail dealers get together, map out 
plans for better work, talk over their diffi- 
culties, and get acquainted. These meetings 
can be held at convenient places, several 
times a year. Where they have been carried 
on during the last year, without exception, 
they have accomplished great good to all who 
participated in them. It should not be the 
object of such groups to fix prices, but rather 
to find out their costs of doing business, to 
furnish information on credits and unfair 
trade practices, to keep in touch with freight 
rates and traffic conditions, to devise ways 
and means to give their customers better 
merchandise and better service, and to weed 
out dealers who do not play the game fairly 
and who are not willing to live up to good 
business ethics. 


Toronto, Onr., Jan. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


In beginning his report Secretary-manager 
Horace Boultbee declared that 1928 had been 
the “most active, most encouraging and most 
productive of good results that the association 
has yet experienced.” One of the chief de- 
velopments of the year, he said, had been the 
organization of several active local branches of 
the association. “The example set by those 
districts that have organized and have held 
a number of meetings,” he said, “should en- 
courage others. We can not have too many 
active, small groups of dealers holding meet- 
ings. These meetings substitute friendship and 
mutual respect for suspicion and strife. There 
is almost no limit to the practical value that 
can be secured from the exchange of. experi- 
ences that take place at such meetings.” 

The secretary-manager then covered rather 
extensively the work of the association dur- 
ing the year, stating that it had been called 
upon to settle everything in the nature of dis- 
putes between its members and others, such 
as shipments, contracts, delays in delivery, 
breaches of trade ethics, freight rate disputes 
etc. He told of devoting a great deal of his 
time to visits in the Lake Erie, Kitchener and 
northern Ontario districts in the formation of 
group organizations, relating somewhat in de- 
tail the progress of these group organizations 
and urging that more of them be formed. 


The secretary-manager told of assisting the 
White Pine Bureau in pointing out that inte- 
rior trim could be obtained in Ontario, this 
being the result of a complaint made by an 
architect. 

Several important conferences were held dur- 
ing the year at the suggestion of the asso- 
ciation which had to do with the revision of 
the old sash list and sales policies of the hard- 
wood flooring manufacturers. As a result of 
the conferences of sash manufacturers a new 
list was drawn up in greatly simplified form. 
The conference with the flooring manufacturers 
was sought to try to ameliorate the stiff com- 
petition between them and also to try to 
eliminate the policy of selling direct to the 
consumer. While the flooring manufacturers 
appointed a committee and it is believed some 
progress has been made, a constructive policy 
along the lines urged has not yet been put into 
effect. 

Trade Extension 


Reference was made in the secretary-man- 
ager’s report to the proposed trade extension 
and publicity campaign submitted by the Cana- 
dian Forest Products Publicity Association. 
The latter, however, was not able to carry 
out its proposals and the suggestion was made 
that the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
carry on the work. The latter organization 
has sought the co-operation of the Ontario 
association and the matter will be thoroughly 
gone over at the coming annual meeting of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. An invi- 
tation has been extended by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States to the Canadian lumber industry and 
trade to join with the American organization 
in a co-operative trade extension campaign. 

The sales tax proposition, the secretary-man- 
ager said, is a “hardy perennial” which should 
again be brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernment as in years past and to this end the 
secretary suggested that a strong committee 
be appointed to bring to the attention of the 
minister of customs and inland revenue the 
necessity for removal of the sales tax and 
other taxes from all lumber transactions. 

Another question considered was the de- 
murrage penalty charged by the Canadian rail- 
ways after 48 hours’ free time with no al- 
lowance for unloading prior to the 48-hour 
time limit. Reference was made to the fact 
that the United States has in operation what 
is known as the “average demurrage” plan and 
that the board of railway commissioners in 
Canada should be petitioned for such a plan in 
Canada. 

The final topic touched upon in the secre- 
tary-manager’s report had to do with the re- 
sponsibility of trucking companies. He said 
that the officers of the association had inves- 
tigated the matter and have reported that the 
department of highways of the Ottawa govern- 
ment is keenly alive to the importance of truck- 
ing owners’ responsibilities. Special regula- 
tions are in operation, copies of which regula- 
tions can be obtained from the department of 
public highways in Toronto. 

The financial report was submitted by the 
secretarv-manager and showed that the asso- 
ciation had) finished the year with a slight sur- 
plus of current receipts over current expendi- 
tures. 

Reports of Committees 


M. N. Cummings, of Westboro, presented 
the report of the committee on legislation and 
transportation, in which he outlined the ac- 
tivities of the committee during the year. It 
had dealt with matters relating to minimu:n 


carload weights, average demurrage, the re- 
sponsibility of trucking companies and the 
losses due to neglect on the part of dealers 
to check their freight bills. Toward the end 
of the year the committee had begun also to 
consider a proposal for making the bill of 
lading used in Canada the same as the United 
States bill of lading. It had also considered 
the advisability of starting a campaign among 
dealers to stamp all their orders with a state- 
ment that the lumber must be loaded in a 
box car and not loaded higher than one foot 
below the rafters of the car. The last two 
subjects would be passed on to the incoming 
committee on legislation and transportation. 


The report of the committee on workmen’; 
compensation, submitted by W. C. Laidlaw, 
was read by the secretary-manager. The re- 
port stated that accidents in industry were cost- 
ing the plants of the Province nearly six mil- 
lion dollars each year and urged every lumber- 
man to take his share in cutting down this 
tax on industry. The idea of accident pre- 
vention must begin with the proprietor and be 
passed on from him to his superintendents and 
foremen and from them to the men. 


The report of the committee on cost ac- 
counting was read by D. Kemp Edwards, who 
suggested that the name and the duties of the 
committee should be enlarged. The committee 
had found it difficult to interest Ontario dealers 
in a proposal for standard cost accounting. In 
connection with the Harvard University in- 
quiry into retail lumber costs, only three On- 
tario dealers had taken advantage of the in- 
vitation to submit their figures. Mr. Edwards 
had submitted his firm’s figures to Harvard 
University and had received back a copy of 
a valuable report giving the combined figures 
and averages for 288 firms, as well as a special 
report comparing his own figures with the 
average figures. The committee believed that 
some such work might be started in Ontario 
under the auspices of McGill University or 
the University of Toronto in connection with 
their faculties of commerce and finance. The 
report suggested that the name of the com- 
mittee should be changed to that of the “coim- 
mittee on business research.” This would give 
it a broader scope to work in, including the 
whole financing problem relating to the retail 
lumber business, covering cost accounting. It 
was believed that such a committee would be 
able to increase the interest on the part of the 
members in all matters relating to cost ac- 
counting and financing. 

The report of the committee on standard 
moldings was submitted by D. H. Andress, of 
Sudbury. The committee had corresponded 
and met with one another during the year, 
and had given the subject much careful study. 
The conclusion reached was that the subject 
of standard moldings was more a matter for 
the wholesalers to deal with. The report 
therefore concluded with a recommendation to 
the above effect. 

The report of the committee on trade rela- 
tions, W. C. Irvin, Toronto, chairman, was 
submitted by the secretary-manager, and was 
to the effect that all disputes and differences 
of opinion that had arisen during the year 
had been dealt with by the office of the asso- 
ciation, making it unnecessary to ask the com- 
mittee on trade relations to deal with any of 
them. 


Open Forum on First Afternoon 


The afternoon session on the first day was 
concluded with an “open forum.” One of 
the matters discussed at this session was the 
exhibit of the Department of Agriculture of 
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the Dominion Government, which had on dis- 
play during the convention a large number 
of booklets illustrating, describing, and listing 
blueprints in connection with all kinds of farm 
buildings used in Ontario. D. K. Edwards 
reported that the department was anxious to 
distribute these publications andj would be glad 
to receive the co-operation of the association. 
A motion was carried asking the incoming 
president to appoint a committee of three for 
this purpose. 


Election of Officers 


The second day’s session opened with the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President—J. L. Naylor, Essex. 

Vice president—J. C. Irvin, Weston. 

Directors—Eastern district, A. D. F. Camp- 
bell, Arnprior; C. P. Mahoney, Ottawa; North- 
ern District, Mark Rogers, Parry Sound; F. E. 
Hollingsworth, Sault Ste. Marie; Central dis- 
trict, E. Cay, Oshawa; W. B. Tennant, Toron- 
to; Western district, D. C. Baird, St. Marys; 
M. H. Armstrong, Burlington; Southern dis- 
trict, M. R. Bogart, Chatham; J. D. Branch, 
Walkerville, 





The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to an address by N. M. Bearinger, of 
Elmira, on the subject of “Your Boy,” and 
an address by F. A. McGregor, Ottawa, regis- 
trar of the combines investigation act, who 
outlined the effect of the act upon the ac- 
tivities of trade associations. The substance 
of Mr. McGregor’s remarks was that there 
were many lines of useful activity that an 
association could carry on, the controlling 
feature beng whether such activities were to 
the benefit or the detriment of the public. It 
was only in the latter case that associations 
would find it advisable to mind their step so 
as not to come in conflict with the act and be 
subject to an investigation. ; 

At the afternoon session on the second day, 
the first.item was to have been an address 
by Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways. Unfortunately, Sir 
Henry Thornton was confined to his hoime 
with a severe cold, but he sent as a substitute 
A. T. Weldon, vice president in charge of 
traffic, who delivered an interesting address. 


New Yorker Tells of Co-operative Methods 


R. B. Chapman, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
attended the meeting, was welcomed by the 
chairman and delivered a brief extemporary 
talk upon the methods of co-operation that 
had been in use for many years among Syra- 
cuse dealers. Mr. Chapman was elected an 
honorary member of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association one year ago when 
he delivered one of the feature addresses at 
the annual convention. His many friends in 
Ontario were delighted to welcome him back. 

A series of reports upon trade conditions 
was the next item. Dealers from various parts 
of the Province submitted reports and all told 
of having experienced a successful year’s busi- 
ness, with a good outlook for the coming 
year. 

A moving picture film of a clean yard con- 
test was then shown to the dealers, and was 
of great interest. 

The trade extension and publicity movement 
was one of the important items discussed at 
the afternoon session. The discussion was 
concluded by the passing of the following res- 
olution : 

The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled appreciate the 
fact that the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has complied with the request of the 
Ontarians and is preparing to take joint ac- 
tion with us with a view to forming a Cana- 
dian lumber publicity department for research, 
sales promotion and trade extension in the 
lumber industry, and we ask that our incom- 
ing directors be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to attend the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association convention at Montreal on Jan. 
29-30-31, and present the views of the mem- 
bers of the Ontario association as brought 
out in discussion at its twelfth annual con- 
vention on Jan. 19. 


This concluded the afternoon session, 


THE CONCLUDING SESSION 


On Friday morning a number of matters 
were disposed of at the final session. 

The secretary-manager was instructed to 
prepare a memorandum to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, urging that the sales tax be removed 
from lumber. 

The action taken by the directors in connec- 
tion with the responsibility of trucking com- 
panies was unanimously approved. 

A credit application form, prepared by a 
committee and revised by A. Wise, St. Cath- 
arines, was approved, with some ‘minor 
changes, and the secretary-manager was ii- 
structed to have a supply printed, to be sold 
to members of the association. 

The use of a rubber stamp in connection 
with orders, requiring that a lumber car 
should not be loaded higher than one foot 
below the rafters, was discussed. It was de- 
cided to make use of a stamp of this nature, 
the exact wording to be determined after fur- 
ther inquiries. The secretary-manager will ar- 
range to secure the rubber stamps and sell 
them to members at a small cost. 

Action taken by last year’s directors in con- 
nection with average demurrage was approved, 
and the subject was passed on to the incom- 
ing committee on transportation. 

The secretary-manager was instructed to 
take up with the white pine and spruce groups 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association the 
question of the loading of a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of stock in a car of lumber. 











H. BOULTBEE, J. L. NAYLOR, 
Toronto, Ont.; Essex, Ont.; 


Secretary New President 


British Columbia mills are furnishing this 
class of service and the Ontario dealers would 
like to see the eastern Canada mills do the 
same. 

The moisture content of shingles was dis- 
cussed and the secretary-manager was _ in- 
structed to communicate with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Ottawa, requesting it to 
investigate and report upon the best methods 
for kiln drying and its effect upon the life of 
the shingles. 

The convention was brought to a close by 
F. B. Van Dusen, retiring president, who ex- 
pressed his thanks to the members and direc- 
tors for their support during the year. 

At a brief meeting of the newly elected 
directors, it was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1930, at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, provided sat- 
isfactory arrangements can be made. 

The new president, J. L. Naylor, of Essex, 
and the secretary-manager, H. Boultbee, were 
appointed a delegation to represent the asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, at Montreal. 

The entertainment features during the con- 
vention included a theater party on the first 
night, a luncheon and theater party for the 
ladies on the second day, a complimentary 


luncheon tendered by the wholesale lumber 
dealers to the retailers, and a dinner-dance on 
the evening of the second day. 


Trade Extension Activities 
(Continued from Page 41) 


meeting Jan. 29-31. Remotely he may discuss 
some possibilities of co-operation between the 
eastern Canadian manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
along the lines followed by the British Co- 
lumbia manufacturers. 

ee € 6 


SPRING BUILDING ON FARM 


TX Advertising in Agricultural Mediums 
Brings News of Live Projects 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14—More than 
800 of the 2,000 farmers who have written to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for copies of “The Use of Lumber on the 
Farm,” in response to advertising in agricul- 
tural publications in December, have expressed 
their intention to build some kind of farm 
structure during the coming spring. 

Coupons attached to the advertising matter 
appearing in some thirty farm publications last 
month made provision for inquirers to indi- 
cate the kind of building they expect to erect 
if they have a definite intention of building. 
If a tabulation of returns from farmers in 
all sections of the country may be taken as a 
guide, there will be an unusually live farm 
building program in the spring. 

About 70 percent of the building, according 
to these returns, will be barns and other out- 
buildings. The remaining 30 percent will be 
dwellings, either new or modernized. 

Many of the farmers who plan to build have 
requested assistance of the architectural and 
engineering staffs of the National association 
in the preparation of plans and specifications. 

Here is a typical letter, received from George 
3acin, Crystal Springs Ranch, Ye!m, Wash.: 

I am going to build a new house this com- 
ing spring. I must have four bedrooms, bath, 
large front room, dining room and kitchen; 
also an office room. I want a full basement 
but I don’t want any upstairs rooms, I don’t 
want any L house or any porches, except at 
front and side entrances—something neat and 
small, Please give me some information or 
plans for such a house. 

Also I must build a barn for 50 cows, with 
a mow capacity of 100 tons of hay. Many 
farmers tell me to build a Gottick roof barn, 
which I am afraid may not stand up. 

A power plant canal comes through my 
present buildings, which are too old to move 
around, and lumber is cheap here, so I am 
going to build new ones on a building site 
along a live creek. 

* * * ok 


Country Weeklies Are Interested 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 15.—Many country 
weekly newspapers are calling for the “mat” 
sent out by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association bearing the caption “Stock 
Feed Makes Expensive Fuel for Overcoming 
Heat Loss in Animal Shelters.” At first small 
weeklies in Iowa received copies of the mat 
with its little story—which has been published 
in the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. Some 30 Iowa 
weeklies ran it. Then requests came in from 
other nearby States—Kansas, Nebraska and 
also Minnesota. Now 28 requests have been 
received from as many Wisconsin weeklies. 


Intermountain Representative 


Denver, Coro., Jan. 14—M. B. Urquhart, 
manager Urquhart Service, in this city, an- 
nounces that his concern, which is well known 
in lubrication and mechanical circles in the 
West, has been appointed exclusive intermoun- 
tain representative by the Dot Lubricating 
Equipment Co., of Cambridge, Mass., and that 
a full and complete stock of Dot equipment 
and appliances will be carried in stock, giving 
prompt service to the trade, 
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Pennsylvania Dealers Open Annual Meeting 


Local Group Advertising Helps Combat Mail Competition—Co-operative Buying Better 
for Small Dealer—Credit and Estimating Service Prove Effective 


, 


PuHiLapeLeuia, Pa., Jan. 16—Over six hun- 
dred dealers from eastern Pennsylvania, south- 
ern New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware as- 
sembled here yesterday at the Ben Franklin 
Hotel for the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is being referred to as a pioneer among 
“unconventional” conventions. 

Following the joint meeting of the board of 
directors and the executive committee, a lunch- 
eon was tendered the delegates in the foyer of 
the hotel. The Tuesday afternoon session was 
devoted to local unit activities. Sixteen units 
participated in the conference. Following a 
brief talk by President John H. Derr, in which 
he welcomed the unit officials, the afternoon 
was devoted to the discussion of co-operative 
unit work. The problems of local associations 
throughout the four States welded together 
by the parent organization were divided into 
three salient points: Co-operative advertising; 
co-operative buying; and co-operative credit 
work. 

It was generally agreed that co-operative ad- 
vertising was the most effective weapon to 
combat the growing menace of the mail order 
business, which is seriously affecting the smaller 
lumber dealer. Frank WHagenbuck, of the 
Lehigh Valley unit, stated that his group had 
tried out co-operative advertising for the six 
months just past and, while no great profit 
could be directly traced to the effort, he felt 
that its members had made a substantial foun- 
dation for the future. Mr. Hagenbuck intro- 
duced Fred Shankwaler, of the advertising 
agency in charge of the campaign, who ex- 
plained in detail what it hoped to accomplish. 

Samples of the copy used in the local papers 
were exhibited and the fact pointed out that 
the prime object was to get the prospect to 
buy his lumber and millwork from his local 
dealer rather than from the mail order house. 
Mr. Shankwaler stated that the possibilities of 
co-operative advertising were greater in retail 
lumber groups than other lines because the 
profits of many smaller yards are not sufficient 
to permit an individual campaign, whereas in 
the co-operative ad, each of the little dealers 
benefits. 

In Lackawanna County, according to Secre- 
tary Hubert Johnson, the mail order menace is 
being fought on the air as well as in the news- 
papers. The dealers of Lackawanna are broad- 
casting a weekly radio program from Scranton 
urging the listeners to buy lumber from their 
nearest dealer. David Broscious, of the Sus- 
quehanna unit, favored co-operative advertising 
because it is more effective than each man 
for himself. 


Lively Discussion on Co-operative Buying 

Co-operative buying brought forth a lively 
discussion, with the opinion prevailing that it 
was a help to the smaller dealer but of little 
advantage to the metropolitan distributer of 
lumber and building materials. “Who can give 
a sample of co-operative buying which is a 
success?” was asked from the floor. 

Hubert Johnson, secretary of the Lackawanna 
unit, explained that co-operative buying in his 
group showed enough profit to warrant its use. 
The secretary’s office is the clearing house for 
the twenty yards in the district. When mate- 
rial is needed by one dealer, a questionnaire is 
sent to each dealer in the district asking him 
if he will need similar material in the near 
future. As soon as the replies are in, a 
requisition is issued to the wholesaler for car- 
lot prices. Frank Gillingham, of the Phila- 
delphia unit, asked why it was necessary to 
go through this procedure. Field Secretary 
Buckley explained how the small dealer was 


Nore: A complete report of the 
Wednesday and Thursday sessions of the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, will appear in 
the Jan. 26 issue of the American Lum- 
BERMAN.— EDITOR. 





able in this way to get better prices and save 
freight etc. Mr. Buckley further pointed out 
that it enabled the small dealer to retain his 
individuality. 

The Cape May County unit, of southern New 
Jersey, led a discussion on co-operative credit 
work. The plan, explained Charles Getzinger, 
of the Wildwood Lumber Co., has done much 
to curb shoestring operators in the shore cities. 
The secretary’s office becomes a central credit 
bureau for the interchange of credit informa- 
tion among lumber dealers in the unit. Frank 
Gillingham, of the Philadelphia unit, explained 
the Philadelphia system, which has been in 
operation for a number of years. 

A new idea on co-operative credit, formu- 
lated by President John H. Derr, of the Lum- 
ber Co. of Philadelphia, was explained by Bert 
Meyers, of the Philadelphia unit. The system 
is now being tested and, if the dealers adhere 
to the principles of the plan, it should prove an 
ironclad barrier against the unscrupulous build- 
ing contractor. 

When a builder comes into the office with 
an estimate, Mr. Meyers explained, the re- 
tailer immediately gets in touch with the 
secretary to ascertain if} any other dealer has 
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of the retail lumber dealers 
in the territory covered by 
that organization are mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association. 











bid on the job. All dealers bidding on ths 
job must give an itemized statement so that 
all lists are exactly alike. This prevents 
padding. 

Very often a clever builder will add on a 
lot of materials which do not appear on his 
other sheets and, taking the list to a dealer, 
tell him that his competitor made a low bid. 
When the sum is mentioned, the dealer some- 
times says “If he can do it for that sum, 
so can I,” knowing all the time that he will 
not make any money. The builder then gets 
the stuff and what he doesn’t need, he re- 
turns, deducting these items and keeping the 
balance, which he received at a low price. 


Mr. Meyers also explained that the system 

kept tab on the credit of the builder. 
The Question of Paid Secretaries 

The question of having a paid secretary for 
each unit was introduced by Alfred Hagen, of 
the Hagen Lumber Co., Scranton. He declared 
that a secretary would be a valuable asset if 
he could devote his entire time to visiting the 
yards in the group and assembling ideas for 
the monthly meeting. He could also make 
himself useful in promoting sales work and 
in operating a credit bureau. 

There was considerable discussion on the 
subject, most of which was favorable. A mo~ 
tion was introduced by H. B. Wilgus and sec- 
onded by Mr. Hagen that the matter be referred 
to the executive committee. It is believed that 
arrangements will be made in the near future 


to have salaried secretaries in each of the 
groups. 
Secretaries Report for Units 


Reports from secretaries of the sixteen units 
which comprise the association gave an insight 
into some of the problems which the lumber 
dealers have been meeting during the last year 
and the ways and means which have been un- 
dertaken to solve them. 


Mr. Walker, of the Lancaster County unit, 
stated that the financial depression of the last 
year had some effect upon the dealers of his 
locality, which condition, he said, had been 
felt all over the country. He spoke very 
frankly on the subject, which he feels can be 
remedied greatly if the members in all local- 
ities will get together in their different units 
and form a co-operative plan which will pro- 
tect them against the nemesis of frozen as- 
sets and bad accounts. 

William Coles, of Camden, N. J., reported 
for the Tri-County unit. He said that al- 
though the dealers had not gone in very 
heavily for co-operative buying they have had 
one or two cars on some items, and the re- 
sults were so satisfactory that they intend 
to go into it more thoroughly in the near 
future. a 

The importance of attending the dinner 
meetings was stressed by Mr. Roberts, of 
the Bucks County unit, who explained that 
this was an excellent time for exchanging 
viewpoints, and getting a clearer insight into 
the mind of your fellow lumberman—learn- 
ing his ideas on merchandising, co-operation 
and business ethics—all of which goes toward 
establishing a, firmer feeling of friendship be- 
tween the members, and takes the keenness 
from the edge of competition. 

According to Hubert Johnson, the Lacka- 
wanna County unit continues to keep on its 
tees despite the storm and strife that have 
visited the lumber world during the last 
year, and which seem to be going on un- 
abated. This unit feels very optimistic about 
conditions; therefore, it is able to go on with 
the regular business of keeping its members 
on the top row, and taking into consideration 
projects which will enable them to succeed in 
their battle with the financial situation. Mr. 
Johnson repeated his ideas on advertising 
against the mail-order house, and reported 
that his unit is working very hard to have 
a chapter of the Home Modernization Bureau 
organized locally in Scranton. 

“This is an organization,” he said, “which 
it will be well worth while for any lumber 
dealer to become familiar with, for there are 
a thousand and one ways in which he can 
use it. To have a chapter estabished locally, 
where any dealer can call for information, 
suggestive ideas, along the lines of merchan- 
dising, advertising, or any other’ subject, 
would surely be an excellent way of estab- 
lishing a better business in that territory.” 

The York County unit, the youngest branch 
of the association, was represented by its 
president, John Myers. He stated that prac- 
tically all the dealers in York County were 
members of the unit, and are already planning 
a code of ethics and ce-operative buying. 

Mr. Getzinger, of the South Jersey unit, 
made the suggestion that the larger units, 
covering an area of fifty miles or more, would 
be of more assistance to the association as a 
whole, and the results would be 100 percent 
better, if they were cut up into smaller units. 
In that way there would be a closer contact 
with the members of each individual unit, 
and they could lay their plans on a more 
specific basis, as the territories they are 
covering would be smaller. 

Subtle satire was introduced into the meet- 
ing by the keen-witted H. B. Wilgus, of the 
Philadelphia unit, who believes that “the lum- 
ber dealers of Philadelphia have changed from 
lumbermen into philanthropists.” He stated 


very gravely that most of the dealers in 
Philadelphia must have been moved by a4 
great pity for the builder, as they have been 
constantly supplying his needs, with no ques- 
tions asked as to whether or not they were 
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going to get value received. “And they must 
have made out very well last year,” he con- 
cluded, “for they’ve continued their philan- 
thropic policy in 1929,” 


Following the unit conference, motion pic- 
tures were shown of yard layouts, construction, 
trucking, etc., throughout the territory. 


YOUNG MEN’S NIGHT 


Young Men’s Night was the big feature 
Tuesday. Eight hundred attended the stag 
dinner, where good fellowship and plenty of 
whoopee prevailed. Following the dinner, a 
show was staged under the direction of Bert 
Meyers, entitled “Pirates’ Night,” which might 
mean anything or nothing to the ordinary in- 
dividual, but to the lumberman expresses quite 
a lot. This satire on an existing evil in the 
retail lumber industry was loudly acclaimed 
by the audience. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16.—The second day 
of the thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association started 
at 10 o’clock this morning with a business ses- 
sion in the ball room of the Ben Franklin Hotel. 
President John H. Derr, in his annual message, 
gave a concise résumé of 1928 and sounded the 
keynote of the convention in his program out- 
line for 1929. He said in part: 

In facing the future, permit me to make 
the following suggestions: First, continue to 
wage war on the ready-cut mail order houses 
by organizing local units until the entire ter- 
ritory is thoroughly organized; by co-opera- 
tive advertising by local units, thereby edu- 
cating the publie to buy from the local 
dealer; by co-operative buying in local units, 
so as to secure savings and effect economies 
which will enable the retailer to undersell 
the mail order competition; encourage, pro- 
mote and assist the local units in organizing 
second mortgage companies or building and 
loan associations, thereby offering to the 
home buyer a better financing arrangement 
than can be procured from mail order houses 
at a more reasonable cost. 

Second, continue the fight for grade-marked 
lumber by having all members stamp on their 
orders that they want grade-marked lumber 
and requesting the shipper to ship it if pos- 
sible, thereby creating a greater demand on 
manufacturers for grade-marked lumber; 
by educating architects and builders to ask 
for and insist on grade-marked lumber for 
their own protection; by the establishment, if 
at all feasible, of an association inspection 
bureau for the use and benefit of the buying 
public. 

President Derr paused in his address to 
express the belief that the use of grade- 
marked lumber would remove a lot of un- 
fair competition, one of the many evils in 
the retail lumber business today. “To my 
way of thinking,” Mr. Derr said, “the builder 
is entitled to know if he is getting the grade 
of lumber he purchased and an inspection 
bureau would provide a way or method 
whereby he could determine the facts.” 

The third recommendation made by the 
president was the establishment of credit 
bureaus in every local unit with a definite 
tieup to each other by using the main office 
of the association vas a clearing house for 
procuring the credit information from one or 
more local bureaus and passing it on to the 
bureau asking for it. 

My fourth suggestion, continued Mr. Derr, 
is that we use all our force, facilities and 
methods at our disposal to discourage and 
oppose, and to protest vigorously and contin- 
ually against the placing in transit by West 
Coast shippers of unsold or distressed par- 
cels of lumber and especially low grade lum- 
‘ber, and the using of the Atlantic seaports 
as a dumping ground for such shipments. 

Fifth, I recommend that we urge our local 


units to be pr:pared through the medium of: 


co-operative tdvertising to cash in on the 
two-and-a-halt'-million-dollar remodeling and 
modernizing advertising campaign now be- 
ing put on by roofing, shingle, insulation, 
Paint, plaster hoard and other manufacturers. 


Reports P-actice in Home Financing 
Secretary J. Frederick Martin in his annual 
report pointed with pride to the healthy growth 


of the local units and took up the subject of 
trade relations with the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer. He also announced that 
progress is being made in the home financing 
schedule now under consideration. 

Walter K. Hardt, president of the Integrity 
Trust Co., in his address on factors influencing 
bank loans to building material dealers, stated 
that due to the attractiveness of the high dis- 
count rates on the New York stock exchange, 
current capital throughout the country has 
naturally been attracted to that quarter. He 
said that it is a question as to whether or not 
the commercial demand warrants the high rates 
charged for commercial loans. 

Following Mr. Hardt’s talk, J. F. Carter, of 
the Southern Pine Association of New Orleans, 
spoke briefly on the fabricated articles which 
are now being handled through the retail lum- 
ber yard. He urged co-operation with the 
manufacturers through advertising their prod- 
ucts along with lumber. He closed his address 
with a brief résumé of the advantages of 
grade-marking. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16.—The afternoon 
session was in charge of J. T. Eliason, jr., of 
Newcastle, Del., who gave a short address on 
“Prices and Competition,” hitting the bugbear 
of price cutting which has crept into the lumber 
trade. 

A novel feature was introduced at this ses- 
sion, in the form of debates on subjects closest 
to the heart of the lumberman. 

The first debate was entitled “Resolved, That 
it is a good merchandising policy for a yard 


New Hampshire 


MancueEster, N. H., Jan. 14.—Nearly two 
hundred lumbermen attended the annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held -last Friday in the Hotel Car- 
penter, and heartily endorsed in its entirety 
the report of the recess tax commission of the 
State legislature. Speakers termed this report 
“one of the most progressive steps toward tax 
equalization in the history of New Hampshire.” 
High tribute also was paid to the men who 
made up the commission. 

Resolutions adopted by the lumbermen gave 
specific and unanimous endorsement to the per- 
sonal income feature of the tax report, which 
now awaits the action of the legislature; ap- 
proved the timber tax exemption recommenda- 
tion of the commission, and approved the 
Dickinson bill calling for a State bond issue 
for the construction of permanent highways. 

The association also voted unanimously to 
attempt to turn over to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad the short-haul traffic in round edge 
lumber, hitherto handled generally by truck. 
This was inspired by a proposed reduction of 
15 to 20 percent in rail freight rates offered by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad on round edge 
lumber on short hauls up to seventy-five miles 
over any of the lines of the Boston & Maine 
system. The vote on this proposition by 150 
of the leading lumbermen of New Hampshire 
was a formal acceptance of the railroad’s 
proffer, with the stipulation that the railroad 
company “must receive the bulk of the short- 
haul traffic previously moved by truck.” 

The members of the association placed them- 
selves 100 percent behind the move for total 
exemption of standing timber and all sorts of 
growing wood from annual taxation by voting 
unanimous approval of House bill No. 5, sub- 
mitted by Representative Dickinson of Swanzey 
and growing out of the report of the recess 
tax commission. 


Officers Re-elected 


Harry K. Rogers, of Suncoock, who presided 
at today’s sessions, was re-elected president. 
A. J. Boutwell, of Concord, continues as vice 


’ Fernald, of 


carrying a complete line of building materials 
to sell without profit any common staple items, 
such as framing lumber, sheathing boards, sand 
and cement, in order to attract business in the 
more profitable items of millwork and building 
specialties.” Charles B. Wolf, of George A. 
Wolf & Sons, Mt. Wolf, undertook to give good 
reasons why it was good policy to sell below 
cost certain staple items and charge the loss 
to advertising. The negative side of the de- 
bate was taken by Harry Christ, of the Lehigh 
Lumber Co., Allentown. Mr. Christ pointed 
out that when merchandise is sold at a loss, 
it is reflected in the balance of the stock, be- 
cause the balance must be marked up to off- 
set the loss or take a corresponding loss. 

From an ethical standpoint, Mr. Christ 
pointed out that such a procedure was unfair 
to the other dealers. He also asked, “How 
about the material dealer when he finds lum- 
bermen selling his products at a loss to stimu- 
late trade in, other items? It is unethical and 
will stimulate a spirit of retaliation.” Mr. 
Christ also stated that it would have a de- 
moralizing effect on the buying public, who 
would be skeptical of the statements announc- 
ing certain items for sale below cost. He 
offered as an alternative that the lumbermen 
organize on a uniform and co-operative basis. 
The convention decided unanimously in favor 
of the negative side. 

D. D. Wright, of Creasy & Wells, spoke on 
the factors to be taken into consideration by a 
retail lumber dealer in doing a wholesale-direct- 
from-the-car business and the margin of profit 
involved. 


In the evening, 500 people attended the 
annual banquet, dance and entertainment. 


Dealers Annual 


president, and Myrtice D. Philbrick, of Man- 
chester, as secretary-treasurer. 

[t was voted to increase the membership of 
the association’s board of directors to fifteen 
from the former size of twelve. Those added 
to the board today to increase its size and to 
replace retiring members are: Clarence E. 
Clough, Lebanon, one year; Mr. Muldoon of 
Pelham, two years; S. O. Huckins, of Moun- 
tainview, Owen Johnson, of Manchester, T. E. 
Nottingham, Horace Rust, of 
Wolfeboro, and E. K. Upton, of Hancock, 
three years. 

President Rogers made his annual report at 
the morning session, speaking optimistically of 
recent and current business and referring to the 
outlook for 1929 as reasonably satisfactory. He 
warned against the dangers of over-production 
and urged the operators to continue the policy 
of restricting cutting and sawing to actual con- 
tracts with responsible buyers. 

Members of the taxation and transportation 
committees also reported at the morning, be- 
fore the annual association luncheon was served 
in the Hotel Carpenter ballroom. 

H. W. McGill, of the McGill Commodity 
Bureau, Auburndale, Mass., and H. L. Bravo, 
representing the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were the speakers in the 
afternoon. Discussing business conditions, Mr. 
McGill predicted that business in the country 
as a whole will probably be good during the 
first six months of 1929, followed by some 
dropping off in the last half of the year. In 
fis opinion, Mr. McGill stated, business has 
ceased to go up and down in proportion to the 
rise and fall- of the stock market. He said 
that although the upward jump of the stock 
market will undoubtedly result in a general 
stock price slump later on, and simultaneously 
in a slump in business, the business decline will 
not be as severe as the stock price decline. 

Discussing the activities of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Bravo 
described the co-operation given to the various 
State associations of lumber dealers throughout 
the country. 
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Indiana Retailers Discuss Practical Problems 


Cost Accounting, Meeting Fly-by-Night Roofer Competition and Financing 
Homes Among Important Topics Discussed at Hoosier Retail Annual 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16—The Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
opened its 45th annual convention this after- 
noon in the Claypool Hotel. The State asso- 
ciation has taken a leaf from the book of the 
group meetings and is making this largely a 
meeting for the discussion of practical prob- 
lems; and the Hoosiers are generating much 
interest and enthusiasm. The formal addresses 
on the program are serving chiefly as material 
and incentives for discussion from the floor. 

President Roy Johnston, of Logansport, in- 
troduced Secretary C. D. Root, of Crown 
Point, who made an informal report of the 
year’s work. He stated that last year the asso- 
ciation acquired a deficit, which has been paid 
this year. Mr. Root thanked the members 
for their loyalty and energy in putting the 
organization upon a sound footing. 

There have been marked changes in business 
conditions. Several mail-order concerns are 
establishing branch stores. There are perhaps 
an excessive number of yards. Volume has 
decreased somewhat, and this condition is 
likely to prevail for some time. Two years 
ago some yards got ready for a large volume 
of trade which did not materialize, and as a 
result the level of prices in some places was 
lowered. But some lumbermen are changing 
their methods to meet these new situations, 
and this is the process which all must follow. 

Secretary Root called attention to the prac- 
tical questions which have been listed for dis- 
cussion. He mentioned a questionnaire on 
probable volume of trade, made at the sugges- 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and stated that the result indi- 
cated a lack of uniform opinion and an unwill- 
ingness to guess. He spoke a good word for 
the exhibitors and mentioned the entertainment 
program for the ladies. 

Following the treasurer’s report, read by 
Secretary Root, President Johnston stated that 
Indiana business in 1928 declined in volume. 
This seems to be a general tendency that is 
likely to continue for some years. But none 
the less the margin of profit seems to have 
increased as a result of better methods. The 
association is always working for the spread 
of these better methods. 

At the direction of the meeting of a year 
ago, the directors endeavored to discover if 
the members were in favor of a full-time sec- 
retary. They finally decided that this move- 
ment would have to be postponed. This oc- 
cupied the first half of the year to the detri- 
ment of other work. But during the last half 
of the year, largely through the efforts of the 
secretary, the deficit was taken up and a num- 
ber of group meetings were held. These group 
meetings are especially important at a time 
when earnest co-operation is needed to meet 
the shifts in business weather. The year has 
been successful and profitable. 

Value of Cost Knowledge 

The President then introduced the matter of 
cost accounting, and the first volunteer to speak 
was A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich. He stated 
that lumber retailing was probably the biggest 
business in Indiana operating without the 
services of a full-time secretary, and he sug- 
gested that this might have some relation as 
cause or effect of a lack of cost knowledge. 
The values of cost knowledge are many; but 
they are increased if a uniform system enables 
dealers to make intelligent comparisons of their 
various cost items. This is part of the im- 
portant movement for co-operation, which Mr. 
Hager prefers to call co-ordination. It is doubt- 
less true that volume is due to decrease for 
some time. But dealers who are prepared to 





Nore: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding session of the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana will appear in 
the Jan. 26 issue of the AMertcan LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITor. 





change their methods intelligently are not 
afraid of the future. 

_ Harry Allen, of Greencastle, mentioned the 
figures on gross margins worked out by the 
Harvard bureau from its study of a group 
of lumber yards. The figure arrived at was 
a little more than 19 percent, which seemed to 
him entirely too low. Wallace Wolf, of 
Lafayette, asked for statements of the cost 
of handling stock, and several dealers, includ- 
ing the veteran Greensburg dealer, W. E. Pulse, 
quoted their figures. The statement was made 
that many dealers are deceiving themselves 
about the profits they think they are making. 
Walter Crim, of Salem, stated that he had 
sent his report to the Harvard bureau but 
was dissatisfied with their studies to date. 
Apparently these investigators are ignoring 





ROY R. JOHNSTON, Cc. D. ROOT, 

Logansport, Ind.; Crown Point, Ind.; 

President Secretary 
dealers in small towns. He said he could not 
operate on a gross margin of 19 percent, as 
his costs were in excess of 24 percent. Sev- 
eral other dealers mentioned their gross mar- 
gins, running from 24 to 34 percent. Voor- 
hees, of South Bend, asked if planing mill costs 
should be charged as labor or should be added 
to the merchandise account. Smith, of Val- 
paraiso, stated that figures were likely to be 
misleading, as small corporations, individually 
owned, sometimes paid excessive salaries in 
order to show small capital earning. Fred 
Wehrenberg, of It. Wayne, stated that mill 
costs should be included in the merchandise 
account. Harry Scearce, of Indianapolis, said 
his gross was 30 percent, at which figure he 
had made little net profit. He did not think a 
yard could operate for less unless it was able 
by large volume to reduce some cost items. 

At this point a large man who announced 
himself as Bill Green, of Leroy, rose and ex- 
plained that he was a farmer who planned to 
enter the lumber business. He said he had a 
boy to help him who wasn’t very bright and 
that they expected to do all the work. He 
had never made more than 6 percent profit in 
farming, which he considered enough. He 
figured he could do business for about 6 per- 





cent, so he proposed to add 12 percent mark- 
up. He saw no need of fussing around with 
all these things and added that this might be 
the last convention he would attend. His 
motto, which he proposed to paint on his shed 
was “Give ’Em Hell.” 

Mr. Green's remarks exploded a tempest of 
protest, advice and explanation. One member 
explained that a dealer was entitled to 10 per- 
cent net and that he could not possibly do 
business for less cost than 20 percent, where- 
upon Mr. Green retorted that with an expense 
of 20 percent, a 10-percent net wasn’t 10 per- 
cent but was 50! 

I’, W. Kissel, of Milan, then explained a 
simple division of the business between him- 
self and his partner, whereby he did the han- 
dling of all the stock for 5 percent of the 
gross sales. He added when questioned that 
this did not include such expenses as taxes, 
insurance and some other necessary expenses 
but added that until the last few years it had 
worked satisfactorily. 

A. J. Hager stated that the difficulty of the 
men present in arriving at an understanding 
illustrated the value of exact and uniform 
methods of computing costs. He added that 
through mistaken ideas, resulting in too narrow 
margins, dealers had hurt their businesses; 
notably in impairing the formerly high credit 
rating which lumber retailing had had with 
bankers. 

Charles Marsh, representing the National 
cost accounting system, stated that by estab- 
lishing the means of measuring earnings the 
system was enabling hundreds of dealers to 
get a legitimate return on their trade. The 
dealer who is not making 10 percent net on 
sales is not treating his business or the industry 
fairly. 

The president then appointed the following 
committees : 

Nominations—Harry Scearce, Indianapolis; 
Walter Kaler, Gary, and G. F. Osterhage, 
Vincennes. 

Resolutions—Wallace Wolf, Lafayette; E. 
Cochran, Flora, and Walter Crim, Salem. 


Handling Second Mortgages 

The subject of carrying the second mort- 
gage by the dealer was introduced. Carl 
Wolflin, of Evansville, said this would be easy 
if bankers would allow the second mortgage 
to be paid before the first. If they will not, 
the dealer must do as best he can in handling 
this paper. It was suggested that too 
haphazard methods of verifying the title, the 
moral risk and the like had reduced second 
mortgages in the estimation of the investing 
public. Walter Crim described his method of 
financing workmen’s homes. The building and 
loan takes 65 percent. The owner must have 
the lot clear and pay in addition 20 percent. 
The remaining 15 percent is taken on a sec- 
ond mortgage at 8 percent, with a 2 percent 
financing charge. The tax charge is about 
4 percent, leaving the dealer a return of 6 per- 
cent. At the end of two years the system of 
payments has reduced the principal so that the 
building and loan will refinance the deal and 
take all the remainder on a first mortgage. 

A. W. Voorhees, of Logansport, described 
his methods of financing. He added that if 
dealers would pay $10 a week into the build- 
ing and loan, in a short time they could be 
their own bankers. 

In answering the question if a dealer should 
contract complete jobs, Mr. Voorhees said he 
opposed the idea. His company builds for in- 
vestment only in slack seasons and thereby 
makes work for contractors. He would not 


care to compete seriously with contractors. 
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Car! Wolflin stated that his company did not 
hire mechanics but worked always through 
established contractors and carpenters. These 
men like it. They get their money promptly. 
In answer to a question of the result when 
one dealer in a town contracts and several do 
not, Secretary Root said it depended tpon 
that one dealer. If he kept prices up, all 
would be well. If he cut prices to get busi- 
ness, trouble would follow. Smith, of Val- 
paraiso, said all the yards in his city did gen- 
eral contracting and that it was satisfactory. 
For one thing, a yard with a contracting de- 
partment can offer quick and satisfactory serv- 
ice. If it must depend upon independent con- 
tractors it can not. The average contractor is 
not a salesman. H. M. See, of Macy, said 
the average contractor has not enough money 
to carry on a building business. 


Fly-by-Night Roofer Competition 


On the question of the fly-by-night roofer, 
John Suelzer, of Ft. Wayne, said that in his 
city there was no such trouble. The situation 
was dominated by local application companies. 
A. J. Hager said he had put in an applica- 
tion department to take care of this alien 
competition and that it had been profitable 
from the start. Solicitors who went from door 
to door sold many roofing jobs and brought in 
many other sales. He considers it a good 
thing for marketing roofs and also as an 
excuse to get into the house to discuss other 
sales. 

At this point Mr. Green rose once more to 


say that he was not going to lower the dig- 
nity of the lumber business by ringing door 
bells. Everybody in town knew where the yard 
was and would come in if they wanted any- 
thing. Furthermore he wasn’t going to build 
roofs or anything else and take work away 
from the local contractors and carpenters. By 
this time it began to dawn on the audience 
that Mr. Green was not what he seemed. He 
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was none other than L. C. Oberlies, the veteran 
and highly successful Nebraska lumber dealer 
and humorist, who is here to appear on to- 
morrow’s program. 

John Suelzer stated that if there is no appli- 
cation company in the town and if alien roofers 
are troubling, it may be well to put in an 
application department. He warned against re- 
lying upon contractors to act as_ salesmen. 
Smith, of Valparaiso, stated that many people 
think any one can put on roofs. This is a 
serious mistake and will result in producing 


poor roofs from good materials. Suelzer sug- 
gested that in guaranteeing roofs it is well to 
set aside a fund of 25 cents a square to back 
it up. Root referred to his own experience 
and suggested that when the alien roofers put 
on the first roof, the dealer should go to the 
house and measure the roof. The salesman 
often splits the “overage” with the manufac- 
turer; and once this practice is exposed they 
will leave. 

Paul Ray drew upon his experience as an 
insurance inspector to explain some of the 
newer developments of insurance, such as that 
on material at the job. 

Otto Hartwig, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, then made a rapid-fire talk 
on why paints go wrong. He listed the chief 
causes by means of charts and by lantern 
slides. 

The final event of the program was the mo- 
tion picture, “Transformation.” This picture 
is the story of an old house made new by re- 
modeling and incidentally of a family that is 
transformed by the improved home conditions. 
It is being extensively shown and is making 
a marked impression, not only upon dealers 
but also upon their customers where darrange- 
ments are made for the latter to see it. 

This evening there will be a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation and dinner. Tomorrow’s program 
will continue the barrage of practical discus- 
sions and set speeches. The convention will 
close tomorrow evening with the traditional 
banquet, held in the Riley Room of the Clay- 
pool Hotel. 


Roofers’ Club Holds Eighth Annual 


CotumsBus, Ga., Jan. 15.—At the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club, held at the Ralston Hotel today and at- 
tended by about thirty-five members, C. R. 
Mason, of the Mason Lumber Co., Madison, 
Ga., was elected president for 1929. Other 
officers chosen were: 

Senior vice president for Georgia—John T. 
Gregg, Gregg Lumber Co., Amsterdam, Ga. 

Senior vice president for Alabama—Col, Lee 
Long, Long, Pryor & Reynolds Lumber Co., 
Brantley, Ala. 

Junior vice president for Georgia—G. B. 
Sanders, Ellaville, Ga. 

Junior vice president for 
Bracey, Guntersville, Ala. 

Secretary—W. R. Melton, Cuthbert, Ga. 

The new officers were nominated by a com- 
mittee composed of Walter King, Abe Alex- 
ander and Dixon Smith, appointed by Hugh 
Thurston, retiring president, who presided at 
the opening business session. Mr. Melton was 
not in attendance, and Leon Clancy, of Albany, 
retiring secretary, was instructed to continue 
to fill the place in his absence. Mr. Bracey 
was also unable to be present. 

On being installed, the new officers, in brief 
addresses, voiced their appreciation of the 
honor conferred on them and promised their 
very best efforts toward continuing the suc- 
cess of the club during the year, and expressed 
optimism regarding the prospects for further 
accomplishments. The meeting was pronounced 
one of the most enthusiastic in the history of 
the organization. Mr. Long, of Alabama, a 
comparatively new member, was presented by 
Mr. Thurston as “speaker of the house of 
representatives of the Alabama legislature and 
the next governor of that State.” 

A rising vote of thanks for their unselfish 
services to the club during the last year was 
voted retiring President Thurston and Secre- 
tary Clancy. They, and especially Mr. Clancy, 
were given credit by the members for the club 
being in the best financial condition in its his- 
tory. Mr. Thurston, in a brief address, voiced 
his appreciation of the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the members during the last year. 

At the session for members only, presided 
over by Mr. Mason, it was voted, after some 
discussion, to make Columbus headquarters of 


Alabama — M. 


the club and to ho!d all future meetings for 
the year here, except when otherwise voted by 
the club. 

On motion by H. Dixon Smith, of Colum- 
bus, it was voted to hold the next meeting of 
the club in Columbus March 12. 


Roofer Stocks Are Light 


The opening session, convened by Mr. 
Thurston at 2 p. m., was attended by more 
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than the usual number of wholesalers and buy- 
ers of roofers. Discussions revealed that 
stocks on hands are light at present, both on 
the producing and consuming ends of the in- 
dustry, and the general opinion was expressed 
that prevailing prices,-lower than for the same 
time last year, are not satisfactory. Light 
production during recent months at the mills 
of this section was attributed in part to un- 


favorable weather conditions and the prevalence 
of influenza. 

The opening session was featured by an ad- 
dress by J. R. Rapp, manager of the Atlanta 
branch of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who told of the effectiveness of 
the association’s national advertising campaign 
in the promotion of the lumber industry and 
in combating the “insidious” propaganda being 
spread by manufacutrers of wood substitutes 
in effect that the timber resources are becom- 
ing so depleted that timber products are com- 
ing to be almost out of the question. 

Mill supply men present maintained that those 
engaged in the lumber industry are now getting 
supplies at a lower cost than in many months, 
if not in years. 

The advertising committee, composed of W. 
E. King, Dixon Smith, Hugh Thurston, Leon 
Clancy and Charles Mason, made a delayed 
report and advocated greater activity in this 
department during the new year, the budget 
for advertising and its allocation to be left 
with the committee. In this connection Mr. 
Thurston, Mr. Mason and others voiced hearty 
appreciation to the newspapers in the towns 
where they have met and the lumber journals 
for the interest manifested and the publicity 
given their activities. 


Banquet Features 


The annual meeting was concluded with a 
banquet at the hotel Tuesday night at 7:30 
p. m., over which Mr. Thurston presided as 
master of ceremonies. The welcome address 
at the banquet was made by J. Ralston Cargill, 
secretary and traffic manager of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, and the response was 
made by C. B. King. The principal address 
of the evening was delivered by Abraham W. 
Cozart, of Columbus, widely known humorous 
after-dinner speaker. 

No new business was taken up at the ban- . 
quet session, as it was arranged simply as one 
of the annual pleasantries of the club. During 
the evening meetings of the advertising and 
arbitration committees were held. The latter 
made report during the afternoon session, 
showing that five cases had been arbitrated dur- 
ing the year and some four or five are now 
pending. 
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National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
District Forester, Denver, Colorado, up 
to and including March 12, 1929, for 
all the merchantable dead timber stand- 


ing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on an 
area embracing about 24.568 acres 
within Ts. 6, 7 and 8 N., R. 75 W., ana 


T. 8 N., R. 74 W., 6th P. M., Big South 
Fork of Poudre River watershed, Colo- 
rado National Forest, Colorado, esti- 
mated to be 71,780,000 feet, board meas- 
ure of Engelmann spruce, 40,600,000 
feet, board measure of lodgepole pine, 
10,000,000 feet, board measure of alpine 
fir, sawtimber, log scale, more or less; 
and, of material which may be taken at 


the option of the purchaser, 23,350,000 
linear feet of Engelmann spruce, 21,- 
775,000 linear feet of lodgepole pine, 
and 13,420,000 linear feet of alpine fir 
4 inches to 7 inches in diameter in 


Ssawlog trees and in trees too small to 
produce sawlogs, but offers as part of 
the bid to take all or any specified 
quantity of this optional material will 
be considered in making the award. No 
bid of less than $1.50 per M feet for 
sawtimber or of less than 15 cents per 
hundred linear feet for smaller mate- 
rial, will be considered. $5,000. must 
be deposted with each bid, to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price, refunded 
or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, in accordance with the terms of 
the sale. The right to reject any and 
all bids reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the 
timber, conditions of sale, alternative 
bases of utilization, and submission of 
bids should be obtained from the For- 


est Supervisor, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
or the District Forester, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 








Baker White Pine Lumber 
Company Properties 
FOR SALE 


The Baker White Pine Lumber Com- 
pany plant located at Baker, Oregon, 
with a capacity of 125,000 feet per eight 
hours with dry kilns, planing mill, box 
factory, dry lumber sheds, etc., etc., all 
in good condition, is offered for sale by 
the Receiver of the Baker White Pine 
Lumber Company. Operating costs fa- 
vorable. Plant complete and in good 
condition and ready for immediate 
operation. 

There is no timber to be sold with 
the plant but there is approximately 
one-half billion feet of merchantable 
Pondosa pine which can be advantage- 
ously milled and marketed through this 
plant. In addition to the plant there 
is about 9,000 acres of cut over land in 
townships 10 and 11 South, Range 37 
E. W. M., which can be sold with the 
plant or separately, as the buyer may 
prefer. 

The plant will be sold at private sale 
and for cash or upon terms subject to 
the approval of the Court. All sales 
subject to confirmation by the Court. 

This presents an opportunity to any- 
one desiring to engage in the lumber 
business to secure an excellent plant at 
a figure far below present replacement 
costs. 

For full particulars write, wire, pnone 
or call 


Chas. H. Mimnaugh, Receiver, 
Baker White Pine Lumber Company, 
Baker, Oregon. 

Telephone 236. 











Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, 
transportation or harvesting tan ark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging”. will 
cliyes how. An invaluable reference 

for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. , $4.50, postpaid. 


7 431 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman “* Chicago. IIL. 














What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Jan, 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 22-23—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.- Annual. 


Jan, 22-24—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual, 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
<n, Missouri Theatre, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 24—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 24-25—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual, 

Jan, 25—Nylta Ciub, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 25—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 


Jan. 28-30—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 28-31—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B. C. Annual. 

Jan. 29—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan. 29-30—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
ae, Hotel Maytag, Newton, Iowa. 
Annual. 


Jan. 29-31—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Jan. 30-31—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
pines Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 1-2—New England Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annual. 


Feb. 5-6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane Wash. Annual, 
Feb. 5-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 5-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


Feb, 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asgo- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Whittle Springs Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Assocla- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 
Feb. 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Annual, 

Feb. 14—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 20-21—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 

Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 

March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, J. 
Annual, 

March 18-19—Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 

March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Annual. 

April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 

® Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 





Plans of West Virginians 


WuHeEELING, W. Va., Jan. 15.—The sixteenth 
annual convention of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Windsor Hotel, here, Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 24 and 25. The delegates 
will be welcomed in behalf of the city by 
Harry Corcoran, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, with a response by C. I. Chey- 
ney, of Bluefield, followed by the president's 
annual address and appointment of committees. 

One of the most novel features of the con- 
vention will be the showing of the film, “The 
Transformation,” which was produced by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Carrying out the idea of modernization and 
remodeling, H. K. Nygaard, manager of the 
Home Modernization Bureau, of Chicago, will 
discuss the economic phases of this question. 

A headliner of the Thursday afternoon 
session will be an address by W. W. Camp- 
bell, of New Wilmington, Pa., president of 
the Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply 
Association and recently elected president of 
the National Builders’ Supply Association, who 
will address the convention on “Whither Are 
We Bound?” 

“Contractors’ Bonds on Public Work” and 
“Building and Loan Associations” will be topics 
featuring the Friday morning session, the for- 
mer being discussed by Attorney General Lee 
and the latter by W. B. Hilton, secretary- 
treasurer of the West Virginia League of 
Building & Loan Associations. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a 


discussion of dealers’ problems and election of 
officers. 

Excellent entertainment has been provided 
for the delegates in the nature of banquets, 
smokers, luncheons and dances, with theater 
and bridge parties for the visiting ladies. 


Northeasterners’ Arrangements 


New York, Jan. 14.—Arrangements are all 
perfected for the thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be held here at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on Jan. 22, 23 and 24, and, as indicated 
by the program, there will be “big speakers, 
big topics, big discussions and big fun.” The 
program will be divided into five major sub- 
jects, with authoritative speakers to lead each. 
“The Future of Our Merchandising” will be 
discussed by Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, 
Ala. Professors Borden and Busse, of New 
York University, will give a practical demon- 
stration of “Selling by Science.” The mail or- 
der house question will come up for discussion, 
and H. K. Nygaard, of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau, Chicago, will tell the lumbermen how 
they can cash in on that movement. “What a 
Reroofing Department Will Do for the Dealer,” 
will be discussed by Roscoe Black, of Chicago. 
|. P. Williams, secretary of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association, will tell the dealers 
how by co-operation they can secure better 
business and larger dividends. 

Under the subject “Profits,” Harry Colman, 
of Chicago, and William Lucas, secretary of 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York, will 
tell how losses can be turned into profits. Vir- 
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gil Jordan, chief economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and John Derr, 
president of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, will discuss the topic “Mergers 
and the Retail Lumberman.” 

Under the subject “Financing,” Stanley E. 
Gilbert, of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., 
Utica, N. Y., and George A. Pettibone, of Chi- 
cago, will tell how new construction as well 
as remodeling and repair jobs can be financed. 

Under the subject “Advertising,” John U. 
Riley, of Boston, will tell how this necessary 
adjunct of business can be made to yield the 
greatest returns. 

O. R. Hartwig, paint specialist of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will tell “Why 
Paint Peels and Profits Shrink.” 

A feature of the convention will be a debate 
on “Resolved, That if the retailer would have 
maximum distribution of lumber and building 
materials through his yard, he must definitely 
adopt the policy of buying from the wholesale 
lumber dealer.” Ben F. Woodhead, president 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, will take the affirmative, while 
Spencer Baldwin, president of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, will take the negative. 

As usual, there will be exhibits submitted by 
those participating in the clean yard contest, 
and during the course of the convention prizes 
will be awarded. 

A very elaborate entertainment program is 
being arranged, both for the men and their 
wives in attendance. This includes theater par- 
ties, luncheons, the annual banquet, a trip 
through the harbor on an ocean liner, etc. 
Special arrangements have been made with the 
railroads whereby a rate of fare and one-half 
on the certificate plan will be allowed for the 
round trip. 


Southwestern Iowa Annual 


Packwoop, Iowa, Jan. 14.—Oscar F. Steig- 
leder, secretary of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, this city, is 
sending out reminders to the membership not 
to forget the thirty-second annual convention 
which will be held on Jan. 29, 30 and 31 
at the Maytag Hotel in Newton. Some splen- 
did speakers are being arranged for and there 
will be interesting discussions in which the 
delegates are invited to take part. The ladies 
are welcome and many interesting entertain- 
ments are planned for them. 


Northern Piners’ Plans 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—The North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its twenty-fourth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson here Jan. 22, at 2 p. m. Officers 
will be elected, committees named, and routine 
business transacted. A feature of the session 
will be the use, for the first time, of a gavel 
presented to the organization by Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National asso- 
ciation. The gavel is made of timber taken 
from the White House roof when it was re- 
paired recently. 


Hardwood Traffic Association 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—Johnston B. 
Campbell, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., will address 
the sixteenth annual convention of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, which is to 
be held here at the Hotel Peabody on Jan. 29. 
His subject, which will no doubt be along 
transportation lines, will be announced later. 
Joe Thompson, George C. Eheman, and J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, were instrumental in securing Commis- 
sioner Campbell for this meeting. 

W. A. Ransom, president of the association, 
is preparing to take care of at least 600 rail- 
road officials and hardwood operators at this 
year’s convention, due to the fact that Com- 
missioner Campbell will talk. It is seldom that 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission addresses a convention, and for this 
reason more hardwood operators than pre- 
viously will be in attendance at the annual. 


The meeting will start with a luncheon at noon, 
followed by the annual business session. Frank 
Carnahan, eastern manager of the association 
with office in Washington, D. C., will accom- 
pany the commissioner to Memphis. 

President Ransom has appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee: Max Miller, Mari- 
anna, Ark., chairman, J. Palmer Kellogg and 
C. W. Parham, of Memphis. 


American Wood Preservers’ Program 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 14.—A very compact 
and meaty program has been arranged for the 
three-day convention of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, to be held here at the 
Brown Hotel, on Jan. 22, 23 and 24. The 
Tuesday morning session will be devoted to 
the reports of the president and secretary- 
treasurer and to the appointment of the va- 
rious convention committees. Among the high- 
lights of the Tuesday afternoon session are a 
number of interesting talks and reports, in- 
cluding “The Trend of Wood Preservation,” 
by Grant B. Shipley; “Lumber Treating by 
Non-Pressure Process,” by T. A. Wilson; 
“Absorption of Wood Preservative Should Be 
Based on the Dimensions of the Timber,” by 
J. D. MacLean. 

The various standing committees which have 
been active during the year will make their 
reports at the Wednesday morning session, and 
will continue over to Thursday morning. This 
will be followed by the election of officers 
and the selection of a meeting place for 1930. 


Western Pine First Call 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 14.—First call for the 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association has been announced by 
Secretary-manager A. W. Cooper, of this city. 
The annual will be held on Feb. 5 and 6 at 
the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, Wash. 


Plans of Illinois Dealers 


The program for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, whose annual convention will be held on 
Feb. 13, 14 and 15 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, has been completed and as 
usual there will be two afternoon sessions and 
one all-day session. 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 13, the dele- 
gates will spend the time in getting acquainted, 
with the business session to be called to order 
at 1:30 p. m. This will be started with the 
reports of the officers, followed by an address 
on “Value of Organizations,” by Frank Dun- 
ning, manager, National Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation. O. R. Hartwig, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will tell “Why 
Paint Peels, Checks and Blisters and Its Effect 
on Lumber Sales.” J. F. Carter, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, will talk on grade- 
marked lumber. 

On Wednesday evening, Hoo-Hoo will enter- 
tain at a dinner at 6:30 p. m., while at 6:00 
p. m. there will be a building supply dealers’ 
dinner complimentary to Frank Dunning, man- 
ager of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

The delegates are asked to visit the con- 
vention exhibits on Thursday morning and to 
meet with the manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives. The afternoon session will start 
with a showing of “The Transformation,” by 
W. F. Shaw, central district manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
H. A. Sellen, president of the Morgan Sash 
& Door Co., will talk on “The Dealers’ Rela- 
tion to Home Building,” following which 
H.K. Nygaard, secretary of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, will tell of its work, its 
plans and its progress to date. W. H. Shay, 
representing the face brick industry, will give 
a talk on the use of brick in home moderniz- 
ing. This will be followed by questions and 
a general discussion, and the election of 
officers. 

On Thursday evening the association’s an- 
nual banquet will be held, which will be com- 
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Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
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White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2 Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Brown Lumber Company 


1402 Eaton Tower, 


MANISTIQUE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGA 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINI and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17. different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publicuice covering in the mort complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid es:imatiny of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 

anels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
rames, etc,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 6") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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plimentary to past presidents of the organiza- 
tion. There will be no after-dinner speeches, 
but an attractive program of music and art, 
directed by Leo Nadel. The annual dance 
will conclude the festivities of the evening. 

The Friday morning session will be devoted 
to discussions on “The Financial Side of Busi- 
ness,” led by A. C. Gauen. E. C. Hole, man- 
ager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will lead 
a discussion on “1929 Competition—How Can 
We Mect It?” This will be followed by a 
half hour discussion on the topics brought out 
by Mr. Hole. At the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion, Tom Lehon will tell how to meet com- 
petition of the itinerant roofer. George A. 
Pettibone, of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Securities Co., Chicago, will discuss “Financ- 
ing the Building Industry.” This will be fol- 
lowed by questions and general discussion of 
financing problems. J. W. Mackemer, chair- 
man of the advisory board, will report on 
the association’s program for 1929. 
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— KeepYour 


Investment Down 


You’ve just recently completed 
inventory taking. You were sur- 
prised at the total of odd lots of 
stock. 

Prevent this accumulation during 
1929 by ordering just what you need 
—as you need it—from Seidel at St. 
Louis. We make a specialty of ship- 
ping local lots of shingles, frames or 
lumber—from one board up. Imme- 
diate shipment over any of 27 R.Rs. 

Serve your trade well without 
investment. 


What do you need? Write or phone. 
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Senele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis. 














Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


White Pine 

















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











Northern White Cedar Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—Between 
forty and fifty lumbermen are expected to 
attend the thirty-third annual convention of 
the Northern White Cedar Association, which 
will be held in the Spanish room of the Hotel 
Radisson here Jan. 22 and 23. The sessions 
will begin at 10:30 a. m. and continue through 
the day, luncheon probably being served in the 
convention hall. Reports of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, followed by discussions, are 
on the program, and election is scheduled as 
the closing feature of the Jan. 23 session. 
Committees will be appointed by the newly 
elected president and announced later. 

A new chairman of the bureau of grades 


will be appointed at the Minneapolis meeting ° 


to succeed the late J. F. Wilson, of Cloquet, 
Minn., who died last October. A new mem- 
ber of the board also will be chosen to fill 
the vacancy. Mr. Wilson was chairman seven 
years. 

The two remaining members of the board 
of grades will meet the forenoon of Jan. 22 
at the office of the secretary in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, and the board of directors 
will meet immediately after the association 
session to fix the rate of assessment for the 
coming year and transact other business. 


Considering Industry’s Problems 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 12—The next 
two weeks will be busy ones for California 
and southern Oregon lumbermen and foresters, 
as several meetings are scheduled to be held in 
San Francisco. Following the annual meeting 
on Jan. 17 of the California Forest Protective 
Association, other meetings will be held as 
follows: 

Jan. 23.—National trade- and grade-mark- 
ing meeting. 

Jan. 24.—Annual!] meeting California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Jan. 24.—California section of Society of 
American Foresters. 

Jan. 25.—Annual meeting California Pine 
Box Distributers. 

Jan. 26.—Grading rules and specifications 
committee, National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers, Pacific coast division. 

At the last named meeting, changes in tariff 
specifications and the limits of tolerance in 
various classes of shook will be considered, 
and the latter will be presented to the railroads. 
The present box tariff has been adopted by a 
substantial majority of shook manufacturers 
on the Pacific coast, but minor changes will be 
made from time to time. The next big job 
ahead of the box association is the adoption of 
grading rules for shook. 
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Discuss Proposed Lumber Tariff 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 15.—The members 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
discussed the Canadian lumber tariff proposi- 
tion at the January meeting held this after- 
noon in the exchange rooms but, after con- 
siderable discussion, no conclusion regarding 
its merits or demerits could be reached. The 
matter was referred to a committee which 
will prepare a report in the near future. 

Strong arguments were presented, pro and 
con. Those against the bill were led by Fred 
S. Underhill and G. C. Adams. It was the 
contention of the opponents of the measure 
that it is ill advised in view of the reciprocity 
agreements existing between the two countries 
and Mr. Underhill suggested that the matter 
be referred to a committee. Mr. Adams pointed 
out that Canada always has shown a disposi- 
tion to retaliate and should it do so in this 
case, the exports of hardwoods and other 
lumber going into Canada might be considerably 
affected. 

John I. Coulbourn made a strong plea for 
the adoption of a resolution asking passage of 
the tariff on the ground that the United States 
is committed to a policy of protection. Further- 
more, he pointed out that many articles are 
heavily taxed in duty lists coming into this 





country from Canada and that to continue to 
permit Canadian lumber to come into this coun- 
try duty free is tantamount to discrimination 
against home lumbermen. 

The arguments brought out some censure 
of methods employed by American producers 
of West Coast shingles. Charles P. Maule 
said that despite an imposition of a tariff on 
Canadian shingles many American users will 
continue to use British Columbia varieties be- 
cause they are better made and better packed, 
Mr. Maule, who is an official of the Phila- 
delphia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
said that some United States mills are pack- 
aging their product in a careless manner and 
they will never hold the trade and good will 
of home users until they get out a product 
equal to that of the British Columbia mills. 


Toronto Wholesalers Elect 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 15—The annual meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held yesterday in the private din- 
ing room of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
Officers were elected for the current year as 
follows: 

President—Roy Halliday, R. Laidlaw Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd. 

Vice president—Alf. Read, Read _ Bros. 
(Ltd.). 

Directors—L. D. Barclay, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.); D. C. Johnston, Union 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.); W. Schiess, Atlas Lumber 
Co., (Ltd.), and Arthur Leak, Leak & Co. 

A satisfactory financial statement was pre- 
sented by the secretary-treasurer, who also re- 
ported that the present membership stands at 
43, one more than last year. The entertain- 
ment committee report was presented by J. F. 
Wachter, showing among other things that as 
a result of the Christmas entertainment, a 
check for $150 had been given to charity. 


Mason Material Dealers in Annual 

Attantic City, N. J., Jan. 14.—Joseph 
Brady, of Bayonne, was re-elected president of 
the New Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation at the final session of the twenty-fifth 
annual held in Hotel Chelsea, Jan. 10-11, and 
attended by two hundred. W. A. Dunlap, of 
Montclair, and D. L. W. Murtland, of Atlantic 
City, were renamed vice presidents, and George 
G. Salmon, of South Orange, was elected treas- 
urer. 

At a banquet on Jan. 10 Howard C. Dunn, 
assistant chief of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, urged that American busi- 
ness men conduct a “Know Your Business” 
campaign, for they seem to know so little 
about their own lines of endeavor. He pointed 
out that three specifications seem to stand out 
as important in modern business administra- 
tion: (1) Standards of competition, based on 
the Golden Rule; (2) co-operation on common 
problems of the industry, and (3) business 
decisions based on knowledge of facts. 

The convention opened Jan. 10 with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Anthony Ruffu, 
of Atlantic City. 

John J. McCloskey, of Newark, presented 
the proposed amendments to the mechanic’s lien 
law, after which there was an open discus- 
sion. Retail lumbermen are interested in the 
proposed changes which will put teeth in the 
present law, considered too lenient from the 
building material dealer’s standpoint. 

Commenting on the New Jersey situation re- 
lating to cement, Frank B. McKenna, of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the market would be 
demoralized and that the handling of cement 
would be considerably curtailed if price cutting 
was not stopped. 

An informal dinner was held Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 10, and the ladies were entertained 
in the afternoon at a theater party. Friday 
morning the ladies enjoyed a chair ride and in 
the afternoon held a bridge party. 

Friday’ s business sessions opened with a talk 
on cutting the cost of handling material by 
Raymond Yearsley, of the Link-Belt Co., Phila- 
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delphia, and E. Tuttle Johnson, of Tuttle 
Bros., Westfield, N. J. Cunningham, 
of the National ’Sales Development Service, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on creative marketing. 

The convention closed Friday night with the 
annual banquet, at which time Charles Milton 
Newcomb spoke on the “Psychology of 
Laughter.” 


Weather Cold—Enthusiasm Hot 


Oconto, Wis., Jan. 15—A meeting of the 
Menominee River Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, held here last night, was the regu- 
lar monthly meeting and at the same time the 
annual meeting of the organiaztion, this gather- 
ing marking the end of the first year’s activities 
of the association. A résumé of the year’s 
activities developed that district association 
meetings are the answer to the problems that 
confront the average lumber dealer in his every 
day affairs and have a tendency to cement a 
feeling of harmony and good fellowship among 
the men, all of whom are engaged in the same 
line of endeavor. 

In spite of the subzero weather and the snow 
blockaded condition of the district, almost a 
hundred percent of the membership was in 
attendance and how some of them reached here 
was more or less of a mystery. Methods of 
locomotion previously unheard of were resorted 
to, this indicating a keen interest on the part 
of the members and a desire to be present re- 
gardless of weather conditions. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: 

President—Grant Urquhart, Urquhart Coal 
& Supply Co., Oconto, succeeding Hugh Bres- 
nahan, Menominee, Mich. 

Vice president—H. E. Muehl, of the Muehl- 
Ehlinger Lumber Co., Suring, Wis., this office 
being created at this meeting. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. F. McFarlane, H. F. 
McFarlane Co., Oconto, Wis., succeeding S. 
Leonardson, Marinette, Wis. 

In a brief address, the new president out- 
lined plans for the coming year and much en- 
thusiasm was shown by the members over what 
had been accomplished in the last year and 
what may also be done in the future. 


New Jersey “Alams” Elect 


New York, Jan. 14.—Milton L. Dake, of 
Newark, was elected president of the Associated 
Lumber & Allied Material Salesmen of New 
Jersey, at the second annual meeting of the 
organization held last Monday in the Washing- 
ton Restaurant, Newark: James A. Thomas, 
of Port Newark, was elected vice president; 
H. W. Shepard, of Newark, treasurer, and 
Frank S. Hershey, Newark, secretary. Harry 
N. Mordbach, of Nutley, and W. P. Reese, of 
Ocean Grove, were elected trustees for three 
years each. 

The meeting was the most successful in the 
history of the “Alams,” guests including Spencer 
D. Baldwin, president, and G. Edward DeNike, 
secretary, of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Willis N. Staubus, secretary 
the New Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Twenty-two new members. were 
elected during 1928, giving the association a 
membership of 106, with Edward Hamilton, of 
er and Mr. DeNike as honorary mem- 
ers. 

It was decided to exclude Article V from the 
code of ethics and leave the subject of devis- 
ing and applying any rule of conduct with 
respect to pool car and transit shipments to the 
respective retail groups. This suggestion was 
made by Mr. Baldwin and readily accepted. 

Mr. Baldwin in an impromptu speech said he 
felt that the Alams were co-operating 100 per- 
cent with the State association and had done 
excellent work during the last year. He ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the salesmen to 
be present when the State association holds its 
annual meeting at the Traymore Hotel in At- 
lantic City on March 14 and 15. He impressed 
the Alams with the fact that their organiza- 
tion is a big factor in promoting the welfare 
of the lumber trade. 


Willamette Valley Lumbermen Meet 


EuceEng, Ore., Jan. 14.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association was held here Jan. 12 at the 
Osburn Hotel. At the close of the association 
meeting the regular monthly meeting of small 
mill sales managers was held, conducted by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s ’Association co- 
operating with the Willamette Valley associa- 
tion. The Association meeting was attended 
by thirty-seven members and ten visitors and 
guests. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in a talk 
to the members of the Willamette Valley asso- 
ciation, clearly and fully covered the lumbering 
operations on the West Coast. Graphic charts 
covering the West Coast industry for 1927 and 
1928 were shown, the trend of conditions for 
1928 presented, their bearing on 1929 and rela- 
tion with 1927 explained. These charts in- 
cluded the two years’ record of identical mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, showing production, orders, ship- 
ments, inventories and returns and their rela- 
tionship to each other, indicating that the posi- 
tion of the West Coast lumber industry had 
strengthened during the last year. 

(S228 


Credit Association in Dinner 


New York, Jan. 15.—The second annual din- 
ner, entertainment and dance of the Allied 
Building Material Dealers’ Credit Association 
(Inc.), formerly the Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Association of Kings and Queens Counties, was 
held last Saturday night in Hotel Roosevelt. 
There were about 500 guests. 

Charles H. Blitman, president of the organ- 
ization since its inception, has been succeeded 
in that office for 1929 by John Brislin, jr., vice 
president the Brislin Lumber Co. Other officers 
recently elected are: Morris Greenbaum, Jacob 
Greenbaum & Sons, first vice president ; Charles 
T. Jensen, Queensborough Lumber Co., second 
vice president ; Louis Brook, Brooklyn Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co., treasurer, and Howard C. 
Ludlow, secretary. 

The new directorate includes Benjamin G. 
Hitchings, Charles H. Blitman, A. A. Edelman, 
Alfred Pettit, Walter Alexander, Bernard 
Goetz, Henry Green, Charles Bossert, John 
O’Hare, J. B. Tisdale, Emmet B. Simpson, 
Charles Schildknecht, Edward I. Stein, Samuel 
Powsner and Isidore Cohen. 

John J. Dorman spoke at the annual meeting 
on “Fire Prevention Methods”; District At- 
torney Elvin N. Edwards, on “Necessary and 
Mutual Co-operation Between the Sellers and 
Builders,” and L. N. Duggan, of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, on 
“Relations Between the Retailer and Whole- 
saler of Lumber.” There was a general dis- 
cussion on the “Need for Mutual Credit Pro- 
tection in Our Line of Business.” 

Co-ordinating Regional Activities 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 12.—A com- 
mittee representing the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association met 
here yesterday to consider the possibility of de- 
veloping an inter-regional statistical and grading 
bureau. Walter Leuthold, president of the Deer 
Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., and Crosby 
Shevlin, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., repre- 
sent the Inland Empire, and J. M. White, man- 
ager, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., and 
H. D. Mortenson, president Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., represent Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon on the committee. 

Chief Inspectors ‘Ed Tobin, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and Vic 
Johnston, of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, recently spent 
several weeks visiting pine mills in the terri- 
tory covered by the two associations and as a 
result proposed certain changes in grading 
rules, to bring them into conformity. Both 
chief inspectors appeared before the grading 
rules committees of the two associations last 
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week and as a result the committees unani- 
mously adopted the revised rules. They will 
now be presented to the directors and if rati- 
fied will supersede the two sets of rules now 
in effect. Representatives from Arizona and 
New Mexico have indicated that rules satis- 
factory to the two pine associations will be 
adopted in the southwestern States. This means 
that ultimately one set of grading rules will 
cover the entire soft pine producing territory. 


Pittsburgh Club in Annual 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Jan. 15.—Members of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club held their an- 
nual meeting last Wednesday in the new Key- 
stone Athletic Club Building with a large at- 
tendance. Election of new directors was the 
chief business of the meeting, and those 
chosen will meet for organization at the call 
of the president, J. B. Wallace of the Green- 
field Lumber Company. 


Following are the directors chosen: 


J. L. Broido, Center Lumber Co.; L. C. Clark, 
Clark Lumber Co.; C. N, Glass, Keystone 
Lumber Co.; E. Bruce Hill, E. M. Hill Co.; 
F. C. Hoffmann, Hoffmann Lumber Co.; C. W. 
Iams, Hill Top Lumber Co.; S. W. Means, 
S. W. Means Lumber Co,; S. M. Rex, Crafton 
Lumber & Supply Co.; G. R. Walker, Walker 
& Curley Co. Alternate directors—T. J. In- 


gram, Kerr & Ingram; J. W. Mitchell; Mitch- 
ell Lumber Co.; A. J. Munn, Munn Lumber 
Co. 


Shreveport Club Gets Gavel 


Sureverort, La,, Jan. 14—The Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club at its recent meeting was 
presented with a gavel made from a piece of 
longleaf pine secured from the White House 
roof when it was being repaired two years 
ago at Washington. The piece of pine, it was 
stated, was 112 years old. A. J. Peavy, promi- 
nent local lumberman, active in the Southern 
Pine Association, had the gavel made for the 
club, to which it was presented by W. F. 
Johnson, a past president. A similar gavel, 
incidentally, was given the local Rotary Club 
recently by the Southern Pine Association, 
through R. T. Moore, local banker-lumberman, 

Vice President S. W. Bowen presided at the 
last club meeting in the absence of President 
Hudson Bolinger, who had been ill with the 
influenza. Harry F. Porter, industrial engi- 
neer of the local Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed the club on “Shreveport’s Commercial 
and Manufacturing Advantages.” He told of 
efforts to induce furniture factories to become 
interested in Shreveport. He also told of 
efforts toward having navigation restored on 
Red River. Utilization of waste at sawmill was 
discussed by club members. 

















Study Transit Damage to Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The American 
Railway Association has appointed a special 
committee to investigate transit damage to 
earload lots of finished lumber through the 
infiltration of cinders. An examination of 
3,224 carlot shipments of finished material 
from the West Coast to eastern cities dis- 
closed damage claims on 329 cars, or 10.2 per- 
cent, for $13,000. 

Investigation has shown that 32 percent of 
this damage was caused by leakage at door- 
ways and around the roof and the eaves. To 
remedy this it was recommended by several 
railroads that paper be placed over the load 
in the car and around the door. M. C. Man- 
ning, freight claim agent of the association, is 
of the opinion that an expenditure of about 
$10 to $15 a carload for paper would protect 
shipments. 


Railroad Car Purchases 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, in- 
quiries and orders for railway cars are re- 
ported as follows: 


INQuIRIES—Chesapeake & Ohio, 125 caboose 
cars; Pere Marquette, 400 composite gondola 
ears and 1,000 box cars; Illinois Central, 100 
flat bottom gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 
750 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 750 hop- 
per cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 200 flat cars of 
50 tons’ capacity, 700 automobile cars of 40 
tons’ capacity, 40 feet long and 300, 50 feet 
long; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 100 steel under- 
frame flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity and from 
250 to 1,000 all steel, flat bottom gondola 
ears of 70 tons’ capacity; Maine Central, 
1,000 box cars. Alternate bids are wanted on 
all steel A. R. A. type cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity, single sheathed A. R. A. 50-ton cars 
and 40-ton cars; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue equip- 
ment trust certificates to secure funds for 
the construction of 1,591 box cars, 95 caboose 
cars, 25 flanged cars and 25 milk cars to be 
built in the railroad company’s shops, also 
for the purchase of 20 multiple unit cars. 

OrpEeRS—Missouri Pacific, 20 air dump cars 
from the Western Wheeled Scraper Co., 500 
stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corporation, 500 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the 
Standard Steel Car Co., 1,000 single sheathed 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 60 caboose 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., 
750 automobile cars of 40 tons’ and 250 of 
50 tons’ capacity from the Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, 500 refrigerator cars of 40 tons’ capacity 


from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 500 single deck stock cars and 250 
double deck stock cars from the Pennsyl- 
vania Car Co. and 125 caboose cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co.; Fisher Lumber 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., 20 skeleton log- 
ging cars, 20 feet long and of 30 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the American Car & Foundry 
Co.; Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 10 
drop door, air dump cars of 30-cubic yard 
capacity from the Koppel Industrial Car & 
Equipment Co.; Lehigh Valley, 300 automo- 
bile cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Ameri- 
ean Car & Foundry Co. 


Protests Increases in Rates 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., Jan. 14.—A _ protest 
has been filed with railroads against the 
application made by the carriers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking increases 
in rates on forest products for the South- 
western territory, according to I. G. Bentley, 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
traffic division. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled that deductions of cer- 
tain specified amounts are proper on combi- 
nation rates on which no through rate is in 
effect. This reduction in the case of lumber 
is 6 cents a hundred pounds, Mr. Bentley 
said. The railroads have made application 
to restore the former rates on shipments in 
the Southwestern territory and on shipments 
between the territory and points outside. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—Revenue freight 
loadings for the week ended Jan. 5 amounted 
to 798,723 cars, distributed as follows: For- 
est products, 45,209 cars; grain, 41,798 cars; 
livestock, 26,914 cars; coal, 171,623 cars; coke, 
10.726 cars; ore, 8,989 cars; merchandise, 201,- 
074 cars; miscellaneous, 292,390 cars. 


Coast Rates to Middle West 


Rock IsLaANnpD, ILu., Jan. 15.—The Rock 
Island Sash & Door Works and the Rock Is- 
land Lumber & Manufacturing Co. last week 
presented evidence to William A. Maidens, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the case against 18 railroads to 
recover charges for shipments of lumber.from 
the Pacific Northwest and California during 
the period from July 12, 1928, to Nov. 28, 
1928, claiming inequality of tariffs to Daven- 
port, just across the river. The Rock Island 
rate was 72 cents and the Davenport tariff 
68 cents, a difference of 4 cents, while the 
Davenport-Rock Island tariff is 2% cents, 
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Southern District Traffic Office 
Has Busy Year 


LovuIsvVILLE, Ky., Jan. 16—wWilliam I. 
Wymond, president of the Chess & Wymond 
Co., Louisville, was elected vice president in 
charge of. the Louisville divisional office, 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, at the 
thirteenth annual meeting held at the Brown 
Hotel last night, succeeding Harry E. Kline, 
of the Louisville Veneer Mills, who had served 
two years in that post. 

The principal speakers of the evening were 
Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association; J. H. Townshend, 
of the parent office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, Memphis; and J. Van Nor- 
man, Louisville, general counsel for the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kline made a few remarks. 

Mr. Fish spoke principally regarding the very 
friendly relations that had been developed as 
between shippers and carriers, through the in- 
telligent operations of association, and discussed 
the arrangement or contract made last August 
with the Credit Clearing House, which organ- 
ization is giving excellent co-operation in col- 
lection of accounts from lumber consumers and 
buyers. 

J. H. Townshend discussed principally the 
much better relations existing between the or- 
ganization and the carriers today. 

J. Van Norman discussed the early days 
of the traffic body, and how it had grown into 
the most efficient traffic organization in the 
United States. 

The report of J. S. Thompson, manager, de- 
tailed the operations of the Louisville division 
over the year. 

The Louisville office was opened thirteen 
years ago, and Mr. Thompson has had charge 
of it for ten years, and has watched it grow 
into a busy organization. During the year 
the office handled fifty-five rate adjustments, 
secured many new transit arrangements, ar- 
ranged forty conferences with carriers con- 
cerning rates, transit and other matters, billed 
and reconsigned 1,600 cars, quoted 15,000 rates 
by phone; and 40,000 by mail, and handled 
an average of 100 telephone calls a day. 

In his report Mr. Thompson in part said: 

Louisville continues its remarkable growth 
in the rehandling, yarding and milling of lum- 
ber in transit. During the last year 25,789 
cars of lumber and logs were handled in and 
out of Louisville under transit arrangements. 
The number of cars of lumber handled was 
less than in 1927. This may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that a considerable pro- 
portion of the lumber reaching Louisville for 
yarding is subsequently sold in Louisville. 
Louisville has become one of the largest hard- 
wood consuming markets in the country. It 
is estimated that in the Louisville district, 
including New Albany and _ Jeffersonville, 
there is now consumed 200,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods a year. 

We have before us this year a considerable 
number of important traffic problems. Owing 
to the scarcity of timber, lumber and veneer 
mills now have to reach out a far distance 
for their supply. Rates applying for long 
distances are too high and there should be a 
general downward revision. We now have 
up the question of securing lower rates on 
logs from eastern cities and Virginia cities, 
also from producing territory west of the 
Mississippi River. We have also requested 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to extend 
its log transit scale so as to apply from ter- 
ritories not heretofore reached by our mem- 
bers. In addition, the matter of removing 
the differential on walnut lumber and logs 
will have to be given further consideration. 
Tt will also be our purpose to take steps to 
have the Louisville & Nashville amend its 
rough material tariff so that stock can move 
from Louisville over the Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis through the Evansville gate- 
way and without being delivered to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at that point. This is ab- 


solutely necessary because of slow service 
encountered under the present arrangement, 

The early part.of the year the carriers is- 
sued supplement to tariff withdrawing all 
through rates on lumber from stations on 
the Columbus & Greenville Railroad to local 
stations on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road in Kentucky and Tennessee. This re- 
sulted in tremendous advances. Through our 
general counsel we filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
for suspension of the proposed cancelation of 
through rates. Our application was acted 
upon favorably and as a result, following 
conference with the carriers, the cancelation 
was withdrawn. We were also successful in 
having the carriers establish through rates 
from Columbus & Greenville Railroad stations 
to Louisville, Evansville, Owensboro, and Cin- 
cinnati in connection with the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad which is of material bene- 
fit to our Members. 

Last January the carriers issued supple- 
ment to tariff canceling the application of 
through rates on lumber from points in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and other States west of 
the Mississippi River to Chicago territory 
via Evansville, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 
The cancelation, if permitted to become ef- 
fective, would have prevented the operation 
of transit arrangements at Ohio River points 
on basis of the through published rate. We 
communicated with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by wire and succeeded in having 
the supplement canceling the through rates 
suspended, following which our Chicago dis- 
trict manager had a conference with the 
northern lines resulting in their agreement 
to restore all through rates via Ohio River 
crossings. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
filed a proposal with the Southern Freight 
Association, seeking to advance its transit 
rates on walnut lumber and logs 20 percent 
to such points as Louisville, Evansville, 
Owensboro, and Knoxville. We had several 
conferences with the Louisville & Nashville 
officials in regard to the proposed advance and 
with the co-operation of our members we were 
successful in having the proposed advances 
withdrawn. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway recently 
eanceled all rates on lumber and logs from 
stations on its line in Kentucky to Louisville, 
resulting in tremendous advances. We filed 
a protest against the cancelation of these 
important rates and as a result the railway 


agreed to restore the rates immediately. 


We were successful in securing a reduction 
in the classification ratings on veneer and 
lumber made of foreign woods in Southern 
Classification Territory from second class to 
third class in less than carloads, and from 
fourth class to sixth class in carloads. These 
new ratings are to be published at an early 
date. 

The service performed by the railroads of 
this country during 1928 was one of continu- 
ous progress. There was no waiting for 
transportation. Business was unhindered bv 
any handicap of inadeauate railwav service. 
The railroads enter the new year with a splen- 
did record of accomplishments. 


The rest of the renort dealt largely with 
individual cases handled during the vear. in 
manv cases to secure relief for an individual 
member from some rate situation that was 
working to the member’s detriment. 


GREATLY INCREASED financial support for 
fichting Minnesota forest fires is asked in the 
hudeget for the next biennial by Grover M. 
Conzet, State commissioner of forestrv and 
fire prevention. Jn all. $506.900 is asked, ren- 
resenting entirely funds which actually will be 
used during the neriod. If this amount was 
granted, the surplus, Federal aid. and snecial 
assistance of lumber comnanies would bring 
the amount available for the use of Mr. Con- 
zet’s denartment to nearly $700,000 for the next 
two years. 





“LUTCHER” Is Favored 
In Foreign Markets. 


Many years ago lumber buyers, in 


foreign countries became interested 
in “LUTCHER” lumber. They were 
seeking strong, durable material and 
they learned about the superior quali- 
ties of Calcasieu Long Leaf Pine. It 
was just the stock they wanted and, 
therefore, it is only natural that today 
many buyers in the world’s largest 
lumber markets prefer 


BOTOX 


TRADE MARKE Le 
Calcasieu 


Yellow Pin e 


Our sawyers and millmen have had 
years of experience in sawing export 
stock and they know how to correctly 
interpret orders. This specialized mill 
service combined with our excellent 
dock facilities enables us to guarantee 
foreign buyers complete satisfaction. 

Domestic buyers are also enthusi- 
astic boosters for “LUTCHER” Cal- 
casieu Long Leaf Pine lumber. For 
more than a half century we have 
been supplying them with immense 
quantities of 


Flooring Ceiling Siding 
Finish Shiplap Boards 
Dimension and Structural Timbers 
Railroad and Car Material 


The trade mark “LUTCHER?” is a 
dependable guide to strength, dura- 
bility and big value. Specify this 
material in the future. 


JeLutcher& Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGE, TEXAS 
al Lod Lf * 












































Mills at Orange, Texas; Lunita, La. 
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When You Want 


DIMES SION 
LUMBER. 


Buy it from a_ mill 
that devotes its entire 
time and facilities to the \ 
manufacture of such 
stock. That’s the surest i) 
way to get what you want 4 
and obtain better values. 








Our dimension stock is Ti 
very carefully milled and 
scientifically kiln dried. { 
We can furnish glued up, 
surfaced or rough stock 





to suit your requirements i 
in the woods listed 
\ around the border of this 
ad. f 
Try us on your next . 
[' order. 


4 ATLANTIC 
| Woodworking Mills Inc., 
I West Point.Va. 
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Withdraws From Company 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 14.—Announcement 
has been made by James C. Walker that he 
has withdrawn his interest from the R. A. 
& J. J. Williams Co., at 72nd and Eastwick 
Avenue, and is no longer a stockholder or an 
official of that company. In future his entire 
time and attention will be devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Gibson-Walker Co., Luzerne and F 
Streets. This company now is working out 
plans for the erection of the latest and most 
efficient kiln equipment and dry lumber storage. 


(SALLE S 


Short Course on Dry Kiln Practice 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 14.—Seasoning lumber 
and dry kiln practice will be given in a short 
course by the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University. The course will 
begin March 15 and will last ten days. Eight 
hours each day will be devoted to this in- 
tensive study. An effort to help the wood- 
working industries reduce tremendous annual 
waste of lumber which in New York State ap- 
proximates $1,000,000 annually will be made. 
The course will be of advantage to mill 
owners, superintendents, plant engineers, fore- 
men and kiln operators. Trained specialists 


cipal expenses involved will be in travel and 
room and lodging during the ten-day period, 
Rates in boarding houses in the university sec- 
tion are reasonable. 


e 
Cutting Eastern Spruce Timber 
Bancor, Me., Jan. 15.—There is under way 
in New Brunswick a project that proves faith 
in the future of the eastern spruce market has 
not disappeared notwithstanding the competi- 
tion with fir from the West Coast. E, 
Lacroix, of the Madawaska Lumber Co., and 
Fred Gilbert, of Bangor, first vice president of 
the Great Northern Paper Co., doing busi- 
ness as the Lacroix Corporation, have pur- 
chased stumpage in the vicinity of Campbelton, 
N. B., that will eventually yield approximately 
500,000,000 feet of spruce lumber. The pro- 
moters already have 2,800 men in the woods 
on the new operation, and mills remodeled and 
in course of construction that will saw with 
all in operation 90,000,000 feet a year. For 
transportation of this lumber production 
Messrs. Gilbert and Lacroix are constructing 
a railroad from the sawmills to Gaspe, a New 
Brunswick lumber port. 

It is understood on good authority that ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 is being invested in this 
ambitious spruce enterprise, which is con- 





Winners in Economic Contest 


Fircupurs, Mass., Jan. 14.—Announcement has been made of the award of prizes in the sixth 


annual Alvan T. 
ber of excellent essays being submitted. 
The subject 


the judges to 
Walradt, Ohio 


Simonds economic contest, which aroused unusual interest, a very large num- 


was “Who Ulti- 
mately Pays the Taxes?” First 
prize of $1,000 was awarded by 
Prof. Henry F. 
State University, 

















Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 























W. J. SHULTZ, 
New York City; 
Financial Economist Who 
Won Second Prize 


Columbus, Ohio; second prize, of 
$500, went to William J. Shultz, 
financial economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New 
York City; while honorable men- 
tion was given the entry of Har- 
old Cunningham, Montreal, Que., 
Canada. The judges, who gave a 
careful reading to all the essays 
submitted and finally awarded thie 
prizes, were Channing H. Cox, ex- 
governor of Massachusetts, now 
vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and John 
G. Thompson, assistant to the 
president of the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. Both are graduates of 
Dartmouth College and have spe- 
cialized in economics. As gover- 
nor of 
years, -Mr. Cox was confronted 
with pressing problems in regard 
to taxation and gave the subject 
a thorough study. 


H. F. 


University 





Massachusetts for two ee 


WALRADT, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Professor Who 


Won First Prize 











GREENHOUSE 


material of heart cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Doors-Sash- Frames-Moulding 
Special or stock 


SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 


Manufacturers PALATKA, FLA. 











and experienced teachers in kiln engineering, 
wood technology etc. will give personal in- 
sruction to each person who attends this short 
course. 

Lectures on how wood dries, conditions of 
drying, how to make all the tests, humidity 
and circulation, operating instruction and rela- 
tive values of recording instruments, automatic 
controls etc. A study of dry kiln layouts will 
be a feature of the course. The type and size 
of dry kiln for particular requirements will be 
shown. There are many commercial kilns in 
Syracuse and trips will be made to local in- 
dustries in order to study their kiln problems 
and observe the plants in operation. 

The college has a complete equipment for 
this course which includes a carload capacity 
modern kiln, all types of automatic control 
instruments, electric drying ovens, bar scale 
in measuring for determining moisture content 
as well as instruments that measure air cir- 
culation. 


The registration fee is nominal. The prin- 


sidered one of the largest ever undertaken in 
the eastern spruce section of Canada. The 
lumber sawed will be largely random lengths 
and boards, and efficient utilization is to be 
made of chips and waste for pulp. It also is 
understood that a market for much of this 
new lumber production will be sought in 
Canada, but it is supposed that some of it 
will go abroad and the remainder will be 
shipped into New England and New York. 


Presented With Life Memberships 


New York, Jan. 15.—Conrad Pitcher and 
Frank Niles, vice president and founder, re- 
spectively, of the Nylta Club, were presented 
with life memberships in the club at a sur- 
prise party staged last Tuesday night in the 
National Republican Club. The board of direc- 
tors was host. The memberships were pre- 
sented as tokens of appreciation of the work 
Messrs. Niles and Pitcher have contributed in 
the club’s upbuilding. 
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The Terrible Mike McGraw 


The fightingest fellow I ever saw 

Was a certain swamper named Mike McGraw, 
The peacefulest mortal I ever knew 

Was a certain flunkey named Joe LaRue. 

For Mike was famous for miles around, 

For when he whispered it shook the ground; 
But no one special had heard of Joe— 

Till something happened not long ago. 


This Mike had arms like a hickory limb; 
They were just the same as the rest of him: 
His hands were hams, and for feet he grabs 
From Nature a couple of hemlock slabs; 
A doc who measured around his chest 
Ev'ry mile or two would sit down and rest; 
The biggest man in the bunkhouse crew, 

He filled the lower, the upper, too. 


But Joe was little as Mike was large, 

A skiff aside of a lumber barge; 

When he said the little he had to say, 
His voice would squeak in a squeaky way; 
His arms resembled a corncob stem, 

His hands and feet were as cute as them; 
And he hadn’t a bunk at all, because 

This Mike had taken the last there was. 


Whenever Joe was around about 

Mike kicked his panties and cussed him out. 
Mike made him carry and made him bring, 
And often just for the fun of the thing. 

He rode him early, he rode him late, 

And filled his soul with the fires of hate. 
But Mike one lesson had still to learn— 

In time that even the worm will turn. 


And so one ev’ning Joe happened in, 

I think encouraged by certain gin, 
And, so it happened, was called by Mike 
A certain name that you seldom like. 
But then, instead of his usual stunt 

Of looking frightened and playing runt, 
Joe took a pass at the bruiser’s nose, 
And good and plenty the claret flows. 


And, gosh I wish I’d the words to tell 
How David battled, Goliath fell, 

Yes, matched his science with brutal might 
For God and country and home and right. 
I wish I’d words that would tell the tale, 
How might will perish and right prevail, 
But that, the best that I now recall, 

Was not what happened at all, at all. 


No, Mike arose with his famous roar 

And smashed the benches and mopped the floor 
And broke the heater right plumb in two, 

And for the purpose used Joe LaRue. 

It took the fists of some forty men, 

And the use of some stovewood now and then, 
To pry him loose from his little pal, 

And to start Joe off for the hospital. 


And it seems to me, from the way it looks, 
Things don’t turn out like they do in books, 
That a righteous cause isn’t all you need, 
Though it says that way in the books you read. 
Of course, there’s sort of a moral here; 

It's not heroic, but good and clear: 

Don’t get too fresh with the great big guys, 
And when there’s trouble, then be your size. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Not all the halfsoles in the world are on 
shoes. 

The weather prediction seems to be fair and 
Coolidger. 

The female figure is another figure that you 
can’t always believe. 

Manufacturers say there is more interest 
than ever in automobiles. Or on ’em? 


The cat show is on in Chicago, but no one 
ever seems to think of giving a man a show. 


_ A man who fell on an icy sidewalk says that 
it not only looks like a hard winter but it feels 
like it. 

Chicago has $7,000,000 worth of bills and 
no cash, and didn’t buy a radio and a car, 
either. 

Someone stole $5,000 worth of soap in Chi- 
cago. My gosh, are they going to make it out 
of that? 

We hope Illinois realizes that there are a 
lot of other things to inaugurate besides a 
governor. 

“Beware the ides of March,” said the augur 
to Julius Caesar, referring, of course, to the 
income tax. 


_ In Chicago a policeman gets $100 for kill- 
ing a criminal, and a preacher fifty cents for 
reforming one. 

There are some people who seem to think 
that Uncle Sam should always go around with 
a ship on his shoulder. 

A Chicago minister writes on “The Urbani- 
zation of Negroes.” There’s a word that the 
colored brother will welcome. 

Still we don’t think the Kellogg who wrote 
the treaty will ever be as famous in America 
as the one who got up the breakfast food. 


This new 8-mile tunnel on the Great North- 
ern railway is said to be the biggest bore in 
the country. But we don’t know about that. 

Mr. Hoover has probably decided by this 
time that the largest industrial group in the 


United States is the assistant cabinet-makers. 


Better than a government that does fine 
things for the citizen is the government that 
encourages the citizen to do fine things for 
himself. 


A Chicago woman on the Riviera whose 
husband ’phoned her from Chicago says she 
heard her husband clearly. Perhaps the way 
to do is to call ’em up. 


This Chicago woman, by the way, with her 
three children, is spending the winter on the 
Riviera, her husband’s business keeping him 
at home. Another thing we Main Street minds 
can’t understand. 


We would add to our list of pessimists the 
Chicago man who is all het up because there 
is no law that makes the owner of an airplane 
responsible for damages if the plane falls on a 
man’s roof. Or is he a prophet instead of a 
pessimist ? 

The second best plan for reforming the 
calendar has been invented by the Chicago Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which frankly 
admits that the Cotsworth plan is better, but 
doubts if the best plan will be adopted. Evi- 
dently the C. R. L. D. A. has seen a picture 
of the prize-winner in a beauty contest. 


A Queer Business 


The lumber industry affords 
Some facts and figures funny. 

A man may make a pile of boards, 
But not a pile of money. 

A man may load some pine or fir, 
May load a car a minute, 

And yet he tells the customer 
There’s really nothing in it. 


The dealers love the sawmill man, 
And swear it at the chancel. 
They sell the lumber if they can, 
And if they can’t they cancel. 
The sawmill men grow discontent, 
They say they can’t live through it. 
It takes ten mills to make a cent, 
And then they may not do it. 


Meadow 


River 
e BRAND e 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


HARDWOOD 
e TRIM « 


Try This Plan 
This Spring! 


Instead of 
hardwood flooring, 


ordering your 
hardwood 
trim, stepping, risers, etc., a 
little here—a little there—try 
ordering all of this stock from 
one source in a Meadow River 


mixed car. 


Other highly 
pleased with this plan of buying. 
Means 


dealers are 
economy and _ utmost 
satisfaction. Dealers who are 
buying the Meadow River way 
are getting all the profit there is 
in flooring and trim. 


Meadow River stock is all 
produced from famous West 
Virginia timber—the cream of 
the timber in the Appalachians. 
All Meadow River stock is care- 
fully handled and loaded. 


IN ONE CAR 


we can ship Red and White Oak, 
Maple, Birch and Beech Flooring; 
Chestnut, Birch, Ash, Oak and 
Poplar finish and frim; Oak, Pop- 
lar, Basswood Chestnut and Birch 
mouldings; Oak and Birch step- 
ping and risers, and Poplar bevel 
siding. 


Let us quote on a 
Meadow River mixed car. 


The Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Round Piling Any Lengths. 












We Grade it Right and Ship it 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


RUSTON. LA 




















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


\ SU 


The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


7 “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 


{ Assembles different classes of 


lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 


{ Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 


9 Plenty of space to list all “ems 
carried in stock. 
POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book ..... 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
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Business Changes 


GEORGIA, Sparta—Hancock Lumber Co. will 
move to Bainbridge, Ga., where it has purchased 
a tract of timber; local mill sold to Peden & 
Gaissert, who will continue its operation. 


INDIANA. Lebanon—Pinnell-Coombs Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Pinnell-Stewart Co. 


KANSAS. Eudora—Lothholz Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to C. E. Friend, of Lawrence. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Maynard—wW. A. Haynes 
Co. succeeded by Byron Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Dearborn—Kandt-Penhale Lumber 
& Supply Co. succeeded by C. A. Kandt Lumber Co. 

Grand Rapids—Bolhuis Lumber & Mfg. Co. suc- 
ceeded by Valley Lumber Co. 

MINNBSOTA. Minneapolis—Robert Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., a partnership between F. R. Duncan, M. C. 
Duncan and G. C. Merrick, has been dissolved and 
Robert Duncan continues the business as sole owner. 


MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Hudson Hardwood 
ae - ed Co. succeeded by Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ng Co. 


MONTANA. Sheridan—Hill & Tolson succeeded 
by Frank Tolson. 

NEBRASKA. Anoka—Anoka-Butte Lumber Co. 
has purchased the Nye-Jenks Grain Co.’s lumber, 
coal and hog business at Anoka. 

Belgrade—Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha suc- 
ceeded by Belgrade Lumber Co. 

Winside—Ludwig Schomberg has sold his lum- 
ber busines to Chicago Lumber Co., of Omaha. 


NEW YORK. Islip—H. M. Barnes has purchased 
the entre stock of Charles W. Duryea in the 
Duryea Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Rutherford & 
Atkinson changing name to Atkinson Lumber Co. 

Burgaw—Garysburg Mfg. Co. sold to Enterprise 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—H. E. Ketcham suc- 
ceeded by R. W. & H. E. Ketcham. 


OREGON. Coquille—Oerding Industries, manu- 
facturers of wooden novelties, succeeded by Smith 
Wood Products Co. 

Molalla—R. H. Vink has purchased the planing 
mill of Sandgreen Bros. 


PENNSYLVANIA. State College—Homan & 
Mohnkern succeeded by Mohnkern Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—O. L. Williams 
Top & Panel Co. succeeeded by Williams Fur- 
niture Corporation. 


TEXAS. Lubbock—E. O. Smith Lumber Co. sold 
to Panhandle Lumber Co. 

Perryton—-Farmers Lumber & Supply Co. sold 
to White House Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. South Boston—Edmunds & Nichols 
Lumber Co. changing name to Edmunds Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Otto Roesner sold to 
Tromble Lumber Yard 

Seattle—Ranier Valley Sash & Door Co. has 
purchased the business of the Standard Sash & 
Door Co. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Shepherd Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Piggott—The Piggott Handle Co., 
incorporated to take over the handle manufactur- 
ing business of R. P. Salle; capital, $10,000. 

IDAHO. Sand Point—McFarland-Brown Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John Hansen Millwork Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Polo—McGrath-Hersch Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Acorn Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


IOWA. Clinton—Lamb & Sons, incorporated. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Kitchen Cabinet Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares pre- 
ferred, par value, $10, and 3 shares common, no 
par value; to deal in woodwork. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


NEW JERSEY. - Caldwell—Pine Brook Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; retail lumber. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Meyer Grimes & Weiner 
(Inc.), increasing capital to $200,000. 

Maspeth—-Cameron Yard Supply Co., increasing 
capital to 500 shares. 

New York, Bronx—Hunts Point Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated. Leo Moskowitz, 331 Madison 
Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Chas. R. Partridge & 
Sons, incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber, wood 
products, etc.; Chas. R. Partridge, Glenwold, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

New York, Manhattan—Long-Margolis Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. William §&. 
Long, Somerville, N. J. 

Yonkers—Hefferman Mason’s Supply & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Southern 
Roller, Stave & Heading Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

Trinity—Auman Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Ashland—Henry Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $250,000. 

Baker—Stoddard Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $1,000,000; sawmill. 





Klamath F'alls—Ewauna Box Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $2,000,000 

Medford—C lark Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—J. V. Stimson Hard- 
wood Co, increasing capital from $600,000 to $700,- 
000. 

TEXAS. Bryson—Clayton-Mitchel Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Galveston—Moore Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $180,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Consolidated Ply- 
wood & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $199,990; 
veneer manufacture. 

Dalkena—Dalkena Lumber Co. increasing capita] 
to $550,000. 

Everett—Security Timber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $75,000; lumber and logging. 

Port Angeles—Bay Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; sawmill. 

Raymond—Case Cedar & Shingle Co., increasing 
capital to $65,000. 

} Sun Lumber Co., increasng capital 
from $30,000 to $60,000. 

Spokane—Eggers Pole & Supply Co., increasing 
capital to $200,000. 

Seattle—Art Woodworkng Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000; manufacture of wood products. 

Seattle—Central Door & Sash Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—Sourdough Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000: succeeds Clear 
Creek Timber Co. Joseph F. Porter, jr., Kansas 
City, heads company. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Stephens—W. A. Graves, of Buena 
Vista, announces he will erect a sawmill four miles 
north of Troy. 

NEW YORK. Penn Yann—yYates Lumber ‘Co. in- 
stalling additional basket making machinery. 

OHIO. East Liverpool—Buckeye Lumber Co. 
rebuilding plant recently destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. Carlton—Frank Martin, John Potter 
and Dave Beck reported erecting sawmill. 

Lowell—L. P. Hult will rebuild and reopen’ a 
sawmill at this point early in February. 

TENNESSEE. Delmar—Voll-Yates Cooperage Co. 
will erect a stave and heading mill with spur track 
from Mobile & Ohio. 

TEXAS. Clarksville—Southern Pine & Lumber 
Co., of Texarkana, Ark., which owns timber in 
Red River and Bowie counties, will erect a sawmill 
plant here. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Frank Zaviski erect- 
ing a tie mill. 


New Ventures 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. M. Jung has started a 
wholesale stained shingle business at 1630 S. 47th 
Ave. 

OHIO. Dalton—Ira F. Adams Lumber Co., re- 
cently began business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Co. recently began business; headquarters New 
York. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—Farley & Maxwell are 
about to establish a veneer mill and handle factory. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—V. & H. Wilson have 
engaged in business as the Wilson Body & Fender 


Works. + 
Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Plant of R. L. Muse 
Lumber Co. damaged by fire; loss, $80,000; saw- 
mill, hoop mill and veneer plant destroyed. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Southern Crate & Veneer 
Co., loss by fire, $150,000 

MICHIGAN. Hillsdale—Hillsdale Lumber & Coal 
Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

NEW YORK. East Newark—Conklin planing 
mill destroyed by fire; loss. $10,000; owner, Mrs. 
Clarence Conklin. Newark. N. J., states plant will 
not be rebuilt. 

Morrisonville—F. M. Purdy. loss by fire in lum- 
ber plant. _ 

Thendara—Deis & Son Lumber Yard. loss by fire 
in garage and warehouse, $5,000; also two-ton 
truck destroyed. 

OHIO. East Liverpool—Buckeye Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. $150,000. 

OREGON. Vaughn—Sellstrom Bros., loss by 
breaking of dam at sawmill, $5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ninety Six—Ninety Six 
Lumber Co.. loss by fire, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Rising Star—Berry Lumber Co., 10ss 
by fire, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON—Kalama—Blue Ribbon Shingle 
Mill Co., loss by fire, $300. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 15.—H. D. Gumtow, 
a retail lumberman of Eden, near this city, 
is in financial difficulties. A meeting of 
creditors was held at the Hotel Buffalo last 
week and an offer of 15 percent was con- 
sidered. Liabilities are about $90,000 and 
assets $10,000 to $12,000. The trouble is said 
to have been caused by an unprofitable build- 
ing contract for the Erie County fair- 
grounds. 
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OLIVER BYERLY, veteran lumberman of 
Cowlitz County, Washington, died at Lons- 


view, Wash., Sunday evens, Jan, 6. He went 
to Ostrander, Wash. in 188y¥, and was one ol 
the stockholders in the Ustrander Kailway & 
Timber Co. He moved trom Ostrander to 
Longview about two years ago. Oliver By- 
erly was born in Westmoreland County, 
rennsylvania. At the age of 20 he enlisted in 
the Union army, serving through the Civil 
War. He was one of the few surviving Civil 
war veterans of Cowlitz County. kor a num- 
per of years he was commander of the C. 38. 
Hamilton post, G. A. R., at Kelso, Wash. In 
1866 he married Margaret Smith, who died 
several years ago, shortly after the couple 
had celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. Byerly was prominent in public 
affairs and was an ex-member of the State 
legislature from Cowlitz County. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, J. A. Byerly, for years 
active in the operation of the Ostrander Rail- 
way & Timber Co., who now lives in Portland, 
Ore., and O. L. Byerly, of Ridgefield, Wash., 
and four daughters, Mrs. John Perry, Silver 
Lake; Mrs. Verne Pettigrew, Ostrander; Mrs, 
Alberta Walters, Ostrander, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jensen, Longview. 


ABRAHAM C. YOUNG, pioneer Pacific 
Northwest lumberman, died at his residence 
at Tacoma, Wash. Jan. 6, at the age of 80. 
Mr. Young had been a resident ot Tacoma 
tor the last 40 years and was actively inter- 
ested in civic as well as business affairs. In 
1889 Mr. Young built a shingle mill at Ta- 
coma and later constructed a sawmill on the 
site now occupied by the Dickman Lumber 
Co. Still later he established a mill at Ka- 
powsin and organized the Young & Johnson 
Lumber Co. ‘the mill burned and was re- 
built, but Mr. Young sold out his interest and 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business in 
Tacoma. Mr. Young was born at Brockville, 
Ont., in 1848, and spent his boyhood in Michi- 
gan. He went into the lumber camps in that 
State when but 14 years of age and worked 
as a log driver for three years, gaining a 
valuable first hand knowledge of the lumber 
business. He operated a general store at 
Caro, Mich., for 19 years and served as mayor 
of the town for three years. Then came the 
move to Tacoma and the resumption of in- 
terest in the lumber business. Mr. Young is 
survived by one son, one sister, one brother 
and two grandchildren. 


ALBERT J. RILEY, one of the early lum- 
bermen of Wisconsin, died at the home of 
his son in Gladstone, Mich., on Jan. 4. Mr. 
Riley had been in ill health for the last few 
years. He was born at Waukesha, Wis. in 
1850 and moved to Eau Claire, Wis., when he 
was 12 years old. He became superintendent 
of the Eau Claire Lumber Co., when he was 
22 years old and while with that company, 
also operated his own interests at Butternut, 
Wis. In 1900 his lumber operations moved 
to Minocqua and Star Lake, Wis., and he 
moved his residence to Minocqua. He moved 
to Rhinelander in 1908 when he took the larg- 
est logging contract in the State for the At- 
wood Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Park 
Falls, Wis. Two years later he sold his hold- 
ings to become general manager of the Meno- 
minee Indian milis at Neopit, Wis. Later he 
resigned and went to Portland, Ore., to take 
care of his lumber interests there. He had 
been living at Gladstone in recent years. He 
is survived by two sons. 


MATHIAS OLINGER, 87 years old, pioneer 
hardwood manufacturer and planing mill 
owner at Ferdinand Ind., died at his home in 
that town on Friday, Jan. 11 after an illness 
of a few days. Mr. Olinger was born in Ger- 
many and came to the United States when 
a small boy, his parents locating at Fer- 
dinand. For many years he owned and op- 
erated a sawmill and planing mill at Ferdi- 
nand. It was through the efforts of Mr. 
Olinger that the Ferdinand & Huntingburg 
railroad was built. Mr. Olinger also owned 
and operated a furniture factory, and was 
widely known to the furniture and lumber 
trades. Mr. Olinger is survived by several 
children. 


SHERMAN LOOMIS, formerly one of the 
est known lumber retailers in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city on Friday, 
Dec. 11. The funeral took place Sunday, Dec, 
13, with burial in Greenwood Cemetery. Mr. 
Loomis retired in 1916 after forty years in 
the lumber business. The business was 
Started by his father in 1847 and had always 
been successful. Mr. Loomis is survived by 
his widow and a brother, Guy Loomis. 


JULIUS A. UNDERWOOD, 53 years old, 
Manager of the Pinnell Lumber Co., James- 
town, Ind., was killed, and his wife was 
critically injured in an automobile accident 
in Indianapolis recently. Mrs. Underwood 
suffered a fracture of the skull and is not 
expected to live. The Underwood car was 
hurled about 60 feet and almost demolished 


by a speeding automobile. Mr. and Mrs. Un- 
derwood were pinned beneath the wreckage 
and were extricated by persons who were 
attracted by the crash. Mr. Underwood died 
a few minutes after the accident. Mr. Under- 
wood’s body was identified by his son, John 
Underwood, who passed a short time after 
the accident. He said he did not know his 
parents were in Indianapolis, but that they 
probably were on their way to his home 
which is near the scene of the accident, 


CHARLES F. EGGERS, of the Charles F. 
Eggers Lumber Co., Uniontown, Pa., died sud- 
denly in St. Petersburg, Fla., on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14.of apoplexy. Mr. Eggers and 
his wife arrived in St. Petersburg on the Fri- 
day preceding and’ had taken an apartment 
at the Suanne Hotel for the winter. Mr. 
Eggers had apparently been in normal health 
and the stroke came without warning. He 
would have been 69 years old in May. Be- 
sides his widow, Mrs. Sallie Reppert Eggers, 
a son, Alson C. Bggers, and three daughters; 
Mrs. Charles F. Thomas, Donora, Pa.; Mrs. 
Wendell F. Semans and Miss May Etta Eg- 
gers, of Uniontown, survive. Mr. Eggers was 
prominent in the business world in Union- 
town and was a valued citizen. 


J. W. BISHOP, aged 63, veteran Jefferson 
County, Arkansas, lumberman was _ killed 
when struck by a Missouri Pacific passenger 
train recently. Mr. Bishop had left his lum- 
ber wagons in the Arkansas Lumber Co. yards, 
in Pine Bluff, just west of the scene of the 
accident, and had started walking to the 
business district on the railroad right of way 
and, as he was slightly deaf, it is believed 
that he did not hear the approaching train, 
which struck him from behind, hurling his 
body to the side of the track. He died almost 
instantly and the body was taken to the city 
on the train. Mr. Bishop had been a resident 
of Pine Bluff for many years and formerly 
was connected with the Zehner & Bishop 
Lumber Co. Recently he had been operating 
a sawmill at Sulphur Springs. 


RUSSELL ALBRIGHT, aged 58, lumberman, 
of near Hughes Spur, La., was killed a few 
days ago when an automobile he was driving 
overturned near Rocky Mount, La., as he was 
enroute to Monroe to investigate a business 
opportunity. Blowing out of a tire of the car 
is believed to have caused the accident. Mr. 
Albright was part owner of the Doyle Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill at Doyle, La., which recently 
completed cutting its timber stand. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters. 


ALEXANDER R. BELL, 80 years old, well 
known lumberman of Decatur, Ind., died re- 
cently in the hospital there after an illness 
of four weeks. He was born in Philadelphia 
Roads, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1848. When he was a 
child his parents settled in Allen County, 
Indiana, near Monroeville. He went to De- 
eatur in 1879 and spent the remainder of his 
life there, where he was in the lumber busi- 
ness for many years. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias lodge in that 
city. He is survived by one daughter and 
four sons. 


FREDERICK M. HBSS, general manager of 
the Hess Lumber Co., Bishop, Calif., died of 
cancer at his Fruitvale, Calif., home on Jan. 
7, at the age of 47. He is survived by his 
widow. a son, a sister, and a brother who has 
been a partner in his lumbering enterprises. 
Mr. Hess was born in Iowa. He went to Cali- 
fornia about ten years ago to establish a 
sawmill near Bishop. The operation, though 
small, prospered and a yard, planing mill, 
and box factory were soon added in Bishop. 


MRS. C. T. BAILBPY, wife of a prominent 
lumber manufacturer of Holmes County, Mis- 
sissippi, passed away on Jan. 6. Mrs. Bailey 
is survived by her husband, C. T. Bailey, of 
the Bailey Lumber Co., Lexington, Miss.. and 
son, C. M. Bailey, with Hooke & Perry Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington, Miss. 


THOMAS J. SPIPRS, aged 92, for 65 years 
a lumberman, died’ Jan. 6 at his home in 
Atwater, Ohio, near’ Alliance. He was ill only 
_ weeks. His widow aid one daughter sur- 
vive. 





CLEMENT W. GILL, president of the C. W. 
Gill Lumber Co. Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman 


of the board of directors of the State Sav-., 


ings Bank, and actively identified in church 
and civie circles of Ann Arbor, died at his 
home. there on Dec. 27, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Gill had been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness of Ann Arbor for thirty-three years, and 
previously was associated with his father in 
the same business in Ypsilanti, The Gill 


(Continued on page 87) 
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The NEW GLASS EDGER 


AND BEVEL GRINDER 


Self-contained. - Complete with 

Price includes : vertical ball 

rigid cast iron . i 

frame to prop- py any d 
Cc. D. 











erly support 
east iron plate 
when revolving 
at correct 
speed, 


LANGE 
“ECONOMY” 
ROUGHER 


ing 50 Ibs. of 
abrasive grains 


A Wonder Value! 86.5° 

ROUGHING PLATE {6 IN. IN DIAMETER 
1 in, thick, allows for grinding of 8 to 14 inches of 
glass at one time. 32 in. to top of plate—exactly 
right working height. Length: 45 in. Width: 21 in. 
Weight: 400 Ibs. 

WRITE FOR INSTRUCTION BOOK 

The most complete Instruction Book on Glass 
Edging, Beveling and Polishing is published by 
Lange. Gives complete information about Glass Edg- 
ing, Care and Operation of Wheels, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of 35c. 
ORDER LANGE AUTO GLASS SHOP SUPPLIES 

The new Lange Auto Glass Supplies Catalog No. 
828 is just off the press. Save money and secure 
better supplies and prompter service by ordering all 
of your Auto Glass Shop needs from Lange. Catalog 
FREE on request. Write for your copy if you have 
not yet received one. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 




















WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 


y 
Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





Let any clerk (eti0"" 

y invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when a 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 4 
day free trial. 





Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. + 
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Time Saving Devices 





News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 12.—An illustrated lecture on forest 
protection, fire prevention and timber taxation 
was given before the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club yesterday by George E. Griffiths, of the 
Federal Forest Service, and Floyd E. Carlson 
of the State forestry department. Under the 
auspices of the Washington Forest Fire As- 
sociation, the lecture is to be given for the 
next nine weeks in southwest Washington. 
The speakers appeared before the club to give 
the lumbermen an idea of what the campaign 
is to be, and to ask for advice and criticism. 
Special attention is paid during the lecture 
to the necessity for a reform of present taxa- 
tion methods, in order that private owners 
of timber may take an interest in reforesta- 
tion. Particular attention will be paid dur- 
ing the campaign to farm organizations, which 
now generally oppose any change in the taxa- 
tion methods. The speakers were introduced 
by C. S. Chapman, forester for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and the lumbermen were 
deeply impressed by the statistics given and 
the views shown. 

At the invitation of Maj. Everett G. Griggs 
a meeting of the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference and the lumber manufac- 
turers of the Pacific Northwest was held in 
Tacoma Tuesday. Efforts are being made to 
discontinue the practice of making the At- 
lantic coast market a dumping ground for 
lumber. The conference has been in session 
all week, and returned to Seattle after the 
local meeting. No announcement of results 
has yet been made. 

Last week has been one of the busiest 
along the waterfront in some time. Lumber 
shipments have been extremely heavy, es- 
pecially to the Orient, and from fifteen to 
eighteen ships a day have been loading at 
the local docks. If the present rate of ship- 
ping continues, January will set a new rec- 
ord for the lumber movement from the port. 
Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Shaffer, Baker, 
McCormick and Milwaukee docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 6,550,000 feet; Defiance Lumber 
Co., 700,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 
400,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 1,625,000 
feet, and St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,- 
000,000 feet—a total of 11,275,000 feet. Des- 
tinations: Atlantic coast, 2,700,000 feet; Cali- 
fornia, 425,000 feet; Japan and China, 6,950,000 
feet; Hawaiian Islands, 50,000 feet; Europe, 
550,000 feet; South America, west coast, 400,- 
000 feet; Australia, 200,000 feet. Other than 
lumber: The Atlantic coast took 300 tons 
wood pulp, 1,700 doors, 200 tons box shook 
and 2,500,000 shingles. The Hawaiian Islands 
took 500 doors and 200 bundles broom han- 
dles. Europe took 3,500 doors, 60 tons ply- 
wood and 25,000 feet airplane spruce. South 
America, west coast, took 350 tons box shook. 
Australia took 125 tons veneer and 150 tons 
box shook, 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during December totaled 53,016,303 feet, of 
which 33,499,733 went to domestic ports and 
19,516,570 feet to foreign countries. The 
Orient was the largest buyer, taking 15,539,559 
feet of the total. The Atlantic coast took 
13,507,707 feet, and California, 6,233,858 feet. 
Door shipments from Tacoma by water dur- 
ing December totaled 79,774 of which 48,533 
went to foreign countries and 31,241 to the 
domestic market. The United Kingdom took 
36,299 of the total. 

John Dower, president John Dower Lumber 
Co., will serve another term as president of 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, his name 
being the only one submitted by the nominat- 
ing committee. Mr. Dower has been presi- 
dent of the chamber for the last year, and 
the success of his administration has been 
marked. F. C. Brewer, of the Shaffer Box 
Co., was nominated for the post of vice presi- 
The formal election takes place Jan. 





17. 

The Union Bag & Paper Co.’s new pulp 
plant started operations last week. The pulp 
will be shipped east to the wrapping paper 
factories maintained by the same organiza- 
tion. 

The first shipment of wood pulp from the 
new pulp factory of the Shaffer Box Co. was 


————— 


shipped to the Atlantic coast Wednesday, 
The liner took 300 tons of high grade pulp, 
the first commercial output of the new plant. 

Tacoma’s first new factory for 1929, the 
Woodenware Sales & Manufacturing Co., was 
organized this week. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 12.—After sagging in spots lately, In- 
land Empire pine prices showed marked im. 
provement last week. There has been notice- 
able a strong tendency to stick pretty close 
to the list, despite the fact that there has 
been little if any increase in demand, which 
remains slack. Most lumbermen believe that 
a sharp increase in demand is just around the 
corner. Pondosa 5/4 shop is actively in de- 
mand just now, and scarce. This is also 
true of 1x8-inch No. 3, and 1x12-inch No, 2 
in the same species. 

A new 7-foot band saw is being installed in 
the mill of the H. E. Brown Timber Co., Col- 
burn, Idaho. Machinery and equipment are 
now being received to make this mill strictly 
up-to-date in time for the season’s run. The 
company has recently purchased several mil- 
lion feet of timber, mostly Idaho white pine, 
fifteen or twenty miles north of Colburn. 

Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club was entertained yes- 
terday by broadcasting station KHQ. C. G 
Lantry did the speech making, and Fred Hart- 
ley’s orchestra supplied selections from grand 
opera. Walton McKinney and Winn Coe fur- 
nished the vocal number. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., is expected here Monday. He has 
been in the Bast. 

Ray L. Wilson, Deer Park Lumber Co, ex- 
ecutive, leaves tomorrow for a month’s east- 
ern trip. Mrs. Wilson will accompany him. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Jan. 12.—D. L. Swetnam, manager of Grays 
Harbor Sales Corporation, reports an increased 
volume of orders for shingles since the begin- 
ning of the new year; and that several mills 
are down due to shortage of logs. 

Wilfred H. Dole has been named manager 
of the sawmill and shingle mill, and other 
Hoquiam property of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., while A. W. Callow has been made 
manager of timber and logging operations, Mr. 
Dole states no changes are contemplated in 
the personnel of the plant, or in its operation. 

Robert M. Ingram, sales manager E. C. 
Miller Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, and Mrs. 
Ingram—who is the only daughter of E. C. 
Miller—are receiving congratulations on the 
birth of their third son, who arrived Jan. 6. 
He has been named James Albert. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 12.—The fir price situation remains the 
same. Wholesalers report very little buying, 
and mill sales agents are sitting tight in the 
matter of prices. Water shipments are re- 
ported light, but it is expected that there will 
be new activity in this line after the series of 
conferences being held between the shipping 
and lumber interests this week. A large num- 
ber of the logging camps are inactive. There 
is a fair supply of logs on hand, and log 
prices remain unchanged. 

J. L. Bridge, manager Sound Timber Co., 
left for Davenport, Iowa, a week ago to at- 
tend the annual meeting of his company. The 
logging camps of the Sound Timber Co, are 
closed down until about Feb. 1. 

It is reported here that the Alpine Lum- 
ber Co. has sold to the Security Timber Co. 
about 125,000,000 feet of timber on the Foss 
River, which is valued at more than $400,000. 
The incorporators of the Security Timber Co. 
are Joseph Kohout, Joseph Irving, A. D. Mc- 
Donald, J. D. Bird and Brad Fox, and the com- 
pany is capitalized for $75,000. The Alpine 
mill has been in operation for sixteen years, 
employing about sixty men, and it is under- 
stood that the officials are desirous of a tide- 
water location for their plant, so this com- 
pany may move to Everett. The new logsing 
company also received donkey engines and rail 
equipment in the transaction. It is building 
a log road with a crew of 115 men, and expects 
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to start log shipments within sixty days. 

A serious accident occurred at the Canyon 
Lumber Co, mill during the week when the 
lining of a large brick burner collapsed while 
being repaired. Four men were killed and an- 
other badly injured. 

The West Seattle Commercial Club this 
week elected Herbert W. Blackstock, of: the 
Gourlay-Blackstock Lumber Co., president, 
while Fred A. Bunge, another prominent retail 
lumberman, was elected a director. 

At the Bellingham plant of Bloedel Donc- 
van Lumber Mills a huge flag was hoisted by 
order of Vice President J. J. Donovan in 
honor of the city’s first 1929 baby, a daughter, 
porn to Mr. and Mrs. Earl Dennis. Mr. 
Dennis is the company’s head electrician. On 
Jan. 4 Mr. Donovan received a letter from 
President J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, wanting to 
know why the birth of Mr. Bloedel’s grand- 
daughter, born on New Year’s day in Seattle, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Prentice, had been overlooked, 
and Mr. Donovan caused the flag to remain 
hoisted all day Friday. 

C. S. Robinson, of the firm of Robinson- 
Romney, lumber sales agents of Salt Lake 
City, is spending a few days in Seattle calling 
on trade connections. 

The latest publication issued by the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association is entitled, 
“Durable Douglas Fir Sash and Frames.” 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of 
many of America’s finest and newest business 
buildings, this attractive brochure contains a 
great deal of information regarding sash and 
door frames, but is prepared in such a way 
that it might be said that brevity is its great- 
est virtue. The discussion of proper frames 
and sash throughqut stresses the necessity 
of all-heart wood in the manufacture of these 
important parts of a building. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan, 12.—Lots of lumber trade meetings are 
scheduled for this month in San ‘Francisco, and 
business prospects for the coming year is one 
of the subjects that won’t be neglected at any 
of them. On Jan. 26 there is scheduled the 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers. On Jan. 25, the California Pine 
Box Distributors are to hold a confab. Both 
of these meetings will be held in San Fran- 
cisco. On Jan. 19 there will be held at Fresno 
a meeting of the board of directors of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Until all these meetings are over there isn’t 
much use talking about business conditions. 
Some lumber is being sold, mostly on the ba- 
sis of last year’s prices. Those mills that 
were down Jan. 1 are still closed. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president Red River 
Lumber Co., with Mrs. Walker, returned to 
San Francisco yesterday from Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. and Mrs. Walker went back East 
to attend the funeral of his brother, Gilbert 
Walker, who died late in December. 

The matter of appointing a successor to C. 
Stowell Smith, former secretary of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is still “up in the air.” Mr. Smith 
is resting at his home in Berkeley. 

Winfield Scott, the director of public re- 
lations of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (western division) has _ re- 
signed. Mr. Scott is talking of a European 
tour and the writing of a book. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Jan. 14.—President James G. McNary, of 
the Cady Lumber Corporation, and W. G. 
tamshaw, director of sales, spent several days 
last week at the mills at McNary and Stand- 
ard, Ariz. On account of the high quality of 
the timber tributary to the Standard mill, 
which started with an 8-hour shift Jan.1, its 
product will be 30 percent ties and all the rest 
boards. This will increase the tie output 
from these two mills 50 percent. The in- 
creased proportion of boards will also help to 
supply a demand that is in excess of supply, 
Since it has not been possible to supply more 
than the Arizona State demand for Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 boards, though a few orders from Okla- 
homa and Texas have been filled. 


ricas Lumber Centers 


Approximately a carload of No. 3 boards 
weekly is required by the New Mexico high- 
way department for reconstructing the road 
through Tijeras canyon, east of Albuquerque. 
Five cars of boards and two of dimension 
were required for the forms for the new Al- 
buquerque bridge. 

W. B. Dodson and K. C, Childers attended 
the annual meeting of the Lone Star Lumber 
Co., held at Clovis, N. M., and were accompa- 
nied on their return by W. F. Love, of Mel- 
rose, N. M., and J. E Love, of Clovis, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of the 
company, who spent a few days at the Albu- 
querque yard, of which C. I. Speight is man- 
ager. Annual report reveals a satisfactory 
business in 1928, and they state that prospects 
are good for 1929. 

Mr. Runyon has bought an interest in the 
Tucumeari Lumber Co., of which L. D. Stith 
is the manager. 

Manager Fred S. Herbert, of the Breece 
Lumber & Supply Co., unloaded an automobile 
car this week that contained 42,700 feet of 
lumber and 10,000 lath. 

William P. Harley, of the J. C Baldridge 
Lumber Co., was called to Minneapolis Thurs- 
day night by the death of his father, William 
R. Harley, secretary of the Soo Line railway. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Jan. 12.—British Columbia loggers say that 
fir log prices averaged $1 better in the first 
three months of 1928 than the 1927 figures, 
but that during the remainder of 1928 they 
were practically identical with the 1927. Ce- 
dar log prices, on the other hand, increased 
about $4 on all three grades, due to the re- 
vival of the shingle market and also an in- 
creased demand for cedar siding. Hemlock 
log prices averaged about $1.50 a thousand 
better than 1927, but are still considerably 
below 1923 figures. There was a steady de- 
cline in hemlock prices during the years 1924 
to 1927. Weather has interfered very little 
with logging operations in the Coast district 
of British Columbia so far. Suspension of 
operations due to the Christmas holidays 
amounted to approximately 40 percent. Prac- 
tically all camps will be running again by 
Jan. 20, and unless weather prevents will 
run to capacity as long as the log market re- 
mains as at present. The cedar log market 
is firm at $10, $19 and $25. The fir log market 
is steady at $10, $15 and $20. Hemlock price 
remains $11. 

The export market is looking exceptionally 


good. Japan is placing considerable business 
for late January-February shipment, and 
there is a possibility that extra quantities 


will be ordered in view of the impending duty 
which will likely come into effect April 1. The 
demand for clears from Bngland and the 
Continent stil continues very brisk. The mills 
are fully booked up with all of this business 
they can handle for the next forty-five days. 
China is another market which is showing 
considerable activity, a good quantity of busi- 
ness having been placed for future shipment. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jan. 14.—Extremely cold weather throughout 
the State has caused a lull in building. Per- 
mits are being issued here in good quantities 
and it is indicated that work will get under 
way as soon as possible. Annual inventories 
are occupying most of the attention of the re- 
tailers. There is some business from indus- 
trial consumers, but it is not very heavy. 
Hemlock is strong and retailers in the rural 
sections of the State are expecting a good de- 
mand again this year. Other northern woods 
are holding firm. Hardwood operators are 
starting to secure some orders from the wood- 
using industries. 

John M. Rodger, of Fox Lake, Wis., has been 
elected president of the State Bank of Fox 
Lake. Mr. Rodger was vice president. He 
is past president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., at 
Milwaukee, has sent out an announcement to 
the trade that effective Jan. 1 the Monarch 
Tractors Corporation was taken over and will 
be operated as the Monarch tractors division, 
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EXPORT SHIPPERS-- | 
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SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
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C13 PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


*wasn. Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - ~ «= Lincoln, Nebraska 























The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


md Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
hipments via N. P. Mi M 
4M issoula, Mont. 


Ss 
an ilwaukee Rys. 















SITKA SPRUCE 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


‘Also Spruce Finish $4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 








HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _— GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Straight Grain. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
— TACOMA, WASH. 














Springfield works of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. The manufacture and distribution 
of Monarch tractors will be continued at the 
Springfield (Ill.) works. With a larger organ- 
ization, increased facilities and advanced 
manufacturing methods, as well as its ex- 
tended service and dealer organization, the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. is in an 
excellent position to serve lumbermen and 
others in their track-type tractor require- 
ments. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 15.—The weather is against the mar- 
ket, but volume of orders is growing. The 
inquiry is large, and well distributed over 
the middle West and East. The Atlantic 
coast States are well represented and should, 
unless all signs fail, produce a larger volume 
of business than they placed last spring. In 
general, prices are firmly held, though a few 
small southern pine mills have been shading 
prices to try to get early placements. West 
Coast prices, except on common grades of 
shingles, appear to be headed for an advance. 
The market for industrial items looks very 
good. In the middle West farming region, 
there is enough moisture in and on the ground 
now to carry the wheat well into spring, but 
side roads are in very bad condition. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 14.—Northern pine orders are being re- 
ceived for both yard and factory stock, and 
the trade is unusually brisk for January. Pro- 
duction of box and crating material is increas- 
ing, with indication that it will be consider- 
ably heavier than last year. Orders for snow 
fence material have helped keep mills active. 
An abundance of labor is reported in the 
north woods, and improved logging conditions 
have speeded production. In hardwoods, there 
is a good demand for birch and hard maple. 
Although inquiry and buying are light in 
northern white cedar posts and poles, prices 
are holding firm, The lath market is dull. 

T. P. Bonner, chairman of the financial 
committee of the Home Modernizing Bureau 
of Minneapolis, has named to serve with him 
on the committee, Clarence Gunn, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange; W. Y. 
Chute, realtor; A. C. Godward, of the Civic & 
Commerce Association, and Harold Pervis, of 
the Curtis-Yale-Hollang Co. 

The headquarters office force and executives 
of the Central Lumber Co., Minneapolis, were 
entertained by the firm last week at a hotel 
dinner dance and theater party. 

Gale C. Merrick and M. C. Duncan have re- 
tired from the Robert Duncan Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, leaving Robert. F. Duncan the 
sole proprietor. 

Andrew Westlund, president Westlund & 
Westerberg Lumber Co., Minneapolis, has been 
named to the advisory board of the Lake 
Street office of the Northwestern National 


Bank. 
Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 14.—Arkansas soft pine mills report a 
large increase in orders this week and also 
increased inquiry. Orders have come from 
northern industrial concerns, New England, 
Central West and the South. The largest 
amount of retail business is coming from 
southern territory. New England trade is 
showing some improvement, industrial con- 
cerns placing orders. 

The market continues to hold firm, with 
practically all items of stock in good demand. 
A few mills have had a slight surplus of 
boards and dimension, but these items are 
grabbed as fast as offered at even a slight 
concession. The prediction is frequently made 
that No. 2 boards, shiplap and dimension will 
be exceedingly scarce during the next few 
months. Bundled stock and finish are in much 
better demand and at stronger prices. Car 
material inquiries are plentiful, with none too 
much stock in sight. Recent purchases by the 
railroads for new equipment are expected to 
add considerable strength to car material 
items. Pine lath are in good demand and are 
bringing far better prices than at this time 
last year, 

The hardwood mills report more satisfac- 
tory bookings the last ten days than for any 
like period for several months. The better 
grades of flooring are moving in volume at 
fair prices, though prices are not yet in keep- 
ing with cost of rough. A number of hard- 
wood trim orders have been placed recently 
and a good volume of inquiries is making the 
rounds. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jan. 14.—Southern pine business volume has 
been steady, with shed stock in good demand, 
Items of 4-inch No. 2 flooring have sold freely, 
and there is not much available for immedi- 
ate shipment. Both B&better and No, 1 and 
C, 3 and 4-inch have also been selling, and 
mill stocks are slightly lower. No. 2 ceiling 
is oversold, both in %- and %-inch. There is 
some No. 1 and Bé&better available. No, 2 
boards, 8-inch and wider, have been strong, 
nice sales having been made. No, 3 boards, 
6-inch center matched and 8-inch shiplap have 
been in good demand, and prices have ruled 
firm. The 10-inch No. 3 boards have been 
dragging, but there has been no recession in 
price, and 12-inch are firm. 

Dimension shipments were seriously hin- 
dered by heavy rains, but operations of smal] 
mills and the concentration yards have been 
interfered with and there has been no increase 
in inventories. Dimension orders have been 
in fairly satisfactory volume. No. 1 dimen- 
sion is quite strong, and No. 2 and better is 
enjoying a good sale. No. 2 is the weakest 
dimension item, Thirty cubic average sawn 
export timbers are ruling firm at $46, port. 
There has been a heavy demand for export 
specials and also saps. The Island trade has 
been using some shortleaf pattern stock. Car 
material has been in heavy demand, especially 
decking, and 4- and 6-inch, 9-foot B&better 
car siding. There have also been some fram- 
ing and running boards sold. 

Wholesalers report an easy sale of desirably 
loaded transit cars. 

The Eicher-Woodland Lumber Co., Wood- 
ville, hopes to have its new sawmill in opera- 
tion by Feb. 1. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Jan. 14.—Orders for pine have shown a 
spurt, and were slightly in excess of produc- 
tion for the week. They seem to cover all 
items and indicate that buyers are beginning 
to stock up at today’s level of prices. De- 
mand for lath has been heavy and this item 
has taken an advance. The percentage of 
flooring, ceiling and siding stocks in sales is 
very much heavier than it has been for 
several weeks. Price levels are a little lower, 
Inquiries are out for several large industrial 
jobs. Some mills have already secured $50 
f. o. b. mill for 1x4- and 1x6-inch, 9- or 138- 
foot car siding or lining. Extremely heavy 
rains and the continued epidemic of “flu” are 
interfering with operations. Export orders 
booked several weeks ago are being ordered 
shipped in tremendous volume. 

Flooring is selling in very much heavier vol- 
ume, especially 4-inch. Prices have been re- 
duced, and the trade seems to be accepting 
them very readily. Stocks of 3-inch flooring 
are rather low. There is quite a good stock 
of flat grain 4-inch, but stocks of rift are not 
very heavy. No. 3, 4-inch flooring is heavily 
oversold, and No. 2, 4-inch, has been selling 
rather actively. No. 2 drop siding continues 
badly oversold, and a number of orders are 
being held up. There has been an increase in 
sales of B&better drop siding, and stocks 
show a heavy reduction. No. 1 has only been 
moving in small quantities, but stocks are 
rather low, except in pattern No. 106. Ceil- 
ing sales have shown improvement, especially 
in %x4-inch, of which all grades, except No. 3 
have moved well. Stocks of %x4-inch ceiling 
are much reduced, as are those of %x4-inch 
partition. Bevel and square edge siding have 
sola fairly well, and stocks are rather low. 
Molding inquiries have increased very heavily. 
Prices are fairly firm, and not much is being 
sold except in mixed -cars. Pine finish has 
sold heavily of late, mostly to industrials. 
Stocks of finish are very low. The export 
markets take heavily of this material also. 
Several nice finish , inquiries are being 
received. 

No. 2, 4-inch fencing strips sold very heav- 
ily last week, and practically all the surplus 
is absorbed, while some mills are oversold. 
No. 2, 6-inch fencing and flooring have shown 
a very heavy sale, and prices have been moved 
up slightly. Longleaf and shortleaf No. 2, 8-, 
10- and 12-inch, have sold quite well, 12-inch 
being most active. ‘The Oklahoma oil field 
trade is bidding very heavily for this stock, 
and prices are much firmer. Stocks of No. 2, 
5/ and 6/4 remain extremely low, and orders 
are not hard to obtain for what is available. 
No. 3, 4-inch fencing remains extremely 
strong, and most mills are oversold. No. 
3, 6-inch fencing and flooring have been 
extremely heavy sellers, and practically 
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all mills are badly oversold, with prices 
advancing. Higher prices are being 
paid for longleaf 8-, 10- and 12-inch. Sale of 
12-inch No. 3 longleaf has been heavy, and 
stocks are extremely low. In No. 3 shortleaf, 
g-, 10- and 12-inch continue oversold for a 
number of weeks. Box shook orders have 
been coming in at a very heavy rate for ship- 
ment several months ahead. 

Nos. 1 and 2 longleaf dimension continue 
in excellent demand, and stocks are badly 
broken. No. 3 longleaf and shortleaf have 
sold so well that there is no surplus. 

Pine lath had a tremendous spurt last week. 
There were sold only two cars less than were 
shipped during December. No. 1 advanced 50 
eents. No. 2 are extremely firm. Pine shin- 
gles have continued to sell well in No. 1 and 
better grades, but No. 2 sap have been a little 


slow. 
W. J. Noone, eastern sales manager J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., of Scranton, Penna., is 


spending the week here. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 14.—Southern pine logging is very dif- 
ficult, on account of continued wet weather. 
Cold nights have made drying of yard stock 
slower than usual, and production at large 
and small mills is a good deal below the aver- 
age. Volume of orders is somewhat in ad- 
vance of both production and shipments, and 
order files are increasing. Prices are very 
steady. Some gains on certain items during 
the last few months are being well main- 
tained. Pine flooring still finds heavy compe- 
tition from oak. In parts of Texas, fir is run- 
ning southern pine drop siding a close race, the 
rate from the Coast on fir, compared with 
rates on pine from Mississippi, being very 
little handicap to fir. Alabama mills can not 
ship to west Texas points to compete with fir. 
The mills east of the river must look to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Detroit and other northern 
points. 

The hardwood market seems very steady. 
Stocks of shipping-dry lumber are low, and 
the demand is fairly brisk. 

The First National Bank has re-elected W. 
E. Wheless, head of the Allen Manufacturing 
Co., to its directorate. The City Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. re-elected P. A. Bloomer to its di- 
rectorate. The Commercial National _ re- 
elected Randle: T. Moore chairman of its 
board, and S. G. Sample as vice president; and 
the following other lumbermen directors: A. 
J. Peavy, G. S. Prestridge, S. P. Weaver and 
F. T. Whited, jr. The Home Building Associa- 
tion elected E. R. Jones, head of the Victoria 
Lumber Co., a vice president. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 14.—There has not been much activity 
in the North Carolina pine market. A num- 
ber of buyers are keeping off the market un- 
less they can pick up “bargains,” in the hope 
of securing lower prices. Rather discourag- 
ing reports have been received regarding 
transit cars of air dried roofers. 

There has been very little sale for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better either band or circular sawn. 
Much new business could be booked if mills 
were willing to accept low offers. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths have been very quiet, 
rough and dressed. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been 
rather quiet but there is a fair qemand for 
No. 3 stock widths, rough and dressed. The 
rest of better grade items of rough lumber 
are quiet. Dressed bark strips are in good 
demand. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been very light. Weather was 
bad, and box mills will have to place more 
dependence on kiln dried stock. Edge 4/4 
No. 2 box has been very quiet. No. 1 4/4 
Stock box continues in very good demand 
and prices are being maintained without dif- 
ficulty. Most of the air dried offered now is 
Stained. No. 2 4/4 stock box, dressed, has 
been very active and many mills are oversold 
on all widths. There has been general buy- 
ing of No. 2-stock box. Box bark strips, 4/4 
rough and dressed, continue in very good de- 
mand and are scarce. 

It is a little early as yet for yards to be 
ordering much flooring, ceiling etc. There 
is more competition for flooring orders, es- 
pecially in No. 2 and better grade, but Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 seem to be holding firm, as mills 
have very little to offer for prompt shipment. 
Kiln dried 6-inch roofers have been in good 
demand, and there has been a little improve- 
ment in 8-inch, but other widths are quiet. 


Air dried roofers have been quiet, but mills 
have not changed their prices, for recent bad 
weather has not permitted much production. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 14.—Because of the cold weather pre- 
vailing in most of the country’s consuming 
sections, it is believed that there will be no 
heavy buying of southern pine until about 
Feb. 1. As stocks in hands of retailers are 
small, it is believed that buying will be ex- 
tremely heavy when once it gets under way. 
Although buying was light last week, the 
market is strong. 

The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club will be held 
Jan. 29, in Parlor A, mezzanine floor of the 
Statler Hotel. There will be a luncheon, fol- 
lowed by the election of directors for the 
coming year. 

Eugene D. Nims, president Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., has been added to the board 
of directors of the Huttig Sash & Door Co, 
Other directors and officers were re-elected as 
follows: George W. Simmons, president; R. 
R. Siegel, first vice president; L. E. Clark, sec- 
ond vice president; Peter Freyermuth, third 
vice president; J. C. Coburn, treasurer; J. 
Bockstette, secretary; Frank O. Watts, E. L. 
McColm and C. M. Huttig. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 14.—Roofer manufacturers said there 
had been improvement in demand. They are 


‘ not trying to force their product on the 


market. Inquiries are picking up, and a 
number of good sales have been made at 
satisfactory prices. 

Business in longleaf appears to be picking 
up. Mills in southwest Georgia and south- 
eastern Alabama are increasing their produc- 
tion, many of them filling orders that were 
booked before the end of the year. Some new 
business is coming in, and there are plenty of 
inquiries. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 14.—Unfavorable weather has hindered 
logging operations, as the woods are soggy, 
and influenza has closed down several mills 
and caused curtailment at others. Slabs that 
go to the lath mills had to be used for fuel, 
and most of the lath mills are inactive. Con- 
tinued rains made yard stocks unfit for ship- 
ping, and stocks of dry lumber are low, so 
that planing mills were dependent on the 
kilns. A number of mills were able to keep 
busy filling orders for green stock. Some 
manufacturers continued the holiday shut- 
down until Monday of this week. Demand 
for some stocks has been slack, and mills 
believe that if they cut the items that are 
wanted they might accumulate a surplus of 
undesirable stuff. Spreads in quotations have 
been wide, and there has developed a good 
deal of price cutting. 

Retail dealers have shown determination to 
eliminate unworthy credit risks. . They have 
had assurance that loans will be made as 
jobs are completed, as a result of co-operative 
activity. The yards have limited stocks, and 
are buying as they need supplies. Many 
dealers are disposed to handle more quality 
lumber, and the finer grades find a place in 
most yards. 

A. Dishman & Sons, operating the Anniston 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Anniston, Ala., 
have purchased a 4-acre yard site across the 
river from Gadsden, Ala. They have just 
finished additions to their Anniston plant that 
make it one of the most complete in eastern 
Alabama. 

H. W. Brooks, for two years manager of 
sales and purchases for the Grayson Lumber 
Co. here, has become manager of the new 
yards of the Duprees & Noojin Lumber Co., 
Alabama City-Gadsden. 

The Tippins’ Manufacturing Co. sold its 
plant here last week and will enter business 
in Gadsden. The new owners will remodel 
the plant and manufacture special or odd 
sizes of sash and doors. 

The Estes Lumber has had on display in 
the First National Bank’s windows a com- 
plete line of woodwork. The showing at- 
tracted crowds. 

The Reynolds Bros. Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has just secured a long lease on its 
present location and begun improving it, hav- 
ing converted six cottages into a battery of 
warehouse units. An additional showroom 
will be constructed soon. 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














Dealers Know 


the high quality of our 
Cascade Mountain 


HEMLOCK 


There’s no better — we can fill your 
orders for all standard items in 


Fir, Hemlock, Spruce or Cedar 
Also Lath and Shingles. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Lumber 225,000; Shingles 150,000; 
Lath 50,000. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Enumclaw, Wash. 








rumsh Lhe Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 


In straight Inside Trim cut to lengths 


cars or Thich Finish K. D. or Green 
mixed with Inside Door Jambs cut to length 
yard stock. Moulding and Gutter. 
JOHN D. COLLINS 


Wate Lumber Co. Sic 
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You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only ' 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 


of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
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My Locust St. 220 So. State St. 
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537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
San 








SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 





Service-Quality 


Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 


WRITE US. 


TheGriswold Lumber Co. 


Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 




















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Old Ss 


Growth pruce 


Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 











Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Houston, Tex. 


Jan. 15.—The outlook for pine and hard- 
woods is most encouraging. Chief interest 
lies in the fact that several railroads either 
have placed or soon- will place big orders for 
car materials. Lumber concerns making their 
headquarters in Houston have placed orders 
for several million feet of car framing, deck- 
ing and siding. 

The Santa Fe railroad will let a contract 
soon for 2,000 box cars that will require 2.- 
500,000 feet of decking. The Missouri Pacific 
System has placed orders for cars that will 
require close to 3,000,000 feet. Orders for cars 
that will require several million feet more 
have been placed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. The Maine Central needs 2,500,000 feet 
for its 1929 requirements. 

There is a generally good demand for sap 
gum, oak, cypress, magnolia and ash, and an 
especially good demand for quartered sap. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 14.—Duluth retailers report a better 
inquiry for medium and lower grades of 
northern pine. Sales officials of interior saw- 
mill companies reported the receipt of inquiry 
for No. 2 and better from western and east- 
ern metal founders for use in pattern making. 
Some orders have been booked in that line. 


The W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., Virginia, 
Minn., proposes to call for bids upon its new 


sawmill by March 1, with a view to its being 
ready by May 10, the anniversary of the burn- 
ing of its former mill. It is the plan of the 
Bailey company to erect a mill adapted to 
the cutting of box lumber and saw logs. 
Such a plant could continue in operation in- 
definitely, the company figures. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 12.—Water shipments from the Colum- 
bia River for 1928 reached a new high record, 
according to figures compiled here by the Mer- 
chants Exchange. One of the features of the 
year was the apparent recovery of the Chinese 
demand, after a heavy slump during 1927, ow- 
ing to war disturbances. The year showed a 
falling off in Australian business, due to impo- 
sition of a high import duty. The _ total 
amount of lumber shipped from the Columbia 
river during 1928 was 1,591,394,096 feet. Of 
this quantity, China took 102,411,557 feet; 
Japan, 351,990,475 feet; Australia, 75,543,496 
feet; other foreign countries, 175,344,219 feet; 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, 385,454,237 feet; 
coastwise ports, 500,650,112 feet. The 1927 
shipments totaled 1,290,172,007 feet, and the 
1926, 1,300,396,447 feet. 

Japan is continuing heavy purchases of 
hemlock and red cedar logs and prospects are 
that this business will continue active indefi- 
nitely. 

Demand for airplane spruce stock is very 
active. For the last six months almost the 
entire cut of a box manufacturing plant at 
Astoria was spruce airplane stock. Several 
plants in Portland, too, have been devoting 
their major attention to the manufacture of 
airplane stock, some having installed special 
machinery. Among the heaviest buyers of 
spruce in recent months were United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Holland, several South 
American countries, Japan, China, Australia 
and even India, where it is said airplanes are 
being put into service in districts that have 
very primitive highways and railroads. Ar- 
gentine is said to be one of the heaviest buy- 
ers for the present. The South American 
countries, with their mountain ranges, are said 
to be looking with special favor upon the time 
saving airplane for mail and light freight de- 
liveries. 

Only one logging camp is operating in the 
entire Columbia River district, and few are 
expected to resume operations until early next 
month. 

From the pine belt of the Inland Empire it 
is reported that stocks are very low, and that 
all excepting the large mills are idle, as usual 
at this time of year. Full operations will be 
resumed about April 1. 

The Columbia River Loggers Information 
Bureau has moved its offices from the Spald- 
ing Building to the Worcester Building, where 
it will occupy a suite of rooms with the Co- 
lumbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau. 
John Dougall, secretary-manager, is back at 
his desk again, after an illness extending over 
two weeks. The bureau holds its next meet- 
ing, Saturday, Feb. 2. 





The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. has fin. 
ished logging a large area of timber in the 
Saddle Mountain district of Clatsop County, 
about 15 miles from Astoria, and is now tear. 
ing up its railroad track and removing equip. 
ment. The company about a year or so ago 
began large operations in Clackamas County, 
where it has a big supply of standing timber, 
back of Molalla, and these operations will be 
enlarged to meet the needs of its large mil] 
in Portland. The company has deeded to Clat- 
sop County 2,000 acres of cut-over land to be 
used as a public park, with prospects of even. 
tually bringing hig returns from a new crop 
of timber. The tract, with its many streams, 
is said to be an ideal area for public recrea- 
tion. It has considerable small growth tim- 
ber now. 

Russell Hawkins, one of the best known 
lumbermen on the Pacific coast, who was 
president of The Whitney Co. (Ltd.), with op- 
erations at Garibaldi, Ore., until the prope rty 
was sold to. the Hammond Lumber Co., has 
become interested in the Simpson Lumber Co., 
which is now making large developments ar 
Empire City, on Coos Bay. Since -the sale of 
The Whitney Co., Mr. Hawkins has been mak- 
ing his business headquarters in the Lumber- 
men’s Building, here, looking after his invest- 
ments. 

A gavel, made from a piece of timber placed 
in the White House more than 112 years ago, 
was presented the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce by F. C. Knapp, prominent Portland 
lumberman and past president of the chamber. 

A battery of two Moore reversible cross 
circulation kilns has been installed at the 
Coquille (Ore.) plant of the Smith Wood 
Products Co. These kilns, which are manu- 
factured by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore., are 
of the most modern design, having Moore 
patented equipment for producing reversible 
cross circulation of properly conditioned air 
within the kiln. These kilns will be used for 
drying spruce and Port Orford cedar. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan. 14.—Retailers report that business 
started off at a good pace with the opening 
of the New Year, but severe weather has 
caused a slowing up. They are expecting a 
better volume of business than last year’s. 
Wholesalers report that there has been con- 
siderable buying. Prices on all woods remain 
unchanged. Southern pine mills that have a 
good assortment of dry stocks are holding 
for stronger prices. Other southern pine 
mills are going along with the market. Idaho 
white and Pondosa pines are reported in some 
quarters to be showing more activity. Some 
mills are asking higher prices on Pondosa. 
The fir market is firm. 

John W. Kendall, president Kendall Lum- 
ber Corporation, and William T. McCullough, 
jr., are visiting Cuba. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 14.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held on Thursday, Jan. 10, in its rooms. 
In addition to the regular business, an open 
discussion of the Canadian lumber tariff was 
held. There has been considerable agitation 
in Philadelphia lumber circles over the impo- 
sition of a 20 percent tariff on Canadian for- 
est products. The matter was referred to the 
committee on legislation. 

Thousands of feet of mahogany and other 
woods were destroyed early Saturday in 4a 
fire which damaged the sawmill and loading 
platform of the S. B. Vrooman Co. (Ltd.), 
mahogany importer, of Delaware River and 
Kirkbridge streets. No estimate of the dam- 
age could be obtained, but officers believe that 
the loss will run into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

As soon as Tom Marshal, of the Elwood 
Allen Lumber Co., closed his books for the 
year, he booked passage for himself, his wife 
and Mrs. Allen for a six weeks’ cruise of the 
Mediterranean. They sailed on Jan. 10. 

The Sterling Lumber Co. has appointed 
Chester G. Given as sales representative in 
northern New Jersey. 

Ben T. Hazard and Harry G. Packer re- 
turned recently from tours of the South. Mr. 
Hazard is associated with his brother Hor- 
ace, in the Penn Lumber Co. Mr. Parker is 
head of Rayner & Parker. 

Ed. J. Doering and Walter L. Beatty, prom!- 
nent Philadelphia lumbermen, have recovered 
from flu and are attending business. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 14.—The 1929 calendar now being 
mailed out by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of this 
city and North Portland, Ore., is one which 
greatly appeals to the average lumberman 
who is familiar with the southern darkey. 
Requests for the new calendar have poured 
in since it was announced several weeks ago. 
Jim Alley, famous as a cartoonist and writer, 
has drawn the pictures for Moore calendars 
for a number of years. Each year his skillful 
prush develops an interesting and humorous 
situation in which the old-time southern 
darkey is the chief character. Although the 
demand has been heavy, the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. announces that there are still a few cal- 
endars available for free distribution to all 
lumbermen desiring them. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 15.—The lumber market is seasonally 
quiet. One company wholesaling West Coast 
softwoods has been accepting much lower 
prices than its competitors find it possible 
to quote. The explanation is thought to be 
that this company has chartered tramp 
steamer tonnage at $2 or so under the recog- 
nized rate. Local wholesalers speak of east- 
ern spruce as quiet but firm. Northern and 
eastern boards are very scarce and firm. 
Shingles are quiet and steady. Western pines 
are quiet but steady. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is being done in Douglas fir. 

Wellman, Oakes & Higgins (Inc.) have be- 
gun business in Boston, capital $50,000, han- 
dling flooring and other building materials. 
The officers are Richard B. Oakes, Newton, 
president; Francis Higgins, Belmont, vice 
president, and Prescott H. Wellman, Newton, 
treasurer. 

The Webster Lumber Corporation has suc- 
ceeded the former W. A. Webster Lumber Co., 
of Watertown, with W. A. Webster, jr., as 
treasurer and general manager. The reor- 
ganized corporation is capitalized at $300,000. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 14.—Southern pine prices are firm, 
with some showing an advancing tendency. 
Lumber cutting continues firm. Car decking, 
siding, lining and roofing are very strong 
and much in demand. 

Hardwood prices also are showing consid- 
erable strength. The local mills report com- 
fortable order files. Recent rains are re- 
tarding the drying of stock and slowing up 
shipments. 

Philip A. Rogers, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
left last Monday for his winter vacation in 
Florida and Havana, Cuba. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rogers and their daughter. 

C. L. Schaab, of the W. A. Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., visited local mills 


last week. 
Bogalusa, La. 


Jan. 14.—The second cargo of redwood 
timber arrived in New Orleans from San 
Francisco during the first week of January, 
this shipment coming on the steamer Abron 
and totaling 1,829,000 feet, requiring about 
two hundred logging cars to transport it 
from New Orleans to the mills in Bogalusa. 
With the accumulation of redwood logs now 
on hand, to be augmented by regular sailings 
from the West Coast, the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. will use a part of its plant regu- 
larly in future to cut redwood lumber. Al- 
ready the sales force has booked a nice lot 
of orders, and indications point to a big de- 
mand for redwood lumber from this point 
during the coming year. In the meantime, 
Sales Director A. C. Long reports a gratify- 
ing demand for the famous “Bogalusa” 
brand longleaf pine lumber, and looks for- 
ward confidently to a continuation of an 
active demand throughout the year. 

On account of illness, Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
Vice-president and general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., was unable to 
attend a meeting in New Orleans last week 
of the Louisiana flood committee, of which 
he is a member. 

Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of M. L. Wuescher, as auditor of 
the Redwood Line (Inc.), with headquarters 
in Bogalusa. The position of vice president 
and general manager of the line has been 
abolished. This is the company that operates 


the line of steamers employed in bringing 
redwood logs from the West Coast of Cali- 
fornia to New Orleans for reshipment to the 
mill at Bogalusa. 

The White Wood Products Co. is adding 
four new office rooms to its present office 
building, a portion of which additional 
space will be used by the handle factory, and 
the balance by the Bogalusa Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. This latter company is en- 
gaged in a program of expansion that will 
include the erection of three new buildings 
for the manufacture of radios and phono- 
graphs. 


Eugene, Ore. 


Jan. 14.—T. R. Greenwood, president and 
manager of the Penn Lumber Co., McGlynn, 
Ore., has recently returned from a trip 
through the East and middle West, visiting 
industrial and retail firms, and particularly 
in the Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
territory. In his estimation, conditions are 
favorable for a good year for West Coast 
products, provided the individual manufac- 
turer will maintain a rational limitation of 
production with regard to demand. 

Faye Abrams, logging superintendent for 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., is recovering 
from an illness of several months’ duration. 

D. W. Taylor has recently moved to Eugene 
to become sales manager for the Lewis- 
Peters Lumber Co. 

Geo. P. Hitchcock, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Eugene, has just left on a 
business trip to the middle West and East. 

E. D. Alger, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is visiting Eugene. 
He is combining business and pleasure. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 15.—Everywhere one goes about New 
York these days he hears that the price of 
West Coast lumber is going up, but retailers 
are not buying to an extent that would in- 
dicate they expect a substantial increase in 
the very near future. Wholesalers say that 
competition is just as keen, if not keener, 
than it has been for several months. Prices 
are very firm in fir. 

Announcement has been made that Halli- 
gan & McLellan (Inc.) have taken over the 
business of Walter N. Knauth & Co. (Inc.), 
200 Broadway, and will continue operations 
from the same location. The Knauth firm 
was one of the best known concerns in the 
local wholesale trade. Jewell N. Halligan is 
president of the new corporation and James 
D. McLellan is secretary-treasurer. Both had 
been part shareholders and active in the man- 
agement of the Knauth firm. Reorganization 
is in line with Mr. Knauth’s desire to be re- 
lieved from active participation. Reber F. 
Clark, of West Englewood, N. J., will repre- 
sent Halligan and McLellan in northern New 
Jersey and southern New York, and L. E. 
Rutan will have charge of the southern New 
Jersey territory. 

Arthur B. Morgan, jr., has been appointed 
manager and director of sales in the metro- 
politan territory for the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., which has just announced re- 
opening of its New York office in Grand 
Central Terminal. Mr. Morgan has _ repre- 
sented Rice & Lockwood interests in western 
New York for a number of years. Mr. Mor- 
gan will be succeeded in the western New 
York field by William E. Ransdell, of 
Rochester. 

Frederick W. Starr, president and founder 
of Frederick W. Starr (Inc.), retailers, of 
Third Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, 
3rooklyn, will leave Feb. 1 for a vacation 
in Florida and may spend some time in pro- 
ducing territory. 

“Blind competition of green lumbermen” is 
the biggest drawback to successful lumber 
retailing, in the opinion of Henry Bogen, pro- 
prietor of the George H. Miller Lumber Co., 
871-881 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Bogen believes that the lumber business is 
getting to a turn, however, where the in- 
experienced lumberman will find the road 
harder and harder to travel. 

A. Palmer Brooks, of the Willson & Adams 
Lumber Co., is on a trip to Bermuda, Cuba 
and the Canal Zone. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Brooks. : 

Guy E. Crow, formerly manager of the At- 
lantic coast branch of the Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., has been in New York 





for the last fortnight. He is now general 
manager of the Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Co. 
and is on the way to his headquarters in 
Tacoma. 

Edward Hanyen, prominent Westchester 
lumberman, is on a trip with friends to Cuba 
and Florida. 

Charles M. Voorhies, who formerly repre- 
sented the A. C, White Lumber Co., of Dover, 
Idaho, in New England territory, has moved 
his headquarters to the Grand Hotel, New 
York City, and now has charge of sales in 
New York City, Brooklyn and all of Long 
Island, in addition to New England territory. 
This company is a large producer of knock- 
down Pondosa pine window and door frames, 
Inland Empire pine, fir and, cedar lumber, 
which is shipped in straight cars or in mixed 
ears with knock-down frames. 
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GRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 

















The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. 
If you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut 
edges, their general excelience and the protection afford- 
ed by being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 
Established 1857 
Engravers 


Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 








1108 
Se. Wabash 
Avenue 


CHICAGO 


‘OTEEL COMPANY 


‘ 

PT TSeURGH. oA 

€.K. HARRIGC C1SRER BUNLOINe 
Onee scene CHICASO 











Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


RED BOOK 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-0 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy's Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam -St., NEW YORK CITY 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 

oet.”” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
usiness hag put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.26, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 8. 
Dearborn &t., Chicago, LiL 











R. W. Munger, of the Elkhart Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., was a Chicago 
visitor early this week. 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the Vanland- 
ingham Lumber Co., is spending a couple of 
weeks among the southern mills. 


P. J. Willis, of the Berwyn Lumber Co., 
retailer of Berwyn, Ill, left last week for a 
visit to some of the southern pine mills. 


John J. Adams, sales manager of the M. J. 
Wallrich Land & Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., 
made a business trip to Chicago this week. 


FE. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago this week 
calling on the northern hardwood distributers. 


J. H. Walker, of the Monterey Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Monterey, Tenn., when in Chi- 
cago Jan. 16 reported oak flooring business 
improving. 


Harry Montgomery, of Baxter, Robison & 
Montgomery (Inc.), left last week for an ex- 
tended trip to the southern mill connections 
of the company. 


H. W. Coulter, of the Coulter Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., visited among local dis- 
tributers of northern hardwoods on Friday and 
Saturday of last week. 


E. Samuels, president of the Douglas Lum- 
ber Co., retailer of Chicago, is making his 
annual trip to some of the important manu- 
facturing centers of the South. 


R. D. Walker, president of the R. D. Walker 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., was a Chicago 
visitor last week and stated that there was an 
active demand for railroad material. 


George Fullerton, for the last year manager 
of the Ida Grove (lowa) branch of the Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co., has been transferred to the 
Minneapolis offices of the company. 


O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La., spent a couple of days in 
Chicago this week on association business. 


H. W. Krueger, general manager of the 
Shawano Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., reported 
a fair demand for northern hardwoods when 
in Chicago this week visiting the local trade. 


Genio Wallace, of the Genio Wallace Lum- 
ber Co., who has been laid up for the last 
six weeks is now up and around again and 
able to be at his office for a few hours each 
day. 


R. J. Mueller, sales manager of the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., spent 
Tuesday and Wednesday in Chicago and re- 
ported a satisfactory volume of northern hard- 
wood business. 


J. E. Kettner, of the Hodag Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., when in Chicago Jan. 15 en 
route East and up into Canada, expressed the 
opinion that the northern hardwood outlook 
for 1929 was very promising. 


A. H. Vieth, general manager of Coudy 
Bros. Lumber Co., Granite City, Ill, was a 
visitor in Jackson, Miss., on Jan. 11. He re- 
ports quite a nice business in Granite City, and 
is optimistic as to the outlook for 1929. 


E. G. Woodford, sales manager of the Yaw- 
key-Bissell Lumber Co., northern hemlock and 
hardwood manufacturer of White Lake, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week conferring with W. 
V. White, in charge of sales in Chicago terri- 
tory. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Louisville 
branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 


Association, held at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Jan. 15. 


Tom Kemp, manager of fir factory sales of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Lee Carter, manager of the cut-up plant 
of the company at Longview, Wash., were in 
Chicago this week conferring with C. W. Law- 
rance, district manager. 


Geo. E. Breece, of Albuquerque, N. M., presi- 
dent of the lumber interests bearing his name, 
was in Chicago early this week calling on some 
of his friends in the local trade. Mr. Breece 
is optimistic and expressed the opinion that the 
outlook is very encouraging for a good volume 
of business in 1929, 


C. J. Harris, New York representative for 
the Winton Lumber Co., was in Chicago on 
Jan. 16 conferring with A. K. Southworth, the 
company’s local representative. Mr. Harris re. 
ported that the demand for Idaho white pine 
and Engelmann spruce was good, and he looked 
for a healthy trade in these woods during the 
first half of the year. Prospects with industrial 
consumers are much better than last year, Mr. 
Harris stated. 


L, W. Wilson, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., returned Jan. 
16 from a three weeks’ visit to the company’s 
operations at Pinedale, Calif. He stated that 
practically all items in sugar pine are getting 
close to green stock, a number of items in 10/4 
and thicker being already depleted, with small 
chance of replacing this stock until the new cut 
comes in around April 1. The Pinedale mill 
has plenty of orders on file, Mr. Wilson said. 
Prices are firm with an advancing tendency in 
those items in short supply. 


William Johann, president of the Evansville 
Planing Mill Co., of Evansville, Ind., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Reel-Blue Lumber Co., retailer of Vin- 
cennes, Ind. The addition of Mr. Johann 
gives the company seven instead of six direc- 
tors as formerly. The election was the first 
under the new organization and marked the 
close of a successful year. The officers of 
the company, all re-elected, are: E. C. Reel, 
president; Earl Oliphant, vice president; Clar- 
ence Umflett, secretary-treasurer. 


F, E. Howard, who handles buying at Port- 
land, Ore., for the Edward Hines Pacific Coast 
Co., which recently opened offices in the Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, returned last week 
from a tour of the Eugene and Cottage Grove 
districts. He found a considerable number of 
the mills down, with the intention of resuming 
operations in two or three weeks. He said he 
was told by the millmen that the volume of 
business was somewhat disappointing, but it 1s 
being attributed to the severe weather now be- 
ing experienced east of the Rockies. 


James G. Wallace, well known lumberman 
of Minneapolis, Minn., with manufacturing in- 
terests in the Inland Empire, was in Chicago 
Wednesday of this week, accompanied by his 
brother and sister, en route to Key West, Fla., 
at which point they will embark on a steamer 
for South America. For the next three months 
they expect to make an extensive tour of South 
American countries, visiting practically the 
same points that were covered in the recent 
good will tour of President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, and in .addition visiting many of the 
interior points. 
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Special Redwood Representative 


O. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., has 
announced the employment of R. M. Volkert 
as special redwood representative of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. Mr. 
Volkert’s home is in Cincinnati, Ohio, but 
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most of his time will be spent in the North and 
East, investigating markets and developing 
new uses for redwood. ; 

Mr. Volkert formerly was associated with 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., where he made a study of 
the characteristics and uses of all the commer- 
cially important woods and particularly red- 
wood. He has traveled extensively among the 
wood using industries and has observed the 
suitability of various woods for the purposes 
for which they were to be used. He also has 
made a study of the possible markets for 
short-length lumber and the advantages of the 
use of stock cut at the mills to the sizes re- 
quired by the fabricating plants. 

After leaving the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Mr. Volkert was connected with the 
Union Lumber Co., of Fort Bragg, Calif., in 
sales promotion and market development work 
in the Atlantic coast region. 


Appointed General Sales Manager 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14—W. A. Picker- 
ing, president of the Pickering Lumber Co., 
of this city, has announced that on Jan. 1, 
Burton W. Adams, formerly lumber sales man- 
ager for the Fruit Growers Supply Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif, assumed the duties of 
general sales manager of the Pickering Lumber 
Co., with offices at San Francisco, succeeding 
Walter A. Robison, recently resigned. 

Mr. Adams has enjoyed a long and varied 
career in the lumber in- 
dustry, starting with the 
Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, in 
1901, filling the position 
of supplying its require- 
ments for Pacific coast 





B. W. ADAMS, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 
General Sales Manager 
Pickering Lumber Co. 





lumber. This line of 
work not only gave Mr. 
Adams contact with 
most of the large manu- 
facturers on the Pacific 
coast, with an oppor- 
tunity to study the 
variations in mode of 
manufacture and prod- 
ucts of the timber in various producing sec- 
tions, but also provided opportunity for insight 
into the intricacies of accomplishing the manu- 
facture of the finished product in doors and 
sash and general millwork, as well as the con- 
ditions surrounding distribution. 

In 1916 Mr. Adams left his Dubuque con- 
nection, moved his family to California, and 
engaged in the retail line-yard business, estab- 
lishing retail yards in the Sacramento and 
Santa Clara valleys, which were operated until 
1920, and during the same period engaged in 
the wholesale business of marketing Califgrnia 
pine. 

In 1920 he accepted the position of lumber 
sales manager of the Fruit Growers ‘Supply 
Co., of San Francisco, which he resigned Dec. 
31, 1928. 

The Pickering Lumber Co. has yellow pine 
and hardwood plants at Haslam, Tex., and also 
plants at Standard, Tuolumne and Sonora, 
Calif., and is now starting the erection of a 
large plant at Alturas, Calif. 


Annual Meeting of Six Firms 


Rock Istanp, Itt., Jan. 15.—Companies rep- 
resenting the Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann lumber 
interests in the Tri-city area held their annual 
meetings Jan. 9, re-electing officers and direc- 
tors of the inter-locking directorates which 
control the Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann Co., 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this city; 





Cloquet Lumber and Sound Timber com- 
panies of Davenport, Iowa. 

Officers of the various companies are as 
follows: 

Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann—F. C. Denk- 
mann, president; John P. Weyerhaeuser, vice 
president; Edward P. Denkmann, secretary- 
treasurer; these officers with S. S. Davis and 
T. B. Davis, ir., comprising the directors. 

Rock Island Sash & Door Works—F. C. 
Denkmann, president; John P. Weyerhaeuser, 
vice president; Charles Esplin, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager; Arthur C. 
Hansen, assistant treasurer, secretary and 
assistant manager. ‘F. C. Denkmann, John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Charles Esplin, E. P. Denk- 
mann, R. M. Weyerhaeuser and John H. Hau- 
berg, directors. 

Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing Co.— 
John P. Weyerhaeuser, president; Edward P. 
Denkmann, vice president; F. C. Denkmann, 
secretary-treasurer. The officers, with S. S. 
Davis and R. D. Marshall, comprise the board 
of directors. 

Rock Island Wumber & Coal Co.—F. C. 
Denkmann, president; John P. Weyerhaeuser, 
vice president; Edward P. Denkmann, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The officers, with S. S. Davis 
and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, are directors. 

Cloquet Lumber Co.—H. C. Hornby, presi- 
dent; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, vice president; 
Fred Wyman, secretary; H. C. Stevens, treas- 
urer. Directors include Messrs. Hornby, Wey- 
erhaeuser, Stevens and Louis Shaw and Dr. 
R. E. Peck. 

Sound Lumber Co.—George F. Lindsay, St. 
Paul, Minn., president; F. C. Denkmann, Rock 
Island, vice president; Fred Wyman, Daven- 
port, secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
Messrs. Lindsay, Denkmann, Wyman and J. R. 
Lane, M. N. Richardson, Davenport; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 

At noon luncheon at the Armstrong Hotel 
brought the entire group together with F. EF. 
Williamson, president, and E. P. Bracken, vice 
president, of the Burlington as guests. 


[aeaeaaanaaaanae 


Retires After 17 Years Service 


New York, Jan. 14.—Robert R. Sizer & Co., 
one of the best known wholesale lumber con- 
cerns in New York, has just announced the 
retirement of Frank R. Niles as vice president 
and general manager, effective Dec. 31, 1928. 
Mr. Niles had been with the firm for seventeen 
years and in that time had become one of the 
leading figures in the lumber trade of the city. 
He was recently re-elected president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, and he 
was the first president of the Nylta Club, in 
the affairs of which he is still actively in- 
terested. 

Mr. Niles said he would have no announce- 
ment to make of his future plans until a later 
date, and temporarily would remain with the 
Sizer firm in an advisory capacity. 


Plan Big Hoo-Hoo Gathering 


Under the direction of Charles L. Schwartz, 
of Naperville, Ill., a luncheon meeting of promi- 
nent members of Hoo-Hoo was held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago last Monday, at 
which plans were made, committees appointed 
and a tentative schedule of arrangements out- 
lined for a big meeting and concatenation to be 
held in conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 13-15. Secretary James F. Bryan 
advised the Hoo-Hoo officials that the Illinois 
association had set aside the first night of its 
convention and the proper rooms for a Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation and meeting that he hoped 
would bring together Hoo-Hoo from all 
branches of the lumber industry. 

Mr. Schwartz said that efforts were being 
made to provide a well known speaker for the 
Hoo-Hoo dinner, and he appointed E. A. 
Thornton as chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. Other members of this com- 
mittee are W. F. Biederman and Paul Grady, 
Mr. Thornton accepted the chairmanship and 
promised to do everything in his power to 

(Continued on page 86) 








SPRING 
DATING 


On All Orders 
Placed This Month 


In accordance with our usual an- 
nual custom we again offer all ium- 
ber dealer customers Spring Dating 
on orders placed this month. 


Each year hunéreds of lumbermen 
regularly take advantage of this 
“in-between” season opportunity to 
arrange for their Spring needs. 
Stocks are complete. Plenty of time 
to make careful shipment. You buy 
cheaper now than a little later—-and 
you don’t have to pay until April. 


Babcock Spruce Ladders are the 
light weight ladders that are tough 
and strong. It’s the genuine air- 
dried, airplane Spruce. And strong 
and light, they sell on sight. 


Write today for the 
BABCOCK catalog. 
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This Week’s Lumber Peices 7 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for 
Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ Fencing, $15, | Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” E.G B&better Rough: 4 10-20 No. 1 Sq. E&s 
B&btr,, 10-20’. . $65.88 a aban 44.50 | No. 1- poe S48, 20’ and 
No. 1,:6-20’.... 42.73 1x5 and 10”.. 45.54 1X4” oe. eee 35 36 under: 
No. 2, 6-20'.... 39.00 = eer 44.37 1X6” «eee es 37.21 BS" cee cecees 31.38 
1x3” F.G Oo gill Se 50.92 No. 2— oe” | (4#eceeenee 33.61 
B&Btr ; 10-20 »« Sane /4x4, G&S" . 62.00 [ west oaea 20.22 | Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.45 /4x5, 10&12 2” 64.33 SO" visiecies 22.94 | 
No. 2. 6-20’ 23.15 6/4 & 8/4x4, a Short- Long- 
on oR - Milne amis 6&8”... eee 55.00 ° 1x4” 15.45 | No. 1— leaf leaf 
) 4.s— 6 » & <= # #$$jJj 3 eesccece . | oe ” , = 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 65.70 | M4 eo Si 55.00 Np eer: 16.03 | 2x 4”, 10 ret 30:60 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 45.75 Booger Surfaced: 12” wee 28.08 ¥ 
ix4” FG 46.61 Boards, S18 or 82S 16’ ... 30.09 32.30 
x ri 8=@£=£#=—“<‘“‘iST”*”*CO RB ow to S&20’ 3 24.00 
B&Btr, 10-20'.. 41.15 1 eee 43.39 | No. 1 (all 10-20’): on tg: akee 3058 
No. 1, 10-20’... 34.86 glee 46.75 "ys 32.39 | = 12”" ... 25.48 27.12 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.70 aaeet as site Sacer 40.11 | 16’ "* 3677 28:55 
BERS sae ses Seeeh | 1x12” .....0- 90.29 18&20. 27.10 30.82 
pre 5/4x4, 6&8" .. 63.09 | ~ o (all 10 to 20’): | 2x8”, 10’ 28.03 .... 
5x4”. 10-20 5/4x5, 10&12 75.65 Bs 12’ 7°38 28.10 
‘Bt. ... 32.77 C Surfaced ee seeeepes ey | 16’ ||. 27:44 30.00 
ee ere er = as 1x5 and 10 47.95 1x10” TTrer rT 24.78 | 10&20’. 28.87 31.20 
No. Dorehe abetutrhs 20.69 Jambs 1x1 sereeee OF 50 | 2x10”, 10’ . 30.75 
wags oleate: Sri ay B&better: No. 3 (all 6-20’) 12’° ... 31.00 31.16 
Drop Siding 1%,1% & 2x4 Se Sccaneee 18.20 | 16’ on” . 34.05 34.36 
1x6”, 10-20’— | ere 80.75 BONO. veseess 18.32 | , ms i; 32.00 at 
Oe, sccen ws 40.19 Plaster Lath SO: dneauies 18.41 | “*35," °o - 34.00 40.50 
-< - titevesewe 36.88 No. 1, %”, 4’.. 3.84 No. 4, all widths 16’ 39.60 45.50 
an we hecwhiek as 24.53 nm £ &, &.. 8 and lengths 7.00 18&20’. 36.70 44.25 


| 


the week ended Jan. 11: 


No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 

Dimension, SISIE § No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
8 ae Sere $5.93 | BAO nverese» 34.13 

Se oakeeseaws 24.85 | No. 2 (10-20) 

| eee eee 26.27 | ie”. steecnens 24.67 

a 26.76 23 24.79 
Pe ae Se teen 22.00 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 

Be tren baevne 20.98 | MO. -éexkende 17.54 

TF Se 21.98 | ent@P .. ute 18.7 

18430’ ...... 21.42 | " 
te ae 21.75 Casing and Base 

a. 26 neeanwne 23.16 B&better: 

DE. <cessses~> Se 4 oud O" . .. ss 54.89 

ae 24.76 | ge re eee 56.26 
2x10” a 23.75 | 5 and 10”.. 59.53 

+ pare tas pty | Car Material 

1 oes 25.26 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
i 24.63 | s&Btr, 9 and 

ee 25.83 | eee 48.34 

Se két wan 26.95 | nae eakote es 29.82 
No. 3— 10 and 20’... 43.11 

ME besdasnd 16.40| 12 and 14’... 43.22 

2x6” iM a no 14.67 16’ Pe ee ee 44,25 

No. 1— 
Byrkit Lath {| 9 & 18’...... 46.75 

S and 2¢'....:+. Ee oneansan en 23.61 
12’ and longer. 19.75! No. 2 random 18.95 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
eae ee $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

oO. 

bir.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 64.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 60.00 64.00 63.00 3 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 86.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34. ge 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— “&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69. oO $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16". 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1., 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 

For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch “ 
$6; 6-inch, $9; in No. 3, all 


10-inch, add $8; 
widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 


§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
va tg ont pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, 
four or five 


Wash., Jan. 12.—FEastern 
bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 
lumber or 


prices, 


Straight 


cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.45@ 2.60 $ 2.60@ 2.70 
Ioxtra clears, 5/2 2.70@ 3.00 2.80@ 3.15 
te: (aaa 3.55@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.90 
CN, a4 a Se 6 sons 3.80@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.90 
Perfections .....+<- 41.50@ 4.80 4.80@ 4.90 
Pn <¢vreveeuaens 10.75@11.25 11.00@11.50 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 550@ 3.65 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.60@ 2.65 
Extra clears ....... 3.15@ 3.35 
6 & ry 3.90@ 4.00 
rr ee 4.35@ 4.45 
Perfection® ...ccses 4.90@ 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05@ 1.15 L15@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.35@ 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Common clears 2.00@ 2.05 2.15@ 2.25 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


i. vile ap hak see aka 3.75 
i ox ewes 1.00 
CC 4.80 
Perfections ...¢secece 5.00 
Royals (Ne. 1's) 11.75 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 14.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 








ing the period Dec. 31 to Jan. 12, as reported 
by the North Carolina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
CS ee ee ee ee ee $46.38 
eS ee ore eee eer ee 33.25 
i ne. oe ss eee ROR ae ee anne wee 21.04 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
SSE so aewan 44.45 wricie ree - 
2 alse 46.27 er i fa ees 
far 46.79 $38.00 $27.70 $23.54 
fr. 48.08 Pay — ie ise 
> 6 aa 49.01 38.32 23.14 
 ctwamems 52.04 40.90 ea a 
ee” eavtnees 67.59 27.70 30.51 25.50 
Edge, B&better— 
RL ed ce ud a hahha Mie S ke he hada ye mae ae $51.15 
ME” § ccehidocraddeandseeee een pen neee 72.35 
PEAS PTT TTT TTT TT Creer TT ee 54.93 
Bark Strivs— 
FELT TT Ce TTT TC $30.66 
ES alae Si hc Ge Grok Re Grattan gw. rae wtae ox! toe ian'n dune 18.83 
a re err ee rar ere yn 4.95 
Dressed 24%,” 3” & 
Flooring— Ww ridth Wider 
NS eee Te eT Ce $43.03 $41.94 
eS eee 37.55 36.69 
Bark strip partition, B&better.......... $33.94 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn..... 18.42 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Pa ii vaddeesnneeavaeee vee $28.18 $20.87 
Pe hse tpieerkereneannwe 27.90 21.93 
OO a errr rere T 29.77 22.23 
Be shxsadenteneesaaewawaen 30.47 21.75 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, $1S— 

8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
et 2 sas oamad $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
ee” schenp ae 31.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
SS saroorere 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
| ere 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 
Ean” ctneanne 36.00 37.00 37.00 38.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
| of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 


For shiplap or flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No % $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, 51S1E— 


add 50 cents to 


8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
Sx OF vercsece $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
BE 6” ctevtcus 29.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
Bx 8” nnccccee 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
NOE”. cccseves 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
PEER” ccccccee 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmeRICAN LuUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Jan. 15.—I*’. o. b. 

on actual sales of fir, Jan. 11, 
and wholesale, reported by 





mill prices 
12 and 14, direct 
West Coast mills 


to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
lows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr ¢ D 
ag aS ener $39.25 $40.75 $29.50 ee 
a ee a we 39.50 i 
ME” “aereaK~wes 39.00 
Plat Grain ssenaeay 
act cuuabe 5.00 19.50 
Se ° cwk ave eo@. oats 34. 00 27.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Se’? Sinee kites ewe see sea ee $16.00 
Ceiling 
a oe ae ae 24.75 20.00 
gl 25.00 18.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
. aS ee 33.00 26.00 . 
Gara ao ee 32.75 29.75 ean 
ME. stitneaediwewe ... $16.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12 yi 
Re er ree $37.25 $38.75 $55.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee OR esa eo tle $16.75 $16.50 $16.75 $20.00 
ee ee 12.00 12.75 14.00 15.50 
eT asa oterras 7.00 9.25 9.25 / 
imension 
Mae 1, 2 thie k— 
12 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$18.50 $18.50 $20.75 $21.00 $98. 50 
6”. 17.25 17.50 18.75 19.50 50 $22. 50 $23.7 t . 
8”. 18.25 18.00 18.75 19.25 13,00 22.25 24.5 
10”. 18.25 18.75 19.50 19.75 19.50 24.00 34°00 
12”° 18.75 18.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 22.50 27.50 
3x4”, 8°, $17.50: 10’, $18.26: 3x6", 10’, $16.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$11.75 $11.25 $12.00 $13.00 $13.00 
No. 3 ... F.86 14.00 a one 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


2u3 to <4n12" te 30°. surfaced.......... $20.00 


SxG to 1913" to 46, TOUR... cc ccc ccccee 17.90 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.50 
Pir Lath 
See toe er er eee $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 198’ 
BE cceescbedee aU secesteaeervnee cena ee $36.50 
DU” dines eu weeen ed area ew ee ea lee 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 14.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
DT .veceub abduction basianinekires $1.35 $1.70 
NS heh oe wa wi Ca ah eee 1.25 1.60 
Ge aseecas reeenanee eS re an 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram*to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
SEE”  siciweces $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@33.50 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 - 83.00@35.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 - 34.00@37.00 
ers 24.00 8/4 - 36. wo 00 
1Ex6", Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ...... 


4.25 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box 18.00@19. 00 








WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 15.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. 3, $12@12.50; peelers, $32. 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16 

Cedar: $15@18. 

Hemlock: Unrated, $10@12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $14@17. 

Everett, Wash., Jan. og quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs ; ae, $21; lum- 
per logs, $35. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; No. 3, $11@13. 

Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 12.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 and suo, lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Jan. 9. Reports of prices shown as S28 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
82S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. Al means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 

; Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold Price 

8,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL... 
249,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL... 25.14 


446,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL... 20.76 
384,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL. 17.75 
26,500 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 45.54 
56,500 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL... 46.41 
48,500 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 60.22 
5.500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 64.82 
56,000 6° © DOVER GIRURE. 5 occcccccecs 35.67 

6,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
2 A exces ave ce eeanedenebesas 39.58 
a) i inven needdaektoews ciasaxs 29.58 
ey <i teen ik ric's sete ainds aie end dg sie ae 22.50 

Idaho White Pine 
12.000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL... 43.00 
46,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL... 32.02 
61,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S Al... 23.95 
38.000 4/4 No. 4 common S?S RW RI. 19.08 
23,000 1x6” D select S2S RL......... 47.08 
2.000 5&6/4x4"&wdr 1D sel S2S RL... 74.00 
1,000 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 75.00 
1.500 R&6/4x4"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 89.00 
7eee «66 © WO WE is ocak cs awe 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

29.500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 18.84 
25,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 18.76 
1.000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 17.50 
2.500 4” C&btr vert. gr. fig. RIL...... 43.96 
7,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL..... 32.43 








POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14.—The poplar siding 
market is showing a little improvement, as 
retailers are beginning to place orders for im- 
mediate or near requirements. Prices remain 


Steady: 
No.1 No. 2 
r As Select com, com. 
§-ine e- Oe Pe ee $50 $40 $30 $24 
NON ee ie onan ee 50 38 28 22 
DM ila oa branes 50 36 24 18 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 12.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %4-inch 
ear bad Nod 


Cl come 
4-inch eccccccece $26.00 $23.00 $18.00 
5-inch ...... covce 30. 25.00 22.00 
6-inch ...... eoeee 35.00 31.00 23.00 


Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 


CO ocsccces keeedeun «++ $47.00 $39.00 
PTE cb esievivncvneve inc. ee 43.00 
TP-1BER . cccccescess ers Sexe 
"Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
1x8-10” nahatetolen atexeaee -$ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Da”. cakvanwe bison dents coos Ce 76.00 
See OO BE ccc cccnionvess ee 90.00 86.00 
SS er 105.00 101.00 
Clear ome r Plo eT One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 eee covcccesQenee 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and ners tovee rere 
Made from other sizes........++.+. 0% 
For 50,000 weet or more, ‘additional ‘dis- 
GUE 5s 6b 060002686508 66Rr 0005005 osnvre BOO 
Clear ‘Lattice, 848, 4- to 1 
#00 lin. ft. 
Se 6svtenene senesances ithoceeneahes .30 
BG” § eee veseneceneescocens cies ae 
1%” eoeereee eeeteee . eeeeee eeeeeeee -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
. &. & mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—B&better........ $63.50 $60.75 
cS aaa are 30.25 
| Flat grain—B&hetter Ce endow a 40.25 
a 34.25 
No . See 25.00 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, Bé&better, 1x6”..........¢.% $39.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $62.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 70.00 
eS eS —=Ee err cree ee 67.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 41% 
1%” and over... 29% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.00 
Shae > BO Bescnews 27.50 
Siete. T60 Tet Be icc ceceeeevesnsewss 24.00 
pO RE oR a rear 19.00 

Dimension 
eS 8 gee BS PP ere $25.75 
2 Se SS CUB eee 27.25 
SG. Se GE. OO caxccecceeseécnsns Gee 
Ma.. 3, Fe Oy. Pee Se FG vibvecevescscens 23.75 
ot gl a a ee 
Lath 

ae DS ice cneteh eile tee eeteG $4.30 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 14.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
CoMMON ROUGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 
10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 
Me. 2, 8 GS icccesccceeeee $43.00 
TR Oivevccacce Ge 46.00 48.00 


1212”....cccee 76.00 74.00 72.00 
No. 2, 1x 4”..... «++. 35.00 35.00 40.00 
1X 6%. ...cceee 36.00 36.00 39.00 
Ix 8%. ..ccee . 00 38.00 37.00 
1x10”..... - 42.00 40.00 38.00 
1x12”... +++ 50.00 46.00 45.00 


No. 3, 1x Areeeeeeeee 27.50 27.50 28.50 


i re SC 33.00 33.00 

For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 

for 81S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
.S4S, D&M, drop siding etc. add $1.50. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, ‘$28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, 29; 
10-inch, $29; 12- inch, $30; 1x4- inch and wider, 


No. 1 PIEcE STUFF, S1S1E— 
14’ 16’ 


18&20’ 
...-$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 


No. 2 Piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SrIpING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 
_ nee 


Bé&btr Cc 
4” cee e S41. 50 $35.00 $25. 00 $17. 100 $32.00 
6” ,,+++- 46.00 41.00 30,00 20.00 34.00 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., Jan. 12.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on com- 
mons covering 1l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
‘Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Jan. 9: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No.1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 clr. 
4/4 wacccee $68.80 $64.80 $52.90 43.20 
ae +rcacwd 70.65 64.15 54.9 55.40 
oe wxewune 69.20 57.25 44.40 49.80 
Se wacvaaus 77.85 67.65 56.50 62.95 
California Sugar Pine 
eee 96.30 82.00 67.95 51.09 
Ok -kecthes 91.35 71.10 60.45 61.55 
| Sees 85.75 67.20 50.60 59.00 
TE 66. aniecen 98.45 78.90 66.85 80.35 
White Pine Shop “ Mixed Pines 
ee oa cxccenws $31.90 ommon— : 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.40 OE Se ee $48.20 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.55 NO, 2 weeeeee 30.30 
Panel, %”xa.w. 63.45 — 3 oseeeeee gt 
neat Pine ~ 7” Timbers ...... 30.85 
a a’ eee aes ° ret Siding, , B&btr, " 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 32.45 aXA™ veeeees 29.95 
White Pir Lath— 
C&btr, all sizes.$40.00 No. 1 .....+. 4.45 
No. 1 dimen, Fs. ee nota eacn 3.30 
Se se awsse 18.10 No. 1 dim, 
: 1% xa.w. 18.90 
Pencil a.. $25.00 Douglas Pir 
Australian eee $43.65 
ee $48.25 Ties & timbers. 31.50 
oe ee 49.00 Dimension .... 22.75 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio., Jan. 14.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

as 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE O 
F 


uonobe .-$135@145 etre ber mettt st 
Selects eoeeee 105@11 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 3 38 0 96 


No. 2 com.... 45@ 60 

Sound wormy. 43@ 45 
QUARTERED RED VAK— 

fT Pees CCU CUS Eee ° oe « 

ae: S Oiiceses GEG TE. cts tee see sen 

No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 . ° 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


TA ccseve .--$100@110 v870@ 198 $130@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 80 Ht fart 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 as 73 80@ 85 
No. 2 com.... io 45 48@ 55 39 63 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 28@ 31 


Sound wormy. 49@ 51 67@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 

Tee veccne0ce Yee ae 75 80 85@ 90 

No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62 67 70 16 

No. 2 com.... 32@ 85 387@ 42 42 47 
CHESTNUT— 

FAS 


‘ip conc ais ---$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54@ 59 60 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 23 28@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormyand 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 384 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
LL!) a .-$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60 65 65@ 70 10@ 76 
No. 2 com.... 85 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
VAS cece ----$ 600 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 175 


No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@.50 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 


PoPLAR— 
et & No. 1, 
13” & — $140 $150 $160 
BAS cocecveve 105 120 130 
a & Sel... 80 95 110 
er 60 65 0 
No aia $ 38@ 41 440 46 46@ 48 
Mi 2B BSS 32@ 34 4 
MAPLE— 


FAS .........$ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 92 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 65@ 70 
40 40@ 42 


No. 2 com.... 34@ 86 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
g, pf b. Cincinnati: 


6-934" wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$256: a Pt 265. 
sineiect: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
0. 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
1 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $56. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following ra prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


$$$. 








MaPLe— 
—— ey oan Sel. No. 1&Sel 
Fas Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 wentt No. el. 
4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 FAS 6”&wdr. 6”&wdr. No.2 No.3 
5/4... 95.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 574 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 $ 31.00 $ 17,09 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 6/4 . 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 5/4 ... 80.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 19.09 
10/4 ... 96. . . . ‘+++ 8/4 44. 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 2 
Bagswooo— 66.00 48.00 $3.00 34.00 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 . Baa **" 110,00 90.00 75.00 46.00 21.00 
$74 "7s 33:00 70:00« 68:00 36:00 26:00 «Rock Exa— vr ; 136.00 135-00 110-00 op ey. 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 / - } . Y . 35.00 
10/4 . 90.00 80.00 . 65.00 45.00 .... 5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 16/4 - 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00  .... 6/4 75.00 ‘ 50.00 33.08 035-38 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
oe tiet Seer 4(% 038s 8/6, 80 cr eu grate; «BUT <:: Thee 3: es 50:00 4  aiaaiie aa hes ae oe ; 
ae , 05.00 -. 865.00 . ‘ r more 
{ a a. Me, 3 Saco Gir, & Dir, 906; isd say By a 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
med ° : ge p . Fs “ge and eae Ags ae teen 5/, 6/ 
q 6.0 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sorr MaPLe— an /4 percent; to percent, 
5/4 . 31:00 71:00 52.00 34.00 20.00 4/4 ... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 pepoy— 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 68.00 36.00 _ 20.00 5/4 . 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No, 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
8/ 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 ° 21.00 6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 is Sie P sae i 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 0.08 oees 8/4 ... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 ae & o. wy oom. peatier ee *sa8.60 oo-0e $16. ee 
«+» 115.00 105. ’ 3 oa . y 
yy coe 30:00 85.00 40.00 25.00 .. Rep Oak— 6/4 sxe 0. 00 50. 00 40.08 oe oes. 22.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 365.00 25.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 Hr “+o: +4 e00 (ieee ons s 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8- vY & war, yy eee trys 22 haps ig yt - Pea cle Pa . 
j= =, “eer . . . . . E 
one $15; for 6-inch & wdr., $-foot & ler., add 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 -_ “ + 
m7 “i & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel. Harp Martz Rovex Friooxine STocx— Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 &2 
Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No.1 He. 2 No. 3A i$ ces wthabektuntae nee tty $ 56.08 
Sraktraia Gada ees as $40.00 $90.00 $20.00 6/4 Lo2ssc222LLIILIIED 120°00 95.00 
et one and two face clear, $10; run o Sto enc neeet ene ae See Mi ceed coninceue cued 130.00 105.00 
Following were sales price ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 8, Chicago basis: 
Rep GumM— Mixep OaAKk— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 : er ve 5/4 6/4 pase 
Qtd. FAS... 95.00@106.50 100.00@108.75 102.00 sa... eeeeeee Sd. Wormy. 35.75@ 40.00 se ceeeeeeee cee eeeeeeees 
No. l&sel. ...... ne PRE 6 4.00 — Tt ee eee + , eT ae 
PAB... SEBOOIOLTE CLSEOIOGTE nn cccccccvce cnccroccdcos Pim, We. 2.. CROED OREO BRS netterercces netnsasvwans 
» FAB... 52. 50@ 54.75 61.50 ” 62 00@ 67.00 66.50@ 70.50 “ —" 2-A |. 35.00@ 40.75 38.50 ea EN ia: 
ie © 6. pakaeeateabe,  Sawagewaneae - Seu caawawe ate Sort MAPLE— 
Sap — 5 nee eingee - FAS, WHND WHAD UU UID tttttestsess 75.15 @ 82.75 
>) ux. 5 25@ 65 @ 2 68.50 oO. sel., Die  Kkesebnethe 2aS eke sown .75@ : 
a FAS. a7. 500 49:80 ae, een ne. — 53.25 i Pe nada iébandveesi® bbkchbatbawe 39.75 
Pin. FAS.. 57.50@ 62.75 54.25@ 65.25 61.50 71.50 Harp MapLe— 
No. 1&sel. 41.25@ 48.00 44.50@ 47.25 43.00@ 50.50 52.00@ 53.50 DE, Sw crcae wee ‘\gcditbiyeatasleae -sixeudaiee actor 93.25 
eG icc SE EO TUTE BETO. kivccscdeces avchesouwnne Ey cca srnt meses: Beadadkubewes: Sibi. paaraatees 73.25 
—— 7 50 47.75@ 5 58.50 | eee ee 70.75@ 72.00 
a & ras. 38480 ot 50 ” ted neere Se PCR, Kinweeneacine 'Bebaawbewsns 51.25 50.75@ 57.00 
No. 2 .... 27.00@ 31.50. 28.00 27.25@ 30.00 38.50 a eo iii 
WHITE Oax— Rene Bey CRerrCKeee eek, RECS ERORE HE ~ Sve rds OO dS O* VU 
Gee, WAS... BBO OCOG19OEE TEGSE 8 lkcckccccceee sevdscovence ~—a 64.50 
No. 1&sel 79.75 @ RR i ak a ala i nn pti ie are eta ‘No 1®sel C Cotte eereere ere rereseeee cesses eeene 49,50 
Pin FAS. 84.50 Gi 91.00 103.25 106.2 @113.25 119 75@ 129 75 No. . 5 75@ . 850 @eeeeeoeeeeoese ee@ e828 @eee8008 29°50 
No. 1&sel. 53.00@ 62.00 ............ 71.25@ 77.25 ee ee eee Lae RS Te eTes basen arene ts - 
No. 2 Se ota ig Se eet Maia ~ °¢ See a 
fl 33.00@ 34.75 COTTON Woop— 
neo S.. 33.00@ 34.75 2... No. 1ésel. 41.25 eevee egeteee tee eeeteeeee ceeeeeeeeees 
I i a case Deditntice cent Basswoop— S500 = tA ER eRe tees teeeererenee coeeeeeevens 
Pin. FAS... 72.00@ 74.00 80.00@ 87.25 97.25 107.75 POM eo cvess FO.25@ TO.80  ......0ceee. CTC TCT 
No. 1&sel. 52.50@ 57.75 57.75@ 63.25 64.25 70.00@ 73.25 SO SON: DENE BUER Gdcesevcneda” opsaviedwewed icsoocanaat 
No. 2.... 42.25@ 49.50 50.75 53.75 57.00 chee’ TT Cxcrssseesan. cctencseucen. iauveuteeOn 
MAGNOLIA— 
DM nuh sad Ge lcetasdeae’ shee dvawhad 95.50 100.50 rere 75.50 | re eee ee 
ES aban ep hal apy eee 60.50@ 64.50 67.75@ 74.00 No. 1&sel. 50.25@ 50.50 54.25 "A. aS 
No. 2..... 33.75@ 39.75 36.75 37.50@ 38.75 40.75 ORE ie RE I, Ss a ks kocaelx a ren does 35.75 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $200@ 106; 5f it $/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; i0/ and 12/4, 140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62: 6/ and 6/4, $76: a) Ah $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
110@115. Common, 4/4, $5 @57: 5/ and /% 
65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear sa 8, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ 
and 6/4, $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common M4. $62@ 
65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. gl 

A common, 4/4, $45; 6/ and 6/4, 343° "8/4 

51@54. No. 2—B commen, 4/4, $30; 5/ an 
/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36, 

Bed Oak: FAS, 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120 @i25. Common and select, 
4/4, $62. 50@ 65; 6/ and 6/4, Mee AUF 8/4, $70@ 
75. No ommon, </4, $45@47 50; 6/ and 
6/4, $170 40: “oy 4. $50@55 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120: 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130. 3/4, $136@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 6/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80 

0. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 6/ and 6/4, $ pes 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 





WHEN THEY find wild walnut trees bearing 
edible nuts, residents of the Tonto Basin coun- 
try in Arizona place their cow brand on the 
trees. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 


for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Georgia 

DE” vavcieuseed $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
EE. dceace sakes 39 42.50 51.00 
. chtxeaeewan 40.00 44.50 51.00 
I nn lenis aii 50.00 52.50 56.00 
DSEEE” corcetene 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SE. a6 snee ens 60.00 64.00 64.00 
DE” scccncewn 56.00 61.00 62.00 
Re Ksvusesewes od6s 67.50 71.00 
0 ae 64.50 69.00 
Dn . sécceeuwee mee 85.00 
EE écvckueve 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 ein add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr, ht. rift..$87.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
Bé&btr, sap rift. 76.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
Bé&btr, flat .... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


%x5%....$30.00 1x10” %x9%.. 
%x7%.... 31.00 1x12” 


1x6” 


. $32.00 
1x8” 


%x1l\%.. 


Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


see ee Sama ez her $31.50 
De” bekedeed bs a See” voxvessews 32.50 
a”. «cseokeones 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No. A No. 4 
co  . $67.00 $62,0 ae 
TES” MAE s veccccws 47.50 40. 00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 


{g-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Oe A rt en ee $39.00 
EE: a ota ie, es axa: laces hoi ae Geb 55.00 
SO ON. 14 nen anne nuked eaoneoeee 64.00 


Maple Plooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 
#5x2%” 1yyx2%”" 


MYPMA First gradeé....cccccces $84.75 $88.50 
MFMA Second grade......... 70.50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade........... 50.75 54.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

D No. 2 No. 3 

ME inne nnoki $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
Se  Nigecedees 9.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 
tT Le ppeeeerer 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 
SREY seyuuneess 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
 eiknnsasine 9.50 89.50 48.25 40.26 
13” and up..... 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 P 
ee —- oer 50 c.1.f.—$6.75 delivere 
Hemlock wand . 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
milis of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
ears flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Jan, 12: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
PX" vce eeeeccveeeees $76.37 $62.69 $42.55 








For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The northern 
pine trade was slowed up by severe weather. 
Small lots are being taken by industrial con- 
cerns. The wholesale yards are carrying 
fairly good assortments, though some items 
are short both with them and at the mills. 
Because of the limited amount of low grades 
available, they are quite firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 15.—-Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is very quiet, but produc- 
tion is equally light and the base quotation 
remains steady at $42. The supply of ran- 
dom in first hands has decreased very ap- 
preciably the last few weeks, and is now very 
light indeed. Demand is decidedly limited 
and, although the market is firm, prices have 
not advanced. Dry boards are scarce, quiet 
and firm. Lath are dull and irregular; some 
sellers will concede on 15g-inch; others want 
more for 1%-inch. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Furniture demand for 
No. 1 common maple, birch and basswood is 
picking. up. Automobile body plants are in 
the market for No. 1 and better hardwoods. 
There has been considerable activity with 
the interior finish factories for select and 
better birch. Dry mill stocks of northern 
hardwoods are broken and prices are very 
frm. Among the southern hardwoods, sap 
gum is moving well to the automobile body 
trade, interior finish plants and planing mills. 
Flooring oak is still scarce and very strong 
in price. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 14.—Inquiry from 
furniture factories for sap gum, oak, walnut 
and poplar continues to improve and several 
very good orders were placed this week by 
local wholesalers. Optimism prevails in re- 
gard to automobile plant purchases, though it 
is probable that only small lots will be taken 
for a while. Prices are firm but unchanged, 
although all southern hardwoods tend to 
strengthen, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not brisk, but a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being done, considering the season, 
and more inquiries are beginning to come in 
from furniture concerns and others. The 
buying is mostly in mixed cars, but a ten- 
dency to add to stocks is more in evidence 
than for some time. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 14.—Buying of south- 
ern hardwoods has been rather quiet. Auto- 
mobile body manufacturers have issued a 
number of inquiries for magnolia, elm, maple 
and 10/4 and 12/4 sap gum. Furniture manu- 
facturing interests are still busy with their 
shows, and they have not made known their 
wants. Yards in St. Louis have not yet placed 
much business. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 15.—Sap gum, 4/ and 
8/4, FAS and common, is very strong. There 
Is a good demand for most items of gum, oak, 
cypress, ash and magnolia. Inquiries are plen- 
tiful, and quotations are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Local retailers are buy- 
ing in a little better volume than for the last 
few weeks. Industrial consumers are placing 
Some orders right along. Prices are holding 
Well with an advancing tendency on dimen- 
Sion. The West Coast mills are getting 50 
cents a thousand more for common items 
than prevailed several weeks ago, and many 
mills are obtaining an advance of $1 for 
most of the upper grades. Four- and 6-inch 





uppers are holding very strong on account 
of the large amount of car siding orders com- 
ing out. There is a fair movement of En- 
gelmann spruce, but it is difficult to place 
orders on account of badly broken stocks. 
Prices are firm. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 15.—Fir prices 
are showing a firmer tendency, and some or- 
ders have been placed to get in ahead of any 
advances. Otherwise most of the demand is 
‘for mixed cars for current requirements, 
mostly in common grades. There is a good 
inquiry for both uppers and lowers. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 14.—Business in fir 
has begun to pick up in a gratifying manner. 
Some large arrivals here have been noted. 
Such stocks as are brought in meet a ready 
reception The tendency of prices seems still 
to be upward. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 15.—Fir prices are hold- 
ing firm, and supplies are plentiful. There has 
been a reduction in arrivals of late. Retailers 
are reported to be watching the market very 
closely, as readjustments in marketing may 
result in stronger prices. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—C and B 
finish cypress are moving better. Many in- 
dustries are making interior repairs and 
flooring, siding, dimension and sills are in 
good demand. Tankage and silo lumber are 
selling better in the country districts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 14.—Lower grades of 
yellow cypress are very strong, largely be- 
cause of their scarcity, while there is little 
doing in upper grades. Buying of red cypress 
is normal, Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Dry assortments of 
northern hemlock at most mills are badly 
broken. Prices hold firm at $3 off the new 
Broughton list No. 108. Country yard de- 
mand holds up in good volume, and other 
consumers are also well represented in the 
market, 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 15.—Wholesalers are 
doing a quite fair January business in West 
Coast hemlock. Some transit lots are offered 
cheap, but there is not so much offered in 
this way as was customary not very long 
ago. There is a range of about $2 in prices 
quoted for mill shipment orders, possibly ex- 
plained by a low cargo rate secured on some 
tramp steamer. Native hemlock is scarce and 
very firm. Eastern clipped boards are $34, 
northern clipped $33, and random $31@32. 


NBW YORK, Jan, 15.—Eastern and western 
hemlock prices continue firm. Regular cus- 
tomers are buying sparingly of western lum- 
ber, but wholesalers say inquiries indicate an 
increased interest by the trade in general. 
There is a fair demand for timbers. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Mill stocks of Califor- 
nia white pine are pretty low, and a number 
of mills are shut down. There is a normal 
demand from sash and door consumers, and 
retail yards are taking some Nos. 2 and 3 
common boards. Prices hold firm with an 
advancing tendency. Orders for both Pon- 
dosa and Idaho pines are being received in 
somewhat better volume than for several 
weeks. The price situation shows little 
change. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 15.—Factory de- 
mand for western pines continues good, 
though retail trade remains slower than was 
expected. Retail demand, however, is more 
for future than for immediate requirements. 
Finish, shop, common boards and small di- 
mension are in good demand. Prices are 
firm. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 15.—Prices on all Inland 
Empire lumber are very firm, and stocks are 
badly broken, especially those of Idaho pine. 
Wholesalers have been notified that no re- 
plenishments may be expected before late in 
the spring. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Demand for 
western pines is held back to a large extent 
by inclement weather. A fair amount. of 










As far back as 1832 
Simonds Machine 
Knives were known 
and _ extensively 
used because of 
their quality. 

With the ad- 
vancement of the 
years and im- 
proved methods 
SIMONDS has 
kept step, but never 
at any time has 
there been a devia- 
tion from the stand- 
ard of quality set 
nearly a century 
ago. 


Simonds Machine Knives 
were good then—they are 
better now—in fact there is 
no knife that equals a 
Simonds. 


You can order from any 
Simonds Office or serv- 
ice station. 


SIMOND SAW AND 
STEEL COMPANY 
**The Saw Makers ’’ 
Established 1832—Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich, 
New York City 
Lockport, N. Y, 
New Orleans, La, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Portland, Ore, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C, 
St. John, N. B. 
London, England 
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Tycos 


Direct -Set 
Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 

Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS  Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BVILODING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 

















“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 
Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Fraacisce 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama bac ie GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGING Daily fa 
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buying is looked for by the end of the month. 
Prices are holding steady in most items. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Small town yards are 
buying considerable quantities of southern 
pine. Industrial consumers are actively in 
the market for crating material. Railroad 
business is encouraging. Mill stocks are 
fairly well assorted. Prices hold firm, with 
4-inch Nos. 2 and 3 boards showing advances. 
Mill order files are buiiding up fast, and many 
manufacturers have booked a nice business 
so far this month. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—Finish, floor- 
ing and dimension are in demand here by re- 
tailers. Contractors have a considerable vol- 
ume of unfinished interior work. Prices are 
firm but unchanged. Buying up into March 
will probably be active. Retailers’ stocks 
are reported low. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 15.—Demand in 
the South and in the southwestern oil fields 
is good, but elsewhere the buyers have not 
been in a hurry to follow up their inquiries, 
probably awaiting better weather. There are 
a good many mixed car orders for immediate 
requirements, but larger orders are waiting. 
Prices are firmly held by the big mills, but 
some of the smaller ones have been doing 
some cutting to get early orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 14.—The southern 
pine market has been quiet, but continues 
firm. The weather in the consuming sections 
has not been favorable to building, and deal- 
ers are buying cautiously. Rains in the 
South make shipping difficult. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 15. savy snowfalls 
throughout the Northeast have reduced the 
movement of lumber from retail yards, and 
there is also the usual seasonal lull in whole- 
sale buying. Some southern pine sellers are 
pressing rather hard for business in flooring, 
but prices are generally well maintained. The 
low quotation for B&better rift 1x4-inch 
shortleaf flooring is $68.50, but some nice 
makes are firm at $71@72, while desirable 
longleaf is offered at $74.50 and a choice Ala- 
bama make is firm at $83. Roofers are firmer; 
$30 is now low for 8-inch air dried, and con- 
fident sellers quote $30.50@31. 











HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 15.—The export mar- 
ket is in excellent shape. Heart face 1x4- and 
6-inch have advanced $10 in four weeks. Prime 
is very strong at $90 to $94, and timbers are 
in fine demand. Car materials are practically 
all in excellent demand; 2x6 Bé&better siding 
is $78 to $80, mill, and 1x4-inch, 9-foot B&bet- 
ter is $48 to $50; while car framing and deck- 
ing are $42 to $45, mill. Yard stocks are very 
firm. There is an especially good demand for 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dimension. Bé&better flooring 
and 1-inch dimension are quiet. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Jan. 15.—Prices on eastern 
spruce lath continue firm around $7. With 
most supplies in the hands of a few wholesal- 
ers, and light shipments coming in, an ad- 
vance in prices would not be_ surprising. 
There are ample supplies of all brands of 
West Coast shingles, and demand is light. 
There is less tendency to vary from price 
lists. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 15.—Stars and 
clears have not been in active demand and 
prices are a little softer. The better grades 
are firm, and Canadian brands show a ten- 
dency to move up a few points. Lath de- 
mand has been slow. Mixed car orders have 
been going to the western mills where buy- 
ers also want siding in small lots. 








HOUSTON, TEX., Jan. 15.—Shingles are 
quiet at prices prevailing for several weeks. 
Lath is selling as fast as produced at good 


prices. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 15.—The seasonal lull 
in demand for clapboards continues. ‘There 
is no essential change in prices. Occasional 
lots from the West Coast are offered as spe- 
cial bargains, however. Eastern spruce and 
native white pine clapboards are very scarce 
and firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 15.—The boxboard 
trade is normally quiet. Stocks of dry box 
lumber in first hands are considerably re. 
duced, and few sellers will concede from 
regular lists. Winter cutting in Maine ang 
New Hampshire is estimated to be about. 25 
percent below the volume of one year ago, 
Large operators state they are restricting 
their production to actual contracts with re. 
sponsible buyers. Round edge white pine 
inch boxboards are $27@30. 





Local and Personal 


(Continued from page 81) 
make this Hoo-Hoo dinner and concatenation 
the most successful ever held in Chicago. 

After consulting with W. F. Shaw, L. R, 
Putman announced that the manufacturers 
would present the toastmaster at the Hoo-Hoo 
banquet with a gavel made from longleaf yel- 
low pine 112 years old, taken from the roof of 
the White House at Washington. 

Mr. Thornton introduced F. A. Hofheins, of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., who spoke briefly on 
the progress made in the lumber industry 
through associated effort. Mr. Hofheins said 
that Hoo-Hoo is the proper medium for bring- 
ing all branches of the lumber and construction 
industries together in a common endeavor to 
provide a maximum service to the home builder, 
and he felt that Hoo-Hoo was to be compli- 
mented for what it has done along this line. 

Yard Managers Visit Chicago 

Sturcis, Micu., Jan. 14—The managers of 
all of the Cavin chain lumber yards, of which 
Will A. Cavin, of this city, is the directing 
head, were invited into Chicago last week for 
educational conferences with the Martin Senour 
Paint Co. and the Lehon Co. The managers 
spent all of Thursday with the paint company, 
getting acquainted with the products of this 
concern, sales methods etc., that will assist 
them in pushing the sale of paints in their 
several yards. All of Friday was spent with 
the Lehon Co., where in the same way they 
studied the problems of roofing manufacture 
and sale. Intermingling pleasure with the busi- 
ness trip, on both Wednesday and Thursday 
nights the visiting managers attended the 
theater, and altogether the two days’ visit to 
Chicago was both pleasant and profitable. The 
Cavin chain lumber yard managers who were 
in Chicago on this occasion were: 


M. S. Rudisill, Niles Lumber Co., Niles, 
Mich.; Ray Brown, Edwardsburg Lumber Co., 
Edwardsburg, Mich Elvin Lough, White 
Pigeon Lumber Co., White Pigeon, Mich.; 
E. H. Sabrosky, Kendallville Lumber Co, 
Kendallville, Ind.;: Elmer Anderson, Quincy 


Lumber Co., Quincy, Mich.; C. B. Schwartz, 
Vicksburg Lumber Co., Vicksburg, Mich.; 
Cc. L. Ullrey, Marcellus Lumber Co., Marcellus, 
Mich.; Ernest Heyworth, Paw Paw Lumber & 
Coal Co., Paw Paw, Mich., and Stuart Smith, 
Lawton Lumber & Coal Co., Lawton, Mich. 


(Seen aeaeaaaaa: 


Lumbermen Elected Bank Officials 


EvaANSVILLE, INpD., Jan. 14.—Theodore E. 
Rechtin, head of the Rechtin Lumber Co., has 
been elected president of the North Side Bank 
in Evansville. He has been vice president of 
the institution for the last several years. Dan 
Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., 
and Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lum- 
ber Co., have been re-elected directors of the 
Mercantile Bank here. J. S. Hopkins, head 
of the Never Split Seat Co., has been re- 
elected a director of the City ‘National Bank. 


Timber Land Sales 


BARAGA, MICH Jan. 14.—The Baraga 
Lumber Co. has purchased a tract of timber 
totaling about 15,000,000 feet from W. &. 
Prickett, of Sidnaw. The timber consists of 
different hardwood varieties and hemlock, 
the pine having been cut years ago. It is 
located on the Sturgeon River in Baraga 
township on lands that will be flooded when 
the Prickett dam is built at Hersley Falls. 
Jobbers are at work and expect to get out 
1,000,000 feet of logs this winter. The 10g5 
will be hauled to Baraga for manufacture in 
the company’s sawmill. 
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OBITUARY 


(Concanueda from Page 73) 


Lumber Co., engaged in a retail lumber busi- 
ness and general building supplies, was in- 
corporated in Ann Arbor in January, 1925. One 
of the founders of the German American Sav- 
ings Bank in 1905, Mr. Gill served as its presi- 
dent continuously until 1916 when the German 
American Savings Bank and the State Savings 
Bank consolidated. He was chairman of the 
poard of directors of that bank till his death. 
From 1903 to 1907, Mr. Gill served as a mem- 
per of the city council and later as a member 
of the board of park commissioners, For ten 
years he was a member of the board of educa- 
tion. He was a trustee of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church many years. Mr. Gill was 
porn Nov. 22, 1865, in Superior 'Townshiy, the 
son of the late George W. and Phoebe A. 
Huston Gill, prominent in the history of Su- 
perior Township. He was married in 1893, 
and moved to Ann Arbor in 1895. Mr. Gill is 
survived by his widow, Alice Treat Gill; a 
son, George D. Gill; and a .daughter, Miss 
Frances T. Gill. 











JAMES DANAHER, JR. general manager 
of the Michigan-California Lumber Co., at 
Camino, Calif., died at his home there, Dec. 
31, just before the opening of the New Year. 
Jim Danaher, as he was affectionately known 
to a wide circle of friends, went to San Fran- 
cisco in 1916 from Portland, Ore., where he 
had handled timber and timber lands for the 
R. E. Danaher Lumber Co. Prior to that he 
had been in Michigan with C. D. Danaher. 
He had been in the woods since he was a 
boy of 16, and he knew and loved lumber 
and lumbermen. He was a cousin of R. E. 
Danaher, president of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Cq., of Eugene, Ore., whom he succeeded 
as manager of the Michigan-California Lum- 
ber Co. A widow and son, James P. Danaher, 
survive him. Mr. Danaher was 62 years old. 
He was popular among his. business associates 
and leaves a host of friends. 


ARCH A. WILSON, of the Wilson Lumber 
& Tie Co. Wheeling, W. Va., died at his home 
in Highlawn near there recently after a brief 
illness. Mr. Wilson was prominent in Wheel- 
ing business circles and also took a wide in- 
terest in civic and social endeavor. He was 
president of the Ohio County Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League and was active in the Wheeling 
Landscape Commission work. Mr. Wilson 
joined his father and elder brother in the lum- 
ber business shortly after leaving college, 
the firm operating a planing mill and lumber 
yard. Later he took nart in establishing the 
present business of W. A. Wilson & Sons. 
wholesale paint and millwork concern, and 
was active in the management of the firm un- 
til three years ago when he organized the 
Wilson Lumber & Tie Co. 


OSCAR G. POOR, president and treasurer 
of the O. G. Poor Lumber Co., of Swampscott, 
Mass., died Jan. 4 at his home in that town. 
Mr. Poor was a native of Malone, N. Y., and 
went to Lynn, Mass., about forty years ago. 
He engaged for a time in the contracting 
business and rebuilt the New Ocean House, 
a famous summer hotel in Swampscott on the 
widely known “North Shore” of Massa- 
chusetts. After becoming a _ resident of 
Swampscott Mr. Poor took part in public af- 
fairs serving as a sewer commissioner and 
for many years as a town assessor. He en- 
tered the lumber business twenty-five years 
ago. Mr. Poor was a member of Wayfarers’ 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Swampscott and 
Lynn, Mass., of Sutton Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons, Taratime Tribe of Red Men, and 
East Lynn Lodge of Odd Fellows. He leaves 
a wife, Mrs. Ella M. Poor, a son, George T. 
Poor of Swampscott, and a brother, Frank 
Poor of Bgston. 


JOHN S. COMAN, of Menominee, Mich., died 
at his home in that city on the evening of 
Jan. 15. Mr. Coman was well and favorably 
known among the northern hardwood trade, 
having been official inspector for the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for about 27 
years, being about the second man appointed 
under the fee system. During all these years 
he has made an honorable record with the 
association and the industry at large. 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 67 years of age, 
Senior member of the Gardner Lumber Co., 
Stanwood, Iowa for 15 years in business 
there, died Jan. 5 in his home in Stanwood 
following an attack of apoplexy. He farmed 
in Iowa for several years before going to 
Stanwood in 1913 when in partnership with 
his brother, Edward, he formed the lumber 
company. The widow, three daughters and 
&@ son survive. 


WILL OSTERHAGE, formerly of Freeland- 
ville, Ind., but lately of Terre Haute, Ind, 
where he was manager of the Fromme Lum- 
ber Co., died recently at his home in Terre 
Haute, of heart disease. He is survived by 
& widow and five children. 
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Especially 


Adapted 


Or 


Handling Lumber 


Designed for all kinds of yard use, 
the ORTON Crane Truck consists 
of a regular Model “V” crane mount- 
ed on a steel substructure equipped 
with rubber-tired steel wheels, with 
wide steel road wheels or with flex- 
ible crawling treads. 


Travels and steers in any direc- 
tion. Lifts loads varying from 10,000 
pounds at a 10-foot radius to 3000 
pounds at a 20-foot radius. Equip- 
ped with a 53-horsepower gasoline 
engine. Separate clutches for each 
operation. Write for Bulletin No. 44. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 

















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 
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from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitt 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Special 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 

When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth, 


Our address is—431 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Wanted—Employees 


WANTED ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN 


Good opening with excellent opportunities to ad- 
vance, for a live, energetic, experienced and ca- 
pable lumberman. Must be able to handle men 
and tally lumber accurately and quickly. Prefer 
a man thirty to forty years of age and of Ger- 
man descent. Write, stating salary and full par- 
ticulars. 
BETTENDORF LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
Bettendorf, Iowa. ’ 




















WANTED SALESMAN 


Can give exclusive territory on a line of saw mill 
and wood working machinery to good salesman 
acquainted with this line. 

Address “F. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Experienced man for detailing and billing special 
mill work, also listing estimates from plans. State 
experience and salary expected, 

Address “B. 110,” care American Lumberman 


WANTED ESTIMATOR 
With Cost Book A experience on special millwork. 
State your qualifications and age in own hand- 
writing and how soon available. This is excep- 
tional opportunity in Southern city with wonderful 
healthful clmate. Progressive future. 
Address “B, 116,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 


Experienced manager for retail lumber yard in 
Buffalo with established business who can invest 
$25,000.00. 

Address “P. 10,” care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper.that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Wanted—Salesmen. 





























WANTED SALESMAN 


To sell to retail trade lumber and millwork for 
big, well established material dealer in Toledo, 


Applicant is asked to state fully experiences, 
character, references, past earning capacity, and 
anticipated earning. 

Address “A. 101," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN 


To figure and close remodeling prospects on time 
payment plan. Active leads furnished. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Want a first class man 
and accurate estimator. 

Address “A. 110,” care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Old established and nationally known Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturer now has some territories 
open for commission salesmen in the following 
states: Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Nebraska, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Address “A. 112,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN 


To handle our product to lumber yard and builder 
supply dealers. Excellent line for lumber sales- 
man. Our liberal proposition will add materially 
to your income. 
DINER-ETTE MANUFACTURING CO., 
5227 Loraine St., Detroit. Mich. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell established line of staple goods to lumber 
trade in middle western territory on commission 
basis. 

Address “S. 2,” care American Lumberman. 





RECENTLY ORGANIZED SOUTHERN 


Wholesale firm desires salesmen of proven ability 
and well established territory to work on com- 
mission, or salary and percentage of profits. Good 
proposition to high class men who are producing 
results. Give full details in strict confidence. 
BOX 461, Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED SALESMAN 


To work industrial trade, Detroit and vicinity, by 
large wholesaler handling Western and Southern 
stock. 

Address “B. 102," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


31 years of age, now handling loans and collec- 
tions for largest yard in a Texas city of 30,000, 
wants change to a larger city. With present con- 
nection since 1925. 

Address “B. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























ESTIMATOR, DETAILER, BILLER 
And salesman desires position, 15 years’ experience 
in lumber mills. Any location. Best of references. 
Address “H. W. L.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By young married man as bookkeeper, experienced 
in retail lumber office, competent, best of references. 
Address “B. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Young man with family, capable of handling large 
jobs, only good opportunity considered. 
Address “B. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Position as foreman, moulder or helper in yellow 
pine mill. Have had 15 years’ experience in this 
work. Am 40 years old and married, and can 
give the best of references. Would take a good 
grading job. Can go to work at once. 

Address “B. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER FIRST CLASS 
wants position with reliable company. State what 


you have and what you pay. R, B. HUPP, 619 
Yokum 8t., Elkins, W. Va. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
15 years’ experience both city and suburban man- 
agement. Proven ability and clean record. Will 
accept other than management. 
Address “P. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Yard foreman, office work, bookkeeping, 15 years 
experience. 
Address “A. 128,” care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING OR RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants job. Best references. 
Address “S. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Deartorn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Wanted— Employment | 


WANTED—A START 


In some city there must be a retail lumberman 
who is willing to give a chance to a college trained 
married man, age 29, to learn the retail lumber 
business. This is an unusual request, but it is an 
unusual case. To the firm willing to invest in me 
I offer good references and a good business train. 
ing, with three years sales experience. I have 
experience in Forest Engineering and a short course 
in architectural drafting which will enable me tg 
quickly learn your system of estimating. | will. 
Prove myself a good asset. A check on refer. 
ences will disclose real merit. 

Address ‘‘A. 127,” care American Lumberman, 


LADY BOOKKEEPER 


Thoroughly experienced, desires position with 
or mill. Salary $125-$150. a 
Address “A. 116," care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
Of 26 desires position with retail lumber firm. 
Six years’ general experience. 
Address “A. 117,” care American Lumberman. 























WANTED POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard manager. Would take second Place 
to show worth. Good on collections. 

Address “H. 12,” care American Lumberman. 


OAK FLOORING PLANT MANAGER OR 
Supt., many years’ experience, wants Position. 
Thoroughly versed in manufacture and kiln drying 
—purchasing the rough and selling finished stock, 
Guarantee waste and costs to meet competition, 

Address ‘“‘A. 118,” care American Lumberman, 


LUMBERMAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 


As retail yard manager, buyer and city salesman 
wants position with good yard. 
Address ‘‘A. 119,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


36, married, 16 years’ experience managing, esti- 
mating, selling, detailing, cost work, efficient, 
capable. Desires connection with mill needing 
man who can produce results, 

Address “S. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


After first of the year. Twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence. State what you have and wages. 
Address ““M. 29,’’ care American Lumberman, 


GRADER—TALLYMAN 


Wants job; posted in all phases of lumbering. 
Address “S. 5,” care American Lumberman, 


A 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
References furnished; state wages. 
Address ‘'S. 8,’ care American Lumberman, 


SASH & DOOR ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 


Wants position with reliable company; 14 years’ 
experience; references. 


Address “S.29,” care American Lumberman. 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILER AND WHOLESALER 
Wants position. . A-1 references. 
Address “A, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


With 22 years’ successful experience open for posi- 
tion.- Prefer one yard town. Would take second 
place to show worth. Married. Unquestioned in- 
tegrity. Highest reference. 

Address ‘“‘S. 18,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND TREATING MAN 


Desires position with Lumber or Wood Preserving 
0. References furnished. Address BOX 131, 
Petersburg, W. Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Live city in Missouri, Kansas or Oklahoma. Fif- 
teen years’ experience in retail lumber yard. Mar- 
ried. Can furnish references from former em- 
ployers. Can report on short notice. . 
Address “‘B. 106,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN 


With considerable experience in the different phases 
of the retail lumber business wishes to make 4 
connection whereby he can gradually acquire an 
interest in the business. 

Address “B. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LINE YARD AUDITOR 


And credit man desires position. Has had expe- 
rience in oil-field territory. 
Address “B. 108," care American Lumberman. 


NOW IN CHICAGO 


Young man with ten years’ experience in Pacific 

Coast lumber, both mill and office, desires secre- 

tarial or selling position. Excellent references. 
Address “B. 115,”’ care American Lumberman. 




















ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 


Desires position with general contractor or manu- 
facturer. Experienced in plan work, construction 
details, millwork detailing, billing. 

Address “B. 123,” care American Lumberman. 
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